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471$. Anontmous. a cUsslAcatioa and detailed description of oats of Australia. Inst. 

Sei, and Indust. Australia Bull. 23, Si p., (col.) Jig. 1922.— Australian grown oats of 

Sspecies, Avena saliva, A. orientalist and A. sterilis, are classed in 27 agricultural varieties 
and an identification key is presented. The botanical and agricultural characters used in 
classification are discussed in detail. Of the varieties, 6 were produced by breeding in Aus» 
tialia.— R. WaLdron. 


4719, Anonymous. A classldcatlon and detailed description of the barleys of Australia. 

Inst. Sci. and Induat. Australia Bull. 22. 3S p., J pi., 4 fig- 1922— Australian-grown barleys 
^4 botanical varieties are grouped into 7 classes, 15 types, and 35 agronomic varieties. The 
wtanical and agricultural characters used in classification are discussed in detail. — L. R. 
Waldron. 


19* Australian salt-bush in South Africa. Jour, Dept. Agric. Victoria 

* 5-636. 1921. — The characteristics of 7 species of Australian salt-bushes are briefly 
■^nbed and cultural methods for Australian conditions briefly discussed. — H. L. Westover. 

Local trials with sunflowers as slUge. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
1923.— The silage was unpalatable due probably to its high acidity. — L. R. Waldron. 

Sudan grass : Andropogon sorghum sudanensls. Jour. Dept. Agric. 
^921. — This article describes the grass and discusses its culture, in- 
conditions, seed-bed preparation, time and methods of sowing, 
harvesting. Among the fertilizers tested Sudan grass responded 
til * ^ ®’^perpho8phate, 100 pounds per acre giving an increase of 73 per cent in yield 

e unmanured check plot.— K. N. VinalL 
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4723. Anonymous. The cultivation of malie. Jour. Dept. Agrio. Victoria 19' Afisj 
ifig. 1921.— The essentials of maiae culture are considered, includingsuchtopicsas' ■■ 

rotations, preparation of seed bed, rate, date and method of planting, fertilizers cuh^'^******’ 
harvesting and selecting, testing, and earing for the seed.— P. D. Richey. ’ ™‘n6, 


4724. Anonymous. IJndersogelset over Landbrogets Drittsforhold 1 
fra Danske Landbrug. [Examination oi results of agricultural experiments.] 
Landokonomi 1923 : 74-87. 1923.— The different soil characteristics in North and So 
Jutland, the Island of Zealand and other Danish islands including Bornholm in the B ir 
Sea, are discussed.— Aftsrl A. Baneen. " 


4725. Babtlett, H., and W. D. Kerle. Farmers’ experiment plots. Wheat, oat and 
bailey experiments, 1922. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 34: 161-170. 1923.— Cooperative 
experiments were conducted upon 27 private farms. Tables show precipit.ation, cultural 
details, and yields. Federation, Hard Federation, and Canberra wheats gave satisfactor 
results. Plots receiving phosphatic fertilisers produced significantly greater yields in com- 
parison with check plots. — L. R. Waldron. 


4726. Bechdel, S. 1. Sunflower silage lot milk production. Pennsylvania Agric. Exp 
Sta. Bull. 172. IS p. 1922.— Sunflower silage and corn silage are compared as to quantity oi 
milk and butter fat produced and effect on the weight of dairy cows. It was found that 
sunflower silage contains about 4 per cent less dry matter than corn silage but is practically 
equal to the latter in all the principal food elements except nitrogen-free extract.— The results 
of 2 feeding tests with dairy cows indicated that (1) sunflower silage was less palatable than 
corn silage, (2) the cows produced only 86.4 per cent as much milk when fed sunflower silage 
as when ted corn silage, and (3) a silage } sunflower and } corn fed in normal amounts produced 
less than 92.6 per cent as much milk as a corn silage ration.- If. N. Vinall, 

4727. Blakely, W.F. Weeds of Hew South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 34; 
181-185. / fy. 1923.— Carduu* arvensie (Canada thistle) is reported for the 1st time in 
N. S. W. It is described and methods of control arc suggested.— L. R. Waldron. 

4728. Bbaoken, John. Dry farming In western Canada. xxi+SSSp. The Grain Growers' 
Guide, Ltd.: Winnipeg, Canada, 1921.— This is a text book in 17 chapters dealing with the 
soil and its management under western conditions. It covers the development of dry farnimi; 
the climate of western Canada in its relation to crop production; the soil; the moisture prob- 
lem; dry farm crops and cropping practices; the principles of tillage; breaking the virgin 
prairie; preparing park belt land for its first crop; tillage of stubble land; summer fallov, 
crop rotations; weeds and their control; irrigation farming in western Canada; causes anil 
control of low yields; management of epeciat soils; lessons from experience; and the problem 
of crop production. The chapter on soils was contributed by Rot Hansen: the chapter on 
irrigation by W. H. Fairfield; and the chapter on lessons from experience, by 10 of t * 
leading agronomists of the Great Plains region of Canada and the U. S. A. The book P™ 
sents under one cover a more or less complete statement of our present knowledge concerning 
the methods of producing crops at a profit imder relatively dry conditions.”— Jofi" 

4729. Call, L. E. Increasing the efficiency of agronomic research. Jour. Amer. So 
Agron. 14; 329-338. 1922.— Fresidential address.— F. M. Sckerti. 

4730. Ca[EVALiEBl, A. (Rev, of: Hocest, (L.). Le soja et son lalt vegetal, 

agricoles et Industrlellea. (Agrtcultoral and Industrial applications of the soyh^ j 
bean milk.) S°, 1S7 p., 8 fig. Bibliotb6que de technique agricole , T-je re* 

Rev. Bot. Appl. et Agric. Coloniale 2: 34-37. 1922.— The reviewer believes^^ 
varieties of soybeans mentioned by the author as well fixed should not be 

years of selection have made them constant. He agrees with the author that t e 
station established for the study of applied genetics in France, and also th^ 
of the soybean should be extended throughout France and her colonies.— « 
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4731. Conner, S. D. tTse of muck soils for the production of general farm crops. Jour, 
^er. P^at Soc. 16l 5-9. 1923. In the U. S. A. there are some 15 million acres of swamp 

consisting largely of peaty soils. In Michigan and Indiana alone there are over 3 million 
grcs of swamp land. Experiments have proved that practically all crops grown on other 
^ilg in the same locality can be grown on peat.— Afarp R. Burr. 

4732 . DtiCELLiEB, L. tea pAturages due Maroc. Considerations geaerales sur PamfiUora- 
tioB de la production fourrag^re dans l*Afrique du Kord. [The pastures of Morocco. General 
coasiderations on the improvement In the production of forage In northern Africa.) 5B p. 
Imprimerie aig^rienne: Algeria, 1919. [Biblioth^que du colon du'Nord de I'Afrique.j— In 
Bpite of the great importance of forage in Morocco, the pastures and hay fields of the country 
yield much less than would be the case if greater care were given them. Means suggested 
to increase the yields and the value of the forage include the prevention of the seeding and 
spreading of weeds, proper cultural care of the fields, better methods of harvesting hay, the 
growing of forage plants, and the domestication and cultivation of native plants of forage 
7alue. Lists are given of the grasses, legumes, and other plants growing in the fields of the 
rarioJS regions of Morocco, with notes on their relative importance as sources of forage. — • 
Jessie Wood. 

4733 . Greenwood, F. W. Liming and manurial trials with rape at Martinsboiough. 
Kew Zealand Jour. Agric. 24 : 213-218. 1922. — Experiments were carried out to determine 
whether lime was beneficial to rape and whether uncrushed lime from the local deposit could 
Uused as profitably as burnt lime or ground limestone, which was shipped in and cost on the 
laod twice as much as the local lime. Another problem was the effect of the lime on certain 
phosphate fertilizers. The results showed that (1) lime yields beneficial results; (2) while the 
imported ground limestone acts more quickly the local screened limestone is more economical; 
(3) superphosphate and lime gave better results than superphosphate alone. All tests were 
made on rape.— ff. N. Yinall. 

4734. Hartwell, Burt L. Liming with b!gh>magneslum versus hlgh-calclum limes. 

Rhode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 186. 19 p. 1921. — Results of field experiments from 1909 
to 1920 are reported. In, 1917, the ratio of magnesium oxide to calcium oxide in dried endive 
ESS, respectively, 1 to l.l and 1.5 with raagnesic hydrate and limestone; whereas it was 1 to 
2,2, 3,0, and2.8 with calcic hydrate and limestone, and with no lime.— Certain sensitive crops 
have been benefited very much by the liming; the beet crop, for example, was frequently 
increased 6 fold. Even such sensitive crops, however, did not react to liming in such a way 
as to warrant generalizations concerning specific effects of the different kinds of lime. — As an 
example of the effect of crops on a following crop, on the unlimed soil, onions at the rate of 
92 baahels were produced after sugar beets, 288 after beans, 319 after onions, and 400 after 
sDdive; whereas, on the adjoining limed plot, the range was only from 485 to 590 bushels. — 
luamixture, the proportion of red clover and timothy was about twice as great on the limed 
8jeas as on the unlimed plot, whereas the reverse was true of the alsike clover and red top.— • 

L Ilariwell. 


4^5. Hartwell, Burt L., and F. R. Pehber. The feeding power of certain cereals, 
to fertilizer Ingredieata. Rhode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 190, ^ p. 
bv exhibited (1) a low response to nitrogen by spring rye, to phosphorus 

(2i oats, and millet, and to potassium by rye, oats, millet, and spring wheat; 

^^sponse to nitrogen by oats and wheat, to phosphorus by barley, rye, and wheat, 
liiick barley and buckwheat; and (3) a high response to nitrogen by millet, 

barley. Usually the conditions favored oats, buckwheat, and millet more 
crops.— With liberal fertilizer each cereal grew somewhat better following 
X[jg ’ uud oats than following Jye, and also following buckwheat instead of millet. 
^1 buckwheat was much depressed by a preceding crop of millet. — Feeding power 

occurs atTff their longevity, and on the fact that the most active growth 

*■ times, than to marked differences in ability to absorb nutrients during one 
period under a uniform set of soil conditions. — J3. L. Hartwell. 
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4736. Hollister, Bertha A. The relation between the common weeds of j 


and those found in commercial seed. Rept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 187-188"" 
general the relative frequency of weed seeds in samples of commercial seeds shows 
correlation to the abundaneeoftheweedsinthestate. This does not hold true for so ^ ^ 
where such seeds are very easily and thoroughly cleaned out of the commercial seed 
moderate fanning, e.g., Linaxia finorta, Ascelpias syrioca, Leontodon taraxacum On ^ 
other hand the pappus of Cirstum arecase is so easily detached from the akene that thf 1 
remains with the crop seed and only the pappus is removed by the fanning. The o ’ ' 
the seed may often be determined by the weed seeds present . — Ernst A. P 


4737. Hopkins, C. G. How Greece can produce more food. Illinois Agric. Exn 
Bull. 239. 455-4^7. Fig. 1-lS. 1922.— Cyril G. Hopkin’s report on agricultural conditions 
existing in Greece and recommendation of some practical scientific methods for imorn ' 
the conditions is reprinted as it was prepared by him for presentation to the people of 
Greece.— 0. H. Sears. 


4738. Howell, J. Prtse. The productivity of hill farming, being the report of an inquiry 
in three typical districts. 2S p. Oxford University Press: London, 1922.— A study of the 
problems confronting parts of West Britain relating to improvement of breeds, destruction of 
goose heather and bracken, shelter belts, marketing, control of commons, drainage and 
manuring and short rotations is reported. — A. J. Fielers, 

4739. Hoter, James. Bet Egl. danske Landhusholdnlngsselskabs Kontrol med Eomog 
Foderstoffer i Kobenshavns Frlhavn i Aaret 1922. [The Royal Danish Agricultural Society’s 
control with wheat and cattlefood in Copenhagen’s free harbor during the year 1922.] Tidsskr. 
Landokonomi 3 : 157-164. 1923. — The Royal Danish Agricultural Society maintains a '‘control 
and inspection^' office at the famous Free Harbor of Copenhagen. The inspector here reports 
results for the year 1922.— Albert A. Hansen. 

4740. Hctlbert, H. W. Factors affecting the stand and yield of sweet clover. Jour. 
Amer. Soc. Agroa, 15 : 81-87. 1923. — Various methods of seeding sweet clover lead to the 
following conclusions: the higher the rate of seeding the greater the loss in stand. Itoe a 
nurse crop was used the reduction in stand was greatest. The lighter rates of seeding pro* 
duced satisfactory yields, but the poorest was very coarse and stemmy. Peas made a more 
desirable nurse crop than any of the small grains. There was apparently no relation between 
the water requirement of the crop and its desirability from the standpoint of effect upon 
stand and yield of sweet clover.— F. M. Schertz. 

4741. Kerle, W. D. Field wheat and fallowing competition. Eugowra P., A., 
association. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 34: 153-158. 1923. — Crops were scored on ;ie , 
freedom from disease, cleanliness, type, evenness and condition, with appropriate weig 
Flag smut and certain root-rot diseases are increasing in the district.— L. R> IfoWroft- 

4742. McCulloch, W. J. Recent lucerne experience at Weraroa. New Zealand Jour- 
Agric. 25: 162-164. 1922.— A cultivation test to assist in maintaining a stand prove 
tically valueless, It is concluded that the amount of attention necessary to contra 

and clover renders the production of lucerne economically unsound. A mixture o p 
grasses and clover gave much more satisfactory results.— H. L. Wesiover. 

4743. McFadzean, J. 8. Mangels and maize for summer fodder. Jour, 

Victoria 19: 445-446. 1921. — The author discusses the importance of an abun ytijjziiig 
in dairy farming and the methods of soil preparation, planting, cultivating; 
mangels and maize. — F. D. Richey. 
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4744. Noel, Charles F. The tffectsofphosphates on early growth and maturity. Jour, 
^er. Soe. Agron. IS: 87-99. 1923,— Data and observations on the effect of phosphate on 

riv growth are summarized, with a few unpublished results secured on fertilizer plots at 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station.— E. M. Scheriz. 

4745 . Peeiefer, Th. Die Mdglichkeit elnes tellweisen Ersatzes der PhosphorsMure 
4 urch KieselsKure In den Pflanzen. [The possibility of a partial substitution of phosphoric 
acid by silicic acid In plants.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 196-198. 1923,— This is a 
review of a paper by 0. Lemmermann and H. Wibssmann {Zeitschr. Pfianzenern&hrung und 
Diisgung, Heft 5, 1922], who showed that when plants are well supplied with nitrogen and 
potash, silicic acid in addition to phosphoric acid increases the yield of grain in oats. Pfeiffer 
suggests that silicic acid can replace part of the phosphoric acid in stems and leaves and thus 
lejLve more phosphoric acid free for the organic combinations present in the grain. — A. J. 
Pieters. 

4746. Pm, J. M. Farmers* experiment plots. Winter green fodder experiments, 1922. 
.tgric. Gaz. New South Wales 34 : 175-180. t fig. ltG3. — Heaviest yields were secured from 
certain varieties of oats combined with a legume. Inclusion of a legume with oats made a 
very decided increase in yield. Satisfactory yields were secured from wheat grown for green 
forage.— E- Waldron. 


4747. Pole, Evans, 1. B. Ambari or Deccan hemp: Hibiscus cannabis L. Jour. Dept, 
.^giic. Union of South Africa 1: 570-580. Fi. i-4. 1921. [Reprinted from South African 
Jour. laduat. 1: No. 3.]— Ambari, an erect annual yielding a bast fiber called Bimlipitam jute, 
Deccan hemp, and Gambo, is native in Africa and now widely distributed through India, 
.isia, and Australia. It la cultivated in India (also in Senegal where its fiber is called "da”). 
It is abundant and troublesome as a weed in some localities in South Africa. The plant 
grows 5-11 feet high, with considerable variation in branching, time of maturity, and robust- 
MBs. The stem and leaf stalks are prickly and the seed pods bristly. No attempt has been 
made to produce the fiber in South Africa, but samples of the fiber from plants in different 
stages of maturity and different periods of water retting, 27-72 days, have been submitted to 
the Imperial Institute in London, which reports that if properly prepared, this fiber might 
find a ready market, serving the same purpose as jute. Experiments at Pretoria show that 
the plants may be retted in 10-14 days with water at 18-26'*C., yielding 10.7-11.9 per cent of 
good fiber. Improving the plants and developing methods for preparing the fiber are necessary 
to establish the industry in South Africa . — Lysier H. Dewey. 

4748. Popp, M., und J, Coutzbn. Die Bedeutung einsrMagnesiadffagung fiir unsere 
KnJturpflanzen. [The Importance of magnesium fertilization for cultivated plants,] Landw. 

58: 313-354. 1923. — This is a study of the influence of magnesium on the growth of 
plants. The results may be summartzed as follows: The addition of various salts 
of magnesium to potassium salts, both on sandy and peat soils, did not influence appreciably 
^ yield of various crops. The crop yield is greatly influenced by the physiological reaction 
* ^ salts, depending on the reaction of the soil. The potassium content of plants 

Smatly influenced by the potassium fertilizer; however, the former cannot be used as an 
latter. In some cases of low crop yields, due to lack of potassium fertilizer, 
in th ^ grasses and straw, the percentage content of potassium may be higher than 

deceiving applications of this fertilizer. The magnesium content of plants has 
Qesiu ^ ^^covrectly recorded. The tables of Stutzer need to be corrected. The mag- 
plants is not influenced appreciably by potassium or magnesium fertilizer, 
of m ^ of soil potassium is usually parallel to that of soil magnesium. The quantities 
present in most soils are sufficient for the need of the cultivated plants 
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4749. pRiDHAM, J. T. Jottings on the past sesson at Cowra. Agrie. Gaz. New S 
Wales 34: 159-160. 1923.— Varieties of oats, wheat, and peas are discussed.— A. 

4750. Small, John K. The Aastrian field cress again. Torreya 23; 23-25 1923 
Supplementing the notes of A. A. Hausen in Torreya 22: 73-77 [see Bot. Absts. 12 En*p iTJ 
on the occurrence in New York, of Roripa austriaca Spach, for which Small here ^creates the 
new combination Radicxda austriaca (Grants) Small, the author reports the finding of 
same plant by A. L. Stone on the farm of the University of Wisconsin. It produces no fruit 
and ia propagated readily by the roots. It ^ems to have been imported in alfalfa seed frota 
Turkestan, and ia spreading rapidly.—/. C. iVefson. 

4751. Stroup, Freeman P. Com and its products. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 94 ; 788-797 
1922. — A popular lecture . — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

4752. Stuart, W. The potato: its culture, uses, history, and classification, u sjSp 
6 pi., £67 Jig. J. B, Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia and London, 1923. — This is a comprehensive 
and practical treatise dealing with the many factors involved in the production of potatoes in 
the U. S. A. The industrial uses of the crop are enumerated, the botany and history are 
given in summary form, and potato breeding and selection are discussed. Classifications arc 
reviewed, a modification of that of the author (U. S. Dept. Agrie. Bull. 176) being supple- 
mented by plates in colors of typical tubers and floral organs of leading varieties. A student's 
project in growing potatoes for profit, a list of varieties with their characteristics, groups and 
origin for each, and the yearly average acreage and production by states and by the Canadian 
provinces are appended.— Jf. M. Sleece. 

4753. Wagner. Die Bedeutung der Griindiingung unter den heutigen Verhiltnlssea. 
[The significance of green manuring under present conditions.] Mitteil. Deutseb. Landw. 
Ges. 38: 201-203. 1923.— In this address the speaker reports his. personal experiences with 
green manures. The value of clover, either red or a mixture of red, aUike and white, seeded 
in grain and turned under for the next grain crop, is especially emphasized.— A. J. Pielers. 

4754. Wilson, H. C. Comparative costs of production of oats for grain and hay on stubble 
and fallow land. Jour. Dept. Agrie. Victoria 19: 306-309. 1921. — Comparative experiments 
indicate that oats for grain and hay can be grown at much less cost per bushel and ton, respec- 
tively, on fallowed land than on stubble or green ploughed land, even in a season of good 
rainfall, when the stubble land has the advantage. Yield of hay per acre was 61 hundred 
weight on fallowed land and 38 hundred weight on stubble land, which made the cost of pro- 
duction 29 s. 3 d. and 39 a. 3d. per ton, respectively. When grown for grain, fallow land ga\e 
62.4 bushels and stubble land 38 bushels per acre. After allowing for the sale of ® 
actual cost per bushel was 1 a. J d. for fallow land and 1 a. 4 i d. for stubble land.— S', -f- 

4755. Yantis, R. E. Farm acreages, values, etc. Texas Dept. Agrie. Bull. 

1922. — A map of Texas shows chief crops of each area. Statistics are given in tabulate 
by counties, of ownership, expenditures, acreage, etc. — L. Pace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY 
Carroll W. Dodge, Editor 
Charles A. WEAXHERBr, Assistant Ediior 
(See also In this Issue Entries 4930, 4990, 5020, 5129, 5131, 5142, 5163, 5166) 

4756. ANONTMOns. A cnratorshlp of plant pathology. Brooklyn Bot. w • 

18-19. 1921.— Aonouncement ia made of a gift to the Brooklyn Botanic Gar 

to become available over a period of 4 years from Jan. 1, 1921, for research P pjthol- 
Also announcement of the appointment of George Matthew Reed as curator o P 
ogy to have charge of the new work. — C. S. Gaga'. 
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4757. Anontmotjs. A new botanic garden. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Rec. 12: 23. 1923.^ 

This botanic garden and arboretum at Joiiet, Illinois, has a nucleus of 32? 

preg on which, according to Willard N. Clute, comm^sioner in charge of the grounds, prac-' 
t'caily every kind of American tree that will stand the climate has been growing for nearly 
20 years. Other commissioners are Messrs. James H. Ferriss and Pilcher of Joliet.— C. S, 

GQjer. 

4758. Anonymous. A new botanic garden in Holland. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rec. II: 

J1M12. 1922.-'The University of Utrecht has come into possession of a 2ad botanic garden, 
presented to the botanical department of the university by the heirs of August Janssen, 
deceased in 1919. The tract, known as “Cantonspark,” is situated on the outskirts of the 
village of Boarn, about 18 km. from Utrecht. A. Pulle, professor of systematic botany, 
t'niversily of Utrecht, has been made director of the new garden, while F. A. F. C. Went 
retaiaa the directorship of the botanical garden in Utrecht.— C. S. Gager. 

4759. Anonymous. An Index to periodical literature. [Rev. of: The subject Index to 
periodicals. K: science and technology. 665 p. Library Association: London, 1922.) 
NatyreUl;214-215. 1923.— 11118 contains titles of 15,000 papers published in ‘^00 periodicals 
diring the years 1917-19.— 0. A. Slevem. 

4760. Anonymous. Note. Nature lU: 266. 1923. — An exhibit has been installed at 
Kew Gardens, consisting of funeral wreaths, etc., from Egyptian tombs of 1100 and 170^^ 
B.C. The flowers chiefly used are Af ympAoca coerufeo, Acocta oroi»fca var. niloiica, together 
with leaves of Mimusops Sekimperi and Salix Safsaf. These are identical with species found 
gwiDg at the present day.— 0. A. Stevens. 

4761. Anonymous. Obituary. Prof. Gaston Bonnier. Nature 111: 265. 1022.— This is 
a brief note on the activities of Bonnier. “His published research on the correlation of 
function, form, and structure of plant organs is as remarkable for its simplicity and clearness 
of style as for its scientific value.” He “played a most important part in the reform and 
ertmiyQ of the teaching of the natural sciences in France.” — 0. A. SUvens, 

4762. Anonyi!OU 3. The Knox Arboretum and Botanic Garden. Brooklyn Bot. Card, 
ilec. 11 : 113. 1922. — The new arboretum and garden between Thomaston and Warren, Maine, 
h being developed under the auspices of the Knox Academy of Arts and Sciences. This 
institution, established in 1908, now has 60 acres. The director is Norman W. Lermond. 
There is a growing library and herbarium, and a List of Trees and Shrubs in the Knox Arbore- 
tum hag been published.— C. S. Gager, 

4763. Anonymous. The old Linnean garden at Upsala, Brooklyn Bot. Gard, Rec. 11: 
J5‘ ^^2.— This is a quotation from an article by C. S. Skottsberg [Bull. Misc. Information, 

No, 6, 1920] on the restoration of Linnaeus’ botanic garden according to the original 
S. Gager. 


^ 4764. Anonymous. [Rev, of; Hbode, Kleanodr Sinclair. The old English herhals* 
Longmans, Green and Co.: London, 1922.) Nature 111: 143. 1923.— The nook 
but the limitation to English herbals is unfortunate in the respect that few. 
had any influence on the course of botany. — 0. A. Slwens. 

1921^-5' Marc. Emile Bourquelot, 1851 - 1921 . Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3: 253-25.S. 

P^ctoe ^‘^Sraphical sketch is presented. Bourquelot discovered 6 enzymes, trehalase 
of seminase, geose, and gentiobiase, — and considerably extended knowledge 

^Dvertin, lactase, maltase, gaulterase, and the oxidases. His most important 
^4 con ^uzyme chemistry was the discovery of the synthetic action of certain enzymes 

^f'quently of the reversibility of enzyme action. — Joseph *S. Caldwell. 
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4766. Ebeblb, E. G. ClemeutBeltooLowe. Obituary. Amer. Jour. Pharm qS'Ko 

PI, 1. 1923. — ^This ia a sketch of the life and activities of Dr. Lowe, Professor Em' '♦ 
Materia Medics, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, who died Feb. 6 , 1923. gg j? 
of The Medicinal Plants of the Philippines, author of A Syllabus of the Botanical V t 
Orders; and an active member of the American Pharmaceutical Association < 
Hogstad, Jr. ' " 

4767. Ebeblb, E. G. Edward Moretl Holmes. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12 ; 193 jot 
PI, 1. 1923. — This ia a brief sketch of the British botanist, who has concluded a half ce 

as curator of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. He was awarded 
the British Pharmaceutical Society’s brohae medal for an herbarium of British plants tie 
Fluckiger medal, and the Hanbury medal. Reference is made to some of the collections of 
the museum sorted and catalogued by Holmes. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

4768. Ebeble, E. G. fimlle Perrot, D. 4 s-Sc. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12 : 289-290 
Portrait. 1923.— Perrot, Hanbury medaliat, 1922, distinguished himself by his researches on 
materia medica, which include the various species of Cinnomomum and Strychnos, the gentians 
coriander fruits, Kinkeliba, savin, ginseng, kola nuts, balsam tolu, etc. The most important 
research is that published with M. Goris, on the stability of vegetable drugs and the prepara- 
tion of what have been termed “physiological vegetable extracts’’ or “intracts.’’ The process 
for these involves the destruction of all enzymes, whereby the drugs and their preparations 
possess the physiological action of the fresh plant and retain it indefinitely.— Anion 
Hogstad, Jr. 

4769. OBRSHENrELD, Lows, louis Pasteur. Amer. Jour, Pharm. 94 : 766-782. 1922,- 
The life and varied scientific activities of Louis Pasteur are reviewed.— A. Hogstad, Jr. 

4770. Haan, H. R. M. de. Orerzlcht der kofflellteratuur. [Survey of coffee Uterahiie.] 
Mededeel. Proefsta. Malang. 39. 68 p. 1923.— A list of 678 numbered titles arranged alpha- 
betically by authors is followed by a classified list in which the titles are referred to by number 
only.— J. R. Schramm. 

4771. LaWall, Ckables H. The romance of spices. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 95: 19J-223. 
Fig. 1-8. 1923.— This popular lecture contains brief notes concerning individual epices,- 
Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

4772. Lendneb, A.M. EugfinePrivat, Avocat. [Eugene Prlvat.] Bull. Soc. Bot. GenSve 
13; 34r-35. 1921. — This charter member and former president of the Botanical Society o 
Geneva died Dec. 1, 1921. — W. B. Emig. 

4773. Malte, M. 0. The first fifty years of the Arnold Arboretum. Canadian FieM hat. 
37: 28-30. 1923. — A synopsis is given of a paper with the above title appearing in the our- 
Arnold Arboretum 3: 127-171. 1923.— IP. H. Emig. 

4774. Newcohbe, C. F. Menzies^ Journal of Vancouver’s Voyage, April to 
Archives of British Columbia, Victoria, 1923. — Besides the text of the Journal, the pu 
contains a biography of Menzies (by J. Fobstth), and a list of Menzies’ 

plants collected by him on the northwest coast of America. The plants are groupe 
(I) ferns and flowering plants, 335 species; ( 2 ) mosses, 24 species; (3) lichens, 1 spe 
marine algae, 22 species. — G. B. Rigg. 

1 *11. * Bid ^ * 

4775. Nicloto, Maebicb. Annsud Gautier, 1837-1920. Bull. Soc. i®- 
248-252. 1021. 

4776 Rudolph, Adelaidk. Heary Vincome Amy. Jour. Amer. jean Bar* 

99-100. Pt. /. 1923.— This is a brief sketch of the president-elect of t e 
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(^ceutical Association for 1923-1924. As teacher, author, editor, research worker, and 
a^ocifttion worker his labors have been unremitting and effective. He was awarded the 
Remington Honor Medal for 1922.— Anion Hogstad, Jr. 

4777, Sedgwick, William Thompson. Darwin and Pasteur: an essay in comparative 
biognpM- Science 57 : 286-289. 1923,— This essay, left unfinished at the death of the author, 
tompaicn the methods and results of these 2 men. — C. J. Lyon. 

4778. Smith, Louie H. Professor J. G. Mosier. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 15: 29-30. 

1923 


4779 . Sturmer, J. W. Johnny Appleseed. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 94 : 699-702. 1922,— 
The life and activities are sketched of John Chapman, better known as Johnny Appleseed, 
me of the most picturesque pioneers of the Ohio Valley. Arriving there in 1806, he planted 
his first nursery near the present town of Steubenville. His seedlings and seeds were dis- 
tributed without charge, and several of the trees, near Fort Wayne, Indiana, are still bearing 
fruit. He preceded the country doctor and the village apothecary, being a pioneer in supply- 
ing medicine to the settlers. [Printed also in Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc, 11: 1022-1024. 
M.\-AnhinHogstad, Jr. 

4780. UPEor, J. C. Th. An historic spot for students of genetics. Jour. Heredity 13: 
313-345 . 3 fig. 1923.— A description is given of the place where in 188D Hugo de Vries found 
his mutations of OerwtKera Lamarckiana on the Spanderswoud estate neat Hilversum, Nether- 
lauds, At that time the land was a neglected potato field; at present it is partly covered with 
Fa^us syhatica and Picea excetsa. By 1921 the forest had developed to a point where it 
threatened the early extinction of the Oenotheras. Accompanying photographs, probably the 
first ever published of this place, show o general view of the field as it was in 1908, with Oeno- 
theras under the beech forest, a wild mutant of 0. oblonga, and 2 plants of 0. Lamarckiana . — 
IC. Th. Uphof. 

4781. White, Orland E. Botanical exploration in Bolivia. Brooklyn Bot. Card. Rec. 
11: 93-105. 1922.— This is a report to the Director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden on the 
botanical work of the Mulford Expedition for the Biological Exploration of the Amazon 
Basin, June 1, 1921-April 14, 1922.— C. S. Gager. 

BOTANICAL EDUCATION 
C. Stuart Gager, Bditor 
Arthur H. Graves, Assislant Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 4854, 4905, 4932, 4983, 4989, 4990, 5049, 5051, 5176, 5178) 

1782. Anonymous. Prospectus, 1921. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rec. 10: 1-18. 1921. 

0 educational work offered at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden during 1921 is included.— 
Gager. 


off Prospectus of courses, lectures, and other educational advantages 

niembers and to the general public, 1922. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rec. 11: 1-20. 

®3ere!il Prospectus of courses, lectures, and other educational advantages 

1923 and to the general public, 1923. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Rec. 12: 1-20. 

[Rev. of: Gilbert-Carter, H. Guide to the University Botanic 
218, P-i ti pi. University Press: Cambridge, 1922.) Nature 111: 
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47S6. Bcckstan, H. 0. The orgsaizatloa of i geaora! iatrodnctory course la s 11 
extent to which it should be based on pure science. Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron 15- 5 ^- 39 *”'* 

4787. CtAHKE, Liliaw J. The botany gardens of the Janies Allen’s Girts’ School D 
d* p., 10 pi, 1 map, a diagr. Board of Education Educational Pamphlet. No 41 

Stationery OlBce: London, [date?) The history and work of the botany gardens ” 


1 used a 
recounted. Tjj 


adjunct or outdoor laboratory in connection with the botany classes, is 
main object in developing the gardens has been to make the teaching of botany th i*"’ 
practical by closely associating indoor with outdoor work. Textbooks have been ab ' 

'the girls being taught to make their own. The garden, of about } of an acre, is divided™™’ 
iplots for photosynthesis experiments, plots for pollination experiments, climbing nl * 
uipright screens, beds showing the natural orders [families), vegetable gardens plant * ™ 
lions including chalk plants, heath plants, a pebble beach, a sand dune, a salt marsh a 
wood produced by planting chiefly Quercus pedunculata, and a lane. The instruction ' * 
under the above heads is outlined in detail, and lists are given of the species successt 1)^ 
grown in each of the above plots. Only 40 minutes a week is allowed the pupils for 
work. — C. S. Gager. ** 


4788. CoNABD, Henky S. That plant. Science 57 : 359-360. 1923.— In response to 
Martin’s request [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 2984) for suggestions for a good delinitioa of s 
plant, the writer states that he has used the following, which, is particularly useful in showiog 
that definitions are at best a mere makeshift: “A plant is a living thing which manufactates 
its own food from the raw materials of earth and air, or one whose ancestors did so.”— C. J. 
Xi/on. 

4789. Duceilleb, E. [Rev. of: Cbodat, R. La biologle des plantes. I. les pkates 
'Sguatlgues. (Biology of plants. 1. Aquatic plants.) SII p. Atar: Geneva, 1922.) Bull. 
Soc. Bot. Gen4ve 13: 36. 1921.— The “Biology of plants” by R. Chodat is a book which has 
no equal.— Ik. H. Emig. 

4790. EiHEKniQE, W. C., and M. L. Fisher. Report of the committee on lectures for 
a standard introductory course in field crops. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. IS: 41-42. 1923. 

4791. Gortxer, R. A. IFhat is a plant? Science 57 : 614. 1923. — The author, a chemist, 
suggests a chemical definition for a plant, "a living organism whose cell walls consist pre- 
dominately of carbohydrate materials.”— C. J. Lyon. 

‘■4792 . Greaves, Joseph E. Agricultural bacteriology, xv + ^ p., 4? fid- I'®* ^ 
Febiger: Philadelphia and New York. 1922.— The book is divided into 36 chapters, e 
first 4 are devoted to the history of bacteriology, occurrence, morphology, and clasaifiBtmn 
of bacteria. Physiology is treated in the following 7 chapters, including the compmi 
and metabolism of bacteria, bacterial enzymes, and influence of temperature, light, an 0 
physical factors as well as chemical agents upon bacteria. Soil bacteriology 
largest portion of the book, covering the next 15 chapters. These are devoted to t e s u ^ 
the influence of heat, volatile antiseptics, arsenic, salts, and manure on bacteria ac 1 
the soil; followed by a study of methods for the determination of the soil ™ 

of bacteria, carbon-, nitrogen-, sulfur-, and phosphorus-cycle of bacteria an e 

tant transformations in the soil, namely, decomposition of nitrogenous “ . Jsa- 

organic matter, nitrification and denitrification, symbiotic and non-symbio ic n ^ 
tion, and crop rotation. Of the remaining 10 chapters, 1 is devoted to bac en 
water bacteriology, 1 to sewage, 2 to milk, 3 to fooil bacteriology, food poisonm , 
ration of food, and 1 to bacteria in arts and industries.— S. A. Wahsman. 

. pjfjs, (Ibe 

4793. Gcig.vard, Lfioji. Le jardin botanlque de la facultfi de 
botanic garden of the faculty of pharmacy of Paris.) 3rd rev. ed., 779 p. ' 
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Toulouse, 1922. — The principal characters of the various groups of plants cultivated in this 
, I garden are given. A few plants not grown in the botanic garden are mentioned 
of their interest.-C.S. Gaper. 

4794 . Jobdan.E.O. A text-book of general bacteriology. 7thed.,rUp. W.B. Saunders 
Ca Ltd.: Philadelphia and London, 1922 . — In this edition the chapters on influenza and 
giid^robes have been entirely rewritten, and chapters on streptococci, pneumococci, and 
tvohus fever extensively revised. Important additions have been made to the sections on 
jjninunity) yellow fever, and others. The chapter on methods of studying bacteria has been 
efltirdy rewritten and enlarged.— C. S. Gager. 

4795. Kendall, Arthur Isaac. Bacteriology, general, pathological, and intestinal,, 

tnded. rev., xi + 680 p., 09 engraviTigs, 8 col. pi. Lea and Febiger: New York and Philadelphia,. 
1921 .-'Section 1, general bacteriology; section II, pathogenic bacteria; section III, higher- 
bacteria, molds, yeasts, filterable viruses, and diseases of unknown etiology; section l\\ 
gastro-intestinal bacteriology; section V, applied bacteriology. The author emphasizes 
what bacteria do, rather than what they arc, — how they enter tissues, howthey feed, excrete, 
and reproduce, how they escape from the body, and the chemistry of bacterial activity. New 
technique of handling bacteria, laboratory equipment, and applications of bacteriology iui 
preventive medicine, serology, and vaccine treatment of disease are emphasized.— C. 
Gager. 


4796. Loh.nis, F., and E. B. Fred. Textbook of agricultural bacteriology, ix + S83 p., 
9pL, S8fig. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc.: New York, 1923. — Most of the material was pub- 
jishod in 1913 under the title Vorlesungcn fiber landwirtschaftliche Bakteriologie. The pres- 
ent book is not merely a translation from the earlier German work, but is also a thorough 
revision and rearrangement with the aim of better adapting the book to American and British 
aeeds. The introduction is followed by Part I, general morphology and physiology of bacteria 
and related organisms, with 7 chapters, respectively on: morphology of bacteria and related, 
organisms; development of bacteria, etc.; classification of bacteria, fungi, and protozoa; 
relations of microorganisms to their environment; counting, isolating, cultivating, and testing- 
bacteria, etc.; sterilization, pasteurization, antisepsis, and asepsis; activities of bacteria, etc. 
Part II, dairy and soil bacteriology, with 7 chapters, respectively on: bacteria, etc., in food- 
stuffs; bacteria, etc., in milk; bacteria, etc., in butter; bacteria, etc., in cheese; sewage dis- 
posal; bacteria, etc., in barnyard manures; bacteria, etc., in soils. — C. S. Gager. 

4797. Madu^on, Harold L. Trees of Ohio Identified by their leaves. 9 x 19 cm., p., 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History; Cleveland, Ohio, 1922.— This booklet con- 
stitutes No. 1 of the Pocket Natural History series to be issued by the Museum. — J . ft. 
5e/iramm. 


4798. Reynolds, E. S., and R. T. Ha.nce. Pruning the academic tree. Science 57; 
1923. — This is an argument for a general survey course in biology to take the place 
^ 2 specialized courses in elementary botany and zoology. It is claimed that this arrange- 
is much better for the general student; and for the student going on in either field the 
iieeessary technical training is given in the next higher courses. — C. J. Lyon. 


799 . S08MAN, Robt. B. a first revised edition of the Academy’s list of one hundred 
in science. Jour. Washington [D. C.l Acad. Sci. 12: 40!)-476. 1922. 

L. H. “What is a plant?" Science 57 : 359. 1923.— The writer states his 
better to let the student form his own definition from his observations, 
Ettrtrono^” learn such a definition as Martin seeks [see Bot. Absts. 12, 

y J. Lyon. 
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4801. Wolfe, J. K. ComparatiTe grades in field crops courses. 
13 : 59-66. 1923. 


JoM-Amer.Soc.Agr„B. 


4802. Yotjnoken, H. W. Pharmacognosy and the pharmacist. [Editorial.] Jour a 
P harm. Asaoc. 12: 5-6. 1923. — The author calle attention to the many opportunities f tt, 
specializing along different lines of pharmacognosy. Commenting upon the reouir 
for those who desire to become trained pharmaeognosists, the author states that the 2 ^ 
course is entirely inadequate, and that preparation for the profession should embodv^^^ 
addition to the necessary studies of the first 2 years, many other subjects, such as Kn 
German, French, zoology, advanced chemistry, etc.— Anton ffogstad, Jr, ’ 


CYTOLOGY 

GaBERT M. Smith, Editor 
(See also In this issue Entries 6967, 5070, 5283) 

4803. Ajiber, a. Studies on the binucleate phase In the plant cell. Jour. Roy. Microsc 
Soc. London 1920: 1-21. PI. lyjig. l~i. 1920.— The binucleate condition is a normal feature 
of the cells in certain parts of the plants studied. The appearance and the origin, as inter- 
preted by the author, of the duplicate nuclei is described for the following plants; Eremum 
himalaicus, Asparagus ojficinalU, Udiardhus Nultallii, H. tubsrosus, Syringa vulgaris, Momtera 
deliciosa, HemerocalHs fidva, Nolkoscordum fragrans, Alisma Flantago, Polygonum cuspidalum 

Polygonum Sieboldii other authors?) Morus nigra, Hippuris vulgaris, Elodea canadmis, 
and Stratiotea aloides. Some of these were reexamined in view of the findings of previous 
authors that the binucleate phase had arisen in them by amitosis, which view is combated.— 
Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

4804. Beeb, R., and A. Arbbb. On muHlnucleate cells: an historical study (1879-1919). 
Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc. London 19OT: 23-31. 1920.— -This historical review emphasizes the 
authors’ view that the reported cases of amitotic duplicate nuclei in vegetative cells are in 
reality due to mitosis.—H^'m. Randolph Taylor. 

4805. Chambers, R. Ifew apparatus and methods for the dissection and Injection of living 
cells. Jour. Roy Microsc. Soc. London 1922:373-388. Eig.t-S. 1922 .— By meansofSacreffS, 
bars held together at the ends by springs are forced apart so that the free arm of the series wn 
have motion imparted to it in 1 or more of 3 planes. To this end is attached a carrier for a 
dissection needle or capillary pipette- The “Micro-manipulator” may be attached directly 
to the microscope or to a pillar. An improved type of pipette for injection into the cells con- 
sists of a Luer syringe attached by means of delicate brass tubing to the “micro-pipette. 
The methods of using the apparatus are described. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

4806. Conn, H. J. Safranln and methyl green. Science 57 : 304-305. 1923 .— A sample 
pure, concentrated safranin obtained from the National Aniline Co. gives excellent 
contrast staining and is as good as pre-war Grubler safranin O. Both the Providence 
cal Laboratories and the above company have submitted samples of methyl green 
satisfactory and comparable with the Grubler product. — C. J> Lyon. 

4807. CowDKT^ Edmund V., and Peter K. Olitsky. Differences 

drU and bacteria. Jour. Exp. Med. 36 : 521-533. 1922.-The suggestion a 

found in almost all active cells, are sjunbiotic microorganisms, would, if veri ® ^ 
profound influence in biology and medicine. The only reaction thus far clainie poib- 

is that of coloration with Janus green B. The authors have attempted to ma * 
parison of Janus green reactions of mitochondria in living lymphocytes an j(„died. 
exactly the same conditions. Bacteria showing all possible variations 
To rabbit blood was added a small drop of bacterial emulsion and a solution o 
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1, 55 per cent saline solution; the whole was mixed by the weight of the cover glass. Mitochon- 

stained with intensity up to a dilution of 1 : 100,000. The bacteria were not colored in so 
jjjgh a dilution. The pancreas of a rabbit was also injected with various bacteria, killed, 
5 xed, and stained by various methods. The authors state that the mitochondria and bacteria 
.l,o»“inicrochemical and tinctorial differences which can only be attributed to a fundamental 
dissimilarity in their chemical constitution."— G. S. Hoar. 

4g08. Dangeabd, P. a. Recherches sur la structure de la cellule dans les Iris. [Con- 
cerning the structure of the cells of Iris.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 174: 1653-1659. 
fig. 1 o-e; ^ o-f • ^ study is reported of the mesophyll and epidermal cells of young and 

nature leaves of Iris germanica. Fixation with the Laguesse solution is preferable to that of 
Regaud. The development of the plastids in young leaves is described. It is found that the 
epidermal cells contain elongated slender mitoplasts of an oily nature. Dangeard herewith 
abandons entirely the terms chondriome, mitochondria, ehondriocontes, and chondriomites. 
He reaffirms his usage of vacuome for the metachromes and ordinary vacuoles, which may give 
rise to metachromatic corpuscles, anthocyan, or tannin; plastidome, in which are included 
plastids, mitoplasts, amyloplasts, chloroplasts, etc; and sphdrome, the micromes which are 
related to the formation of oil.— C. H. Farr. 

4809. DANGEARn, P. A. Sur la structure de la cellule chez les Iris. [Concerning the 
structure of the cells of Iris.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175: 7-12. Fig. 1 (A, B, C), 
i (A, B, C, D), S (A, U, C, D, E). 1922.— .A study is made of the conductive tissues, petals, 
sepals, stamens, ovary, and ovules of Iris germanica. Figures are shown of cells from the 
conductive tracts, stamens, and ovary. It is concluded that the plastidome and sphdromc are 
permanent cell organs like the nucleus, and that they are transmitted independently from 
generation to generation. The plastids of the plastidome have various forms as sphecoplasts, 
mitoplasts, and discoplasts, and perform various functions, as xanthoplasts, carotinoplasts, 
chloroplasts, amyloplasts, oleoplasts, etc. The microsomes of the sphdromo are normally 
spberical (spherosomes), but may be rod-shaped (mitosomes), and there is some evidence that 
tleymay form fat globules (oleosomes). The plastidome and sphdrome exist in the pollen 
grsins and embryo saes, and are therefore to be considered in discussing the transmission of 
liereditary characters.— C. H. Farr. 

4810. Drew, A. H. Preliminary tests on the bomologue of the Golgi apparatus in plants. 
Jour. Roy, Microsc. Soc. London 1920: 295-297. ifig. 1920.— Fixation of onion root tips with 
» formol-cobalt nitrate-sodium chloride mixture at 37°C., cutting on a freezing microtome, 
cashing and mordanting at 50-55®C. with chromic-osmic mixture, and staining with iron- 
alum haematoxylin and pyridine showed numerous granular or short rod-shaped mitochondria. 
Hith longer mordanting these became less evident and oval and elongate bodies appeared. 
Hith still longer treatment the Golgi apparatus showed as filaments and rods near the nuclei. — 
'1 ™. Mandol-ph Taylor. 

4811. Gatenby, J. B. Further notes on the oogenesis and fertilization of Grantla com- 
pressa. Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc, London 1920 : 277-282. PI. 5. 1920.— In the sponges the 
®Pc:m does not penetrate the egg directly but first enters another cell which transfers it to the 
'>pc oocyte. This is unique among animals. The sperm enters a collar cell where it changes 
com a probably filiform to a rounded shape. Confirmation is offered of Dendy's description of 
^process whereby in oogenesis pieces of the nucleolus are extruded into the cytoplasm. Vim. 

Taylor. 

jolk*'^' J, B., and J. H. Woodqer. On the relation between the formation of 

^9 mitochondria and Golgi apparatus during o6genesis. Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc. 

eat '29-156, PI. s, fig. 1-i. 1920.— An outline is given of the appearance of differ- 

leat when prepared by different methods, and definitions of these ele- 

* M the cell. In yolk formation in Granlia eggs the yolk granules were found to be formed 
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in the ground cytoplasm independently— not from mitochondria. In Mollusca {Heli 
Limnaea) Golgi elements, mitochondria, and yolk spherules are present in the ripe ee 
germinal epithelia contain Golgi elements and probably also mitochondria. These snr ^ 
during development, throughout the oocyte. In the mollusc Patella the Golgi elements 
M important part in yolk formation, which is more complicated than in Helix and L’ ^ 

In Amphibia and Insecta, represented by Rana and Triton, or Apanteles and Dytiscus re 
tively, the mitochondria fonn a filamentous mass on the peripheral part of the growing o 
Later when yolk formation begins the mitochondria may be throughout the oocyte but th 
yolk discs are fonned only at the periphery. “It seems natural to conclude that the oik 
grains of the egg are formed from metamorphosed mitochondria, as is believed to occur ‘ 
other animals. ” In Sienohoihrus and Dyliscus the Golgi elements seem to be unconnected with 
the yolk. In Periplaneta some of the yolk spheres seem to be fonned in the nucleolus and shot 
out into the egg cytoplasm. For Ascidians the work of Hirschler (1915) is quoted. In 
the work of Hirschler (1913) is preferred to that of Faur6-Fremiet, excepting that the mitochon- 
dria occasionally swell up to form the large yolk granules. The Golgi elements are not 
generally intimately associated with the yolk spheres. In Mammalia the Golgi apparatus ii 
at first juxta-nuclear and excentric, but later spreads out, possibly taking no direct part in the 
formation of yolk or fat. Although true chromatinic chromidia occasionally occur in the cyto* 
plasm during oogenesis (Hymenoptera) almost all cases in Metazoa are really misinterpreta- 
tions of the mitochondria. Reports of chromatin emission during oogenesis probably are 
ill-founded.— ITm. Randolph Taylor. 


4813. Grat, John, A critical study of the facts of artificial fertilization and normal fer- 
tilization. Quart. Jour. Microsc. Sci. 66: 419-437. 1922.— The author refers to the theory of 
Loeb that artificiaUy fertilized eggs are activated by 2 substances, a specific cytolysin, which 
brings about the destruction of the surface layer of the egg, and a substance which limits or 
controls the destructive infiuence of the cytolysin; and to the theory of F. R. Lillie that the 
union of the egg and spermatozoon is possible only in the presence of a specific substance nr 
fertilizin secreted by the unfertilized egg. The author claims that not enough attention is 
given to the physical forces. Loeb's theory serves only for artificial fertilization and Lillie’s 
only for the natural type. The facts appear to indicate that the normal action of the sperma- 
tozoon on the egg is essentially physical. Evidence is advanced that the activation of an un- 
fertilized egg by a spermatozoon is due to the electromotive force set up when the 2 gametes 
come into contact. After activation, normal development occurs only when 2 asters are 
present. The formation of a fertilization membrane in echinoderm eggs is discussed. Finally 
the view is expressed that the only essential effect of egg secretions on spermatozoa is the 
capacity of these substances, in certain cases, of increasing the activity of the male gametes.- 
C. S. Hoar. 

4814. Gray, John. Surface tension and cell division. Quart. Jour. Microsc. Sci. 66. 
235-245. 1922. — It has long been held that surface tension plays the dominant r6le in cleavage. 
Surface tension has been thought to differ at various places on the cell surface. Lbe aut or 
shows that regions of differential surface tension are an unnecessary assumption. 
equilibrium between a force inside the cell and surface tension which determines shape 
dividing cell. The author uses fertilized eggs of Echinus miliaris, Coleps kirius, an 
drops in acid and normal sea water to prove his point. He claims that cell division is ■ 
movement of 2 asters away from each other and that the cleavage furrow is due to an^^ 
librium between the effect of this movement on the protoplasm and the surface ens 
the cell surface. — C. S. Hoar. 

4815. Gcionabd, L. Sur I’eiistence de corps prot4iques partlculiers dans 

diverses Asclepladac^es. [On the existence of certain protein bodies in the 
Asclepiadfl.l Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175: 1015-1020. Figs. hl6. mother 

syriaca, A. curassatnea, A . linifoliOj and Gomphocarpus fructicosus, pollen tubes, p 

cells, and microspores were studied as to the protein granulations and plas i s. 
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[jodies Bre said to resemble chondriosoines, especially chondriocontes. They appear first as 
eianulations, which form short beads, and then slender rods. These protein bodies are for a 
time within the plaatids, later the breaking down of the plastids leaves the protein bodies 
tree. In bodies fuse together in a mass.— C. H. Farr. 

4316. Guillieemond, A. Observation cytologlque sur un Leptomitus et enparticulier sur 
lemode de formation et la germination des zoospores. [Cytological observations on a Lepto- 
mitus and especially the mode of formation and germination of Its zoospores.] Compt. Heud. 
Acad. Sci. Paris 17S: 377-379. Fig. 1~6. 1922.— This is a fungus found on dead fish. Figures 
add a description are given of mitochondria,— here observed in living condition for the first 
time in an aquatic fungus.— C. H. Farr. 

4817 . Guilliirmond, A. Remarques sur la formation des chloroplastes dans le bourgeon 
d’Elodea canadensis. [Remarks on the formation of chloroplasts In the bud of Elodea canaden^ 

sis.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175: 283-286. Fig. l-ll. 1922,— Mitochondria and 
chondriocontes arc described in the cells of the tissues studied. The author reaffirms his inter- 
pretation that there are 2 categories of chondriosomes, one having to do with photosynthesis; 
the function of the other is not known precisely. — C. If. Farr. 

4818. Hogbem, L. T. A preliminary account of the spermatogenesis of Sphenodon. Jour. 
Roy. Microsc. Soc. London 1921: 341-3o2. Fig. I-J$. 1921. — Five types of chromosomes are 
present, 26 being tentatively suggested as the diploid number. The possibility is offered that 
the 3 pairs with the sub-terminal fiber attachment are really pairs of paired chromosomes, 
thus giving .32 as the diploid number. The chromosomes of the different complexes correspond 
in size and shape. There are inconstant bodies (of nucleolar origin?) which pass with the 
chromosomes to the poles of the spindle. The parasynaptic view of chromosome origin is 
accepted and the stages described in this light. — Wm. Randolph Taylor. 

4819. Jeffret, E. 0. Professor Lloyd and vegetable crystals. Science 57 : 442-444. 
1923.— This is a defense and reiteration of previous statements as to the manner of growth of 
druses in cells. —C. J. Lyon. 

4S20. Kozlowski, Critique de Thypothese des chondriosomes. [A criticism of the hypo- 
thesis of the chondriosomes.) Rev. G6n. Bot. 34 : 641-653. PI. 11. 1922.~Ia the cytoplasm 
of plant cells substances frequently occur in the form of droplets in suspension. One sub- 
stance is in the form of very refractive, colorless droplets (lipoid droplets) ; another in the form 
of very small less refractive droplets (mitochondria). Mitochondria appear as more or less 
bug series of pearls called chondriomites or chondriocontes ; as spheres ; or as amoeboid forma- 
tions called plastids. The form of these agglomerations is dependent on the structure of the 
protoplasmic network. In the living cells, the granular structure of the chondriocontes, the 
chondriomites, and the plaatids is readily discernable; in fixed and stained preparations this 
structure becomes less distinct, — even if the granular structure is not altered by the fixative, 
staining with haematoxylin effaces it. Investigators of fixed and stained tissues have fre- 
^uenily observed the chondriosomoa as short rods or filaments and homogeneous globules 
rffering in one dimension and have concluded that the small droplets elongate in the same 
rrection and form in this way the homogeneous filaments. The latter transform themselves, 
^ say, by swelling, into plastids. A study of living tissues does not justify this hypothe- 
^^dlermoud explains the granular structure of these formations, having studied them in 
cells, as the result of an alteration of homogeneous filaments under the influence of 
^J'planation is not justified because the granular structure of the chondriomites 
distinct iu the living cells of aquatic plants that can be studied directly with the micro- 
hypothesis of the formation of plastids from chrondriosomes, supported by Foren- 
ia Meves and Guilliermond is justified, but the interpretation of the mechan- 

phenomenon does not correspond to the reality, according to the author. The 
8 &re formed by the agglomeration of droplets and not by their swelling. The hypothe- 
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Bis of multiplication of chondriosomes and of plastids by division is incorrect. The d 
bell form of chondriosomes and plastids is producedby the juxtaposition of 2 elements 
their division. Finally, the author holds that the different hypotheses concemins th 
physiological functions of the chondriosom^ most frequently arise from preconceiv H • 

J. C. Gilman. eaidea^,.. 


4821. Kraemer, Henry. The starch grain. Science 57; 175. 1923,— The author f 
lated by Sponsler’s paper {see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 4843], describes his own attempt t of T 
the complex nature of the grain by treatment with aniline dyes, experiments which were ^ 
successful but which have never been repeated in spite of many trials.— C. J. Lyon 

4822. KuLMArTCKr,W. J. Bemerktmgen fiber den BauelnlgerZellen von Ascarls me 

cephala mit besonderer Beriicksiditlgmig des sogenannten Chromidialapparates. [Observa' 
tions regarding the structure of certain cells of Ascaris megalocephala, with special considera' 
tion of the so-called chromidial apparatus.) Arch. Zellf. 16 : 473-551. PI. 22-26. 1922 '-An 
account is given of the structure of the cells of the digestive tract, of the body wall muscles 
and of the copulatory organs of Ascaris megalocephala, with special reference to the presence 
and nature of chromidia and the Golgi apparatus. '^Chromidia'' (the term is enclosed within 
quotation marks throughout the paper) are found in the flat epithelial-muscular cells of the 
oesophagus, in the subcutaneous and glandular cells of the rectum, in the pre-reefcal dilator 
muscles, and in the muscles controlling the action of the copulatory spicules. None was found 
in the cells of the mid-gut, of the body wall muscles, or of the pre-rectal sphincter muscles. 
The “ chromidia" vary in form; spherical ones are commonest in all cells, often stnmg together 
like a string of pearls. No evidence was found of the passage of material forming the “chromi* 
dia" from the nucleus. On the other hand, when stained by means of Benda’s mitochondria 
method, they react exactly as do mitochondria. For this reason, and because of their general 
similarity in form and appearance, the author considers them to be closely related to mito- 
chondria, He therefore rejects the term “chromidia," as applied to the structures observed in 
this genus, and calls them “Ascaridochondria." In the mid-gut cells, there are small spheri- 
cal bodies surrounding the nucleus, which react to 2 per cent osmic acid and probably represent 
Golgi bodies. Their nature is not perfectly certain, owing to the absence of “ascaridoehon- 
dria." In the subcutaneous cells of the spicular sheath, however, both “ascaridochondria” 
and Golgi bodies are present, the latter in the form of rods and spheres, evenly scattered 
throughout the cell. “Ascaridochondria" and Golgi bodies are probably unrelated structures. 
—n. E. Cleland. 

4823. Lenoir, Maurice. La cin^se somatique dans la tlge aerienne d’Equisetum arvease 
L. [On the somatic mitosis in the serial stem of Equisetum arvense.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris 174: 1559-1562. 1922. — A description is given of the nuclear condition in the inter- 
phase, prophase, metaphase, anaphase, and telophase. It is concluded that the fundaffien a 
substance of the chromosome is the nucleoline, called by other authors pyrenine or plastine, 
and that chromatin is a derivative.— C. //. Farr. 

4824. Lenoir, Maurice . Les nucleoles pendant la prophase de la cinese II du sac 
onnaire du FritllUria Impeiialls L. [The nucleoli during the prophase of the second Iv s o ^ 
the embryo sac of FiitUlaria ImperUlls.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175 : 985-987. 

The eubstance of the nucleoli passes without apparent modification into a gpirematic 
by a sort of aspiration. Between the beginning of this phenomenon and the chro- 

chromosomes there is a period during which an equilibrium is established between 
matic substances, the chromatic network and the nucleoli.— C. U- Farr. 

■ C’r • 07^-274, 1^' 

4825. Lloyd, Francis E. The cytolo^ of vegetable crystals. Science 55 ; 566 . 

—The views of the writer are in opposition to those expressed by Jeffrey ( .Ytoplas®! 
1922), Lloyd finds that druses in the cells of the buds of Ginkgo develop iR 10^7 

grow, and crowd the nucleus and cytoplasm to the sides of the cell. More t an 
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.npear in a cell. The cell wall does not grow or change its shape to allow for the growth of the 
ijrufie but actually seems to limit the shape of the druse. Conclusions from observations of 
editions in Cactaceae, Orchidaceae, Iridaceae, and Begoniaceae are in harmony with those 
J. Lyon, 

4S26. Litdford, R. J . Contribution to the study of the oiigenesls of Patella. Jour. Roy. 
jilicrose. Soc. London 1921: 1-14. PI. t-2. 1921, The yolk forms under the influence of the 
Golgi bodies, and this proceeds until the egg is filled with spherical yolk bodies surrounded by 
Golgi elements. The layer of Golgi elements then breaks up and fragments form a layer 
under the vitelline membrane as well as around the nucleus. Nucleolar material is extruded 
into the cytoplasm. Mitochondria are present, but take no direct part in yolk formation. — 

Randolph Taylor . 

4827. Ludford, R. J. The behavior of the nucleolus during oogenesis, with special refer- 
(flce to the mollusc Pattella. Jour. Roy. Microac.Soc. London 1921: 121-133. PL 3-4. 1921.— 
During the transition from an undifferentiated cell of the germinal epithelium to an oocyte 
the cytoplasm changes from oxyphil to basipliil, in which condition it remains until the time 
the Golgi elements have become scattered, when the oxyphilia increases again. The nucleo- 
lus has definite oxyphil and basophil parts, which usually separate into distinct spherical 
bodies. There is an extrusion of an oxyphil substance from the nucleolus during the diifer- 
entiation of the nucleolus that may he related to yolk formation; the basophil part may be 
related to the condensation of the discrete chromosomes.— Randolph Taylor. 

4828. LtTDFORDjR. J. Themorphology and physiology of the nucleolus. Pt. 1. The nucleo- 
lus In the germ-cell cycle of the mollusc Llmnaea stagualis. Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc, London 
1522: 113-150. PI. 3-6. 1922. — The nucleus is lacking in the cells of the germinal epithelium, 
but in the development of an oocyte 1 appears that increa.ses in size during development, per- 
forming amoeboid movements, with the extrusion of portions into the cytoplasm. A portion 
of the oxyphil nucleolus becomes basophil, which part persists till the end of oogenesis, when 
it breaks up and is distributed over the nuclear reticulum; the oxyphil part mostly passes out 
into the cytoplasm during ooaenesia. In spermatogenesis an oxyphil nucleolus is present in 
the spermatocyte that persists until drawn into the massed reticulum in synezesis, disappear- 
ing before diakinesis and not reappearing during the further stages in the maturation of the 
sperm. In the Sertoli (nurse-) cells of the ovatestis the nucleolus is characteristically en- 
hrged. During nuclear fusion in fertilization the nucleoli seem to be absent. By the time 
of the late blastula stage an oxyphil nucleolus is again observable which disappears during 
eich prophasc and reappears at telophase. Mesoderm cells in the gastrula have especially 
large nucleoli. The cells of the adult in active metabolism have large nucleoli, the quiescent 
cells small ones. — IL m. Randolph Taylor. 


4829. Lyon, M. W., Jr. Acetone In tissue work. Science 57 : 444-445. 1923.— F. M. 
McFarland's observations [see Bot. Absts. 12, entry 194] on the successful use of acetone in 
P of alcohols for dehydrating tissues used for paraffin sections are confirmed. Pure ace- 
fcDe is used between xylene and water and may also be used as a solvent of such stains as 
J, Lyon. 

. ^IcKenzie, G. A. Methods used in animal histology. Ann. Rept, Trans. Man- 
Soc. 1921: (Reprinted without change of page nos. from Lancashire and 
^ eshire Nat., June 1921, pp. 259-262). 1922.— Brief notes are given on fixatives (with formu- 
Giso method, the celloidin method, and on staining with haematoxylin and Van 

^^Qsstain.-C.E. Alien. 

cycle du chromosome somatlque dans les phan^rogames. I. 
folia] T [The cycle of the somatic chromosome in phanerogams, I. Parisquadri- 

Cellule 32: 33M28. 4 pi. 1922.— The chromosome of Pons quodn/Nta is at all 
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stages composed of 2 morphologically distinct constituents ; a homogeneous achromat' 
and a chromatic substance enclosed within it. In early prophase the chromatic con 
{"chromonematic element”) lies peripherally in the matrix in the form of traasTerseor 
curved strands ; many of these are joined in the form of a zigzag thread, but they do not 
continuous spiral throughout the length of the chromosome. The 


the chromonematic element taking the form of a slender filament with the achromatic 
condensed irregularly about it. As the chromosome again shortens and thickens the 
regains its regular lateral outlines and becomes a flattened ribbon. The zigzag chromon ^ 
element now undergoes a "bilateral repartition”: the chromatic substance flovrs froci 
transverse portions and collects at its angles along the margins of the ribbon, thus for ’ ^ 
2 lateral rows of swellings connected by the attenuated transverse portions. These Bwellm ^ 
become somewhat elongated, and as the chromosome shortens further those in each row uni^ 
to form a continuous filament along the chromosome margin. The 2 marginal filaments are 
thrown into zigzags by the continued shortening of the chromosome. The achromatic ribbon 
then divides by a simple repartition into 2 longitudinal portions, completing the division of 
the chromosome, except for a few fine chromatic connections which remain until anaphase 
The division of the chromosome does not involve a longitudinal cleavage of the slender chro« 
matic filament, and it is not brought about by an al veolation : it occurs later, after the chromo* 
some is somewhat shortened, by a bilateral repartition (not splitting) of the chromonematic 
element into 2 new zigzag filaments, this being followed by the division of the achromatic 
matrix. The slender chromatic filament of the prophase forms only a portion of the metspbase 
chromosome, and not all of it as some have supposed. In each daughter chromosome of the 
metapbase the chromonematic element occupies the periphery of the matrix except on the side 
toward the sister chromosome: each chromosome has a sort of bilateral symmetry, and the 
chromatic portions of the 2 may be likened to a pair of troughs facing each other. There is no 
continuous spireme, no transverse division of chromosomes, and no division of chromomeres.-- 
During late prophase, metaphase, and anaphase, the aebromatic matrix shows a pronounced 
chromaticity, which obscures the structure of the chromosome; this is probably due to an 
impregnation by the material of the nucleolus which disappears during these stages and reap< 
pears after the tassement polaire when the matrix again becomes achromatic.— In telophase 
the chromatic substance becomes arranged in 2 parallel masses in the chromosome, apparently 
along the edges of the chromatic "trough” seen at metaphase, thus establishing an actual 
duality within the chromosome. This duality is not the result of alveolation, and it does not 
represent the first stages of division, for it gradually disappears in late interphase or early 
prophase, leaving the chromatic matter in the form of a simple filament, which in later pro- 
phase gives rise to 2 daughter filaments by repartition. Chromosome division is therefore 
prophasic, and involves a repartition of both the chromonematic element and the achromatic 
matrix,—//. W. iSAorp. 


The formation of 


^2. M.Kscafi. Sur I’etamlne des Borraglndes. [The stamens of the Boraginacefle. 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175: 987-989. 1922.-The following species were studied, 
all were found to be alike: Symphytum oficinale, Anchu9a italica, Cynoglossm^ 
Borrago ojjicinale, Echium vulgare, Pulmonaria o^ctnoZi's, Cerinlke major. 
the partition separating the pollen chambers, the dissolution of the tapetum, the c 
archesporial cells, and the transformation of the chondriosomes into chondnocon 
tida are described. As in the Solanaceae, the tapetum passes through 3 successive 
differentiation; elaboration or secretation; and degeneration. — C. B. Farr. 


la T The spcrnioW' 

4833 . Masui, Kitoshi. The spermatogenesis of domestic mammals, r- 3.357-376. 

genesis of the horse (Equus caballua). Jour. Coll. Imp. Univ. Agric- ® ^'^arasynapsi® 
PI. 11-13, fig. 1-3. 1919-1919. — Conjugation of the chromatin threads is ^ 2 have 

The heterotypic division is followed by the homotypic. In the resulting ® jlito- 
ehromosomes and 2 have 19, 1 in each of the latter being the accessory c rom 
chondria appear during the p^tsynaptic stages.—^. R. W'ofker. 
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4834 . Mabiti, Kitoshi. The spennatogenesis of domestic mammals, II. The spermato- 
genesis of cattle (Bos taurus). Jour. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ. Tokyo 3 : 377-A03. PI. U-iS, 
i 1. l910-1919-~-Conjugation of the chromatin is probably by telosynapsie. The hetero- 
typic divieion is followed by the homotypic. In the 4 resulting cells J have 16 chromosomes 
;,iid Ikave 17, 1 being the accessory chromosome. Mitochondria appear abundantly during 

growth stages.-^^- R. Walker. 

4835 . Meyer, Abthtib. Die “Hiille” der Chromatophoren. [The “envelope*’ of the 

chromatophofc.l Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 40: 161-167. 1 1922.-The outer region of the 

chroraatophore was described by Sean (1908) as a “peristromiam,” which was thought to be 
concerned with the movement of the chromatophore. The writer is inclined to the view that 
thia etnicture belongs to the slimy cytoplasm and that the latter is responsible for the move- 
ment of the chromatophore. The elimy cytoplasm is of one kind, but it may show different 
microscopical modifications. When ‘^normal” it is very fluid and contains granules^ when 
"metabolisiert’' it is relatively firm and free from granules. The latter type surrounds the 
chromatophores giving a false impression of a differentiated part of the chromatophore.— 
L. F. Randolph. 

Partington, J. R., and D. B. Hustinobord. The reduction of osmlc acids by 

lipoids. Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc. London 1021 : 16-19. 1921. — "The substance formed by the 
reduction of osmic acid by olein in tissue staining was found to be a hydrated form of osmic 
dioxide, OsO?, and not metallic osmium, as has sometimes been stated." — \Vm. Randolph 
Tfli/ior. 

4S37. PisEK, A. Cliromosomenverhhltnlsse,ReduktlonsteiIungund Revision der Eeimeat- 
wickluog der Mlstel (Vlscum album). (VorlMufige Mitteilung.) [Chromosome relations, 
reduction division and revision of the embryogeny of the mistletoe (Vlscum album). (Prelimi- 
nary note.)] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 40 : 406-409. 1922.— In Viscum album the somatic 
chromosome number is 20, and a reduction to 10 occurs in both micro- and megasporogenesis. 
Normal fertilization takes place 10 days after pollinat ion. A mont h later the endosperm begins 
to develop slowly, and after another month the fertilized egg divides. The species is amphi- 
mitic, the development of embryos by ovulate plants protected from insects reported by Hein- 
richer being the result of wind pollination rather than apogamy.— J>. W. Sharp. 

^38. SiscHEz T SAncsez, Manuel. Sur la nature et la fonction de I’appareil i^ticulaira 
lie Golgi. [On the nature and function of the reticular apparatus of Golgi.] Compt. Rend. 
Sci. Paris 175: 1439-1440. 1922. — This study was made on the seed epidermal cells of 
pulgan'g. Argentophile granules are found. Infranuclear, perinuclear, and supranu- 
trabeculae are present, confirming the earlier work by others on the presence of this 
apparatus in plant cells.— C. H. Farr. 


^9. Schrader, Franz. A study of the chromosomes in three species of Pseudococcus. 
Zelif. 17- pi. 1923.— The following were studied: Pseudococcus nipae, P. 

P- citri (order Homopiera, family Coccidae). The earliest phase of the growth 
of the primary spermatocyte is characterized by the presence of a loose, delicate chro- 
^ ^ in network, and, also, by a large deeply staining mass. From each of these, 5 chromosomea 
do Those arising from the large mass are formed earlier, and tend to remain 

d those coming from the reticulum develop later, and lie loosely scattered 

When fully formed, all 10 chromosomes show a single longitudinal split, 
‘iiv'ui at this stage, and the 1st division is an equation division, not a reduction 

^^aphase, the 10 chromosomes passing to each pole are in 2 groups of 5 each, 
f arranged as before, into 1 group of 5 closely associated chromosomes, and 

scattered ones. There is no regular interkmesis. In the 2nd spermat- 
occurs, but apparently in an anomalous manner, the 2 groups of 5 
parated to different parts of the cell. This nuclear division is not followed by cyto- 
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plasmic division. Each celi is a double spennatid, and gives rise to 2 spermatozoa 


No such 


anomalous behavior was observed during the maturation of the egg. It was not 


tell, however, whether the female is homozygous for the massed, or for the loose 
chromosomes. In the somatic cells of the male, the clump of densely staininff 
appears again, as well as the more lightly staining and flocculent network. Corres 
ceils in the female show no clumping. It may be that the loose group of chromosome i 
certain properties which would make them equivalent to the massed group. This lack 
be indicative of a logs, or it may be that the group is in the way of disappearing, in which 
the origin of haploid males is near solution. The female of Pseiidococcus is homozygous 
the male heterozygous for sex. — Ralph E. Cleland. ’ 


4S40. ScHURHOPF, P.N. Die Befnichtung von Vlscum album L. [Fertilization in Vise 
album.] Ber. Deutseh. Bot. Ges. 40: 314-316. Fiff. !-6. 1922.— The generative nucleiT 
while still in the pollen grain, divides after the pollen lube is formed. The 2 male nuclei and 
the vegetative nucleus then pass into the pollen tube. — W. C. Muenscher. 


4841. Smith, Edna L. The histology of certain orchids with reference to mucilage secre- 
tion and crystal formation. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 50: 1-16. PI. 1. 1923.— ^tudy of the 
floral organs of the orchids Aapasia sp. and of Oncidium stipitatum shows that mucilage cells 
are found in young actively growing regions and are associated with rapfaides. It is argued 
that mucilage originates in the protoplast, since the mucilage is separated from the cell wall 
by the thin layer of cytoplasm and the nucleus, which are in a living and active conditioE. 
The raphides are imbedded in the mucilage and separated from it by a sheath of differcDt 
staining capacity. In Poly$tachya minuta and Orchis spectabilis, also, raphides and mucilage 
are found occurring together.— P. A. Mum. 


4842. Spaul, E. a. The gametogenesls of Napa cinerea (wafer scorpion). Jour. Roy. 
Misrosc. Soc. London 1922: 231-242. PL 10-11. 1922.— The diploid complex for the male ms 
35, short rods with little size variation beyond 2 pairs of short chromosomes. The spireme 
forms the bouquet stage, followed by contraction to 1 pole. Later the diploteue filaments 
emerge from this, showing signs of cleavage. After the tetrad stage the chromosomes form 
the plate with 1 unpaired chromosome, which may precede the rest to the pole or lag behind, 
This is the " heterochromosome, " which divides in the 2nd division. In the oogonia the diploid 
number was 30, so that this chromosome is there paired. The nucleolus seems to emit parti* 
cles which take part in the formation of yolk.— VVm. Randolph Taylor. 


4843. SpoNstiEK, 0. L. The structure of the starch grain. Amer. Jour. Bot. 9: 47H92. 
9 fig. 1922. — The problems presented by starch and various theories concerning the structure 
of the grain arc discussed. These grains have been regarded by most investigators assphere- 
crj'stals. By means of X-rays it is possible to determine whether a given powdered 
is amorphous or crystalline; and if the latter, its crystal system may be determined, 's 
method of study consists in photographing the X-rays which are reflected from the 
atomic planes of a crystal and produce definite lines. In describing this method, the mo e 
conceptions of the crystal, the atom, and the X-rays are discussed. The author app 
method to a study of starch and describes in detail the apparatus used. This 
tested by photographing with it crystals of sodium chloride, the structure of whic 
Definite lines were produced in photographs of this substance, but none by such ^1,^ 

substance as dextrin. IVhen studied thus, starch was found to 


photographic negative, thus resembling true crystalline structures, 
starch grains, however, did not show these lines but behaved like an 


Ground and crusi 


Pulverised cane suP'j 


If starch is truly crystalline such crushing should make no difference, r 

The author oonclutet^^ 


for example, gave results identical with the crystallized sugar. 


there is a regular and fairly uniform arrangement of atoms in the starch The 

regularity is destroyed by crushing the grain and hence cannot be that of a true 
regularity of starch may not be that of planes but that of curved layers.— 
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Takahashi, Nabutoshi. Ueber Kemverandenmgen in Ganglienzellen derFische. 
iSuclear changes in the ganglion cells of fishes.] Arch. Zellf. 16: 463Ht72. Pl.SJ. 1922.— 
jn the central nervous system and spinal ganglia of a large number of fishes there is an invagina- 
tion or series of invaginations, in one side of the nuclear membrane. As a result the nuclei 
appear to be eaten out; in some cases roughly, in others smoothly. They may even become 
pi'escentic in shape. At times the chromatin of the nucleus is massed near this region, but not 
ia all cases. This phenomenon seems to be restricted to the spinal sensory cells and to the 
sheath elements. It is still further localized, being found only in the largest cells, and in 
those which are packed into solid tissues; i.e., in cells which because of their size and compact- 
ness are unfavorably situated from the standpoint of respiratory and metabolic change. So 
(ar as studied all of the species of any one order of fishes reveal a like localization of this con- 
dition.'-fif- Cleland. 


4g45. T'SerclaeSj J. de. Le noyau et la division nucleaire dans le Cladophora glomerata. 
[The nucleus and its division in Cladophora glomerata.] La Cellule 32 : 313-326. S pi. 1922.— 
Nuclear division in Cladophora glomerata is similar to that of higher plants in chromosome 
behavior, but differs in its complete lack of an achromatic figure, as well as in the fact that 
the nuclear cavity remains clearly delimited throughout the entire process. — Material col- 
lected in winter and kept in running water at 12*C. in the laboratory showed most active nuclear 
division between 9 and 10 p.m. The resting nucleus has a delicate reticulum and 1 or more 
Ducleoli. In prophase the reticulum becomes more chromatic and breaks up into reticulate 
elements, the chromosomes, which condense into separate slender threads— there is no con- 
tinuous spireme. In some cases the chromosomes are more condensed from the first, as in 
higher plants with small chromosomes. In either ca.se they eventually assume the form of 
short thick rods. In 1 nucleus 08 were counted. After shortening, the chromosomes split 
longitudinally, this being the first clearly described case of such splitting in green algae. 
There is no indication of chromomeres. The nucleus becomes lenticular in shape, and the 
split chromosomes group themselves variously about its major axis, not forming a regular 
equatorial plate as in forms having achromatic figures. — The nucleus elongates in the direction 
of its former shorter axis; its membrane remaining intact as the longitudinal halves of the chro- 
mosomes separate and pass toward opposite poles within it. Although the different chromo- 
somes do not separate simultaneously, they form 2 distinct opposed grotips at late anaphase. 
Meanwhile the principal nucleolus (other small ones have disappeared) elongates, stretches 
and breaks at the middle into 2 portions associated with the 2 chromosome groups. Occa- 
sionally the breaking up is more irregular, some nucleolar fragments being left in the cytoplasm 
betweeu the 2 new nuclei, where they are later resorbed. — In telophase the clixomosomes soon 
lose their parallel orientation, develop small openings, and become joined by connections aris- 
ing through contacts to form a continuous reticulum, in which the chromosomes may be recog- 
Qi^edas heavier strands. The nuclear cavity is now dumb-bell shaped, but just how the 2 new 
nuclear cavities are finally completed is uncertain; it is possible that the tubular connecting 
portion, may sometimes constrict as other authors have described, but often the connection, 
'fithnucleolar fragments in it, is still visible after the cavities of the daughter nuclei are almost 
completely closed in.— L. IV. Sharp. 


Wagnek, Kxnt. Ueber die Entwickiung des Froscheies. [The development of 
eggs.] Arch. Zellf. 17: 1-44, PI. 1-4, 1923 .— An extensive study was made of the 
^ opinent of the female germ ceils of Sana fusca Roes., from the earliest appearance of 
^ goma until the formation of the polar bodies. Particular attention is given to the question 
^Itroin chromosomes during this period, and to the relation between the 

emir nucleoli. The author, by a proper use of stains, traces the chromosomes 

r germinal vesicle stage. During this period the chromosomes, in form 

^iid Co chimney brush,” gradually lose both basi- and oxy-chromatin substances, 

^Iniost entirely of linin. Hence the failure of certain authors to observe them 
Principal conclusions reached are; (i) the chromosomes are demonstrable 
es during the period of egg development; (2) they are not derived from the nucleoli.— 
• bfetand. 
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4S47. Wsiss, F. E. Varittioiis la the ancletr constitution of plants, Presldentl 1 
to the Manchester Microscopical Soctety. Ann. Kept, and Trans. Manchester Mi *°'*'°®* 
1921 : (Beprinted without change of page nos. from Lancashire and Cheshire Nat M*' 
1922, p. 19S-199). 1922. — A brief account is given of the present state of knowl d ^ 
special reference to chromosome behavior. The author discusses the doubling of the t 
some number in gametic unions, chromosome reduction in Spirogyra, Pvednia 
ferns, and seed plants, the relation of chromosome number to mutation, the causes J ™|**'*’ 
in the number of chromosomes, and the relation of chromosomes to sexual diSereaces 
Alien. ■ -S. 


1S48. Wotrr, Claba. Ueber konientrlsche Strukturen im Eikem von Coleoot 
(Concentric structures In the egg nuclei of the Coleoptera.) Arch. Zellf. 16 : 443-462 w 
to, jig. 1-1 1 . 1922. — The young oocytes were studied in the following beetles : Silodrefapmuei 
CAlorophonus gibbosut, Calandra oryzea, and Niptus kololeticvs. Entire ovaries were dissected 
out in Koch’s solution, and fixed in Petrunkewitsch’s, Carnoy’s, Bouin's, and strong Flenmj 
solutions. The inner central portion (Centralkorper) of the nucleus contains the ehroariin 
Surrounding this, and separated from it by a membrane, is a rather broad region (Binnenronc) 
which gradually enlarges and in which are formed successively a number of additional conceo- 
trie membranes. Around this is formed a 3rd region (Randzone) containing a coarse networi 
and separated from the cytoplasm and from the Binnenzone by definite membranes. The 
mode of development of these regions differs in detail in the different animals. The author 
believes that the outer concentric regions belong to the nucleus since the membrane outside 
the periphery is firmer than the ones that separate the 3 regions from one another; also because 
in Nipius the central region and the Binnenzone are not separated from each other until s 
late period. The formation of the membranes is discussed, and compared to the formation of 
Liesegang's rings. They are considered to be precipitation membranes.— A. E. Cklani. 


4849. WooDBURN, WiLHAU Logan. Spermatogenesis lu AstereUahemlspheiica,Beim. 
Ann. Botany 36: 535-540. PL SO. 1922.— Previous to the last division ofthespermatogenous 
cells, 2 small dense cytoplasmic caps appear on opposite sides of the nucleus from which spindle 
fibers become organized. They are neither permanent cell structures nor are they centrosomes, 
The blepharoplast is first seen as a densely stainiug body on the inner surface of a membrane 
which develops between the nucleus and the boundary of the protoplast. The mature sperm 
consists of a curved, club-shaped part, the nucleus, tapering to a slender point which is con- 
tinued by the thread-like blepharoplast bearing 2 cilia. — IP. P. Thompson. 


ECOLOGY AND PUNT GEOGRAPHY 

George D. Fuller, Editor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 4781, 4967, 4989, 5008, 5009, 5926, 5031, 5032, 5037, 5101, SllO, 
5112, 5168, 5194, 5228, 5232, 5236, 5266) 

GENERAL, CONDITIONS, MEASUREMENTS 

4850. Anontmoos. (Rev. of: Blomefieid, L. A naturalist’s calendar, kept at Swaffls® 

Bnlheck, Cambridgeshire. Sd ed., edited by Sir Francis D.abwin . xmii + Sip. 
University Press: London, 1922 (see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 2301). Nature HI- 

4851. Bateson, W. Area of distribution as a measure of evolutionary age. 

Willis, J. C. Age and area; a study In geographical distribution and origin of specie 
chapters by Huoo DeVries, H. B. Guppt, Mrs. E. M. Reip, and James Sm^ll. 
Cambridge University Press; London, 1922.] Nature ill: 39-43. 1®23,-- 

let agrees that, apart from disturbing elementa, area is a mea.sure of age. Itvorar*^®' 

no means are suggested by which we may tell whether a species or genus is a nove 
The reviewer is very skeptical about the hypothesis, but believes the boo distribs*®'’ 
purpose in renewing the debate on mode of evolution and in making geograp 
a live study.— 0. A . Stevens. 
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4852. HoiDBFLEKS, P. Methodologische Bemerkuagen zu “Die Trieblange der Fichten 
das Wetter.” [Methodological observations oa ‘‘The twig length of spruce and the 

Lther.”] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38: 158. 1923.-The author arranges the figures 
,iven by C. Kassner [see Bot. Abets. 12, Entry 2995] to show that the spring rainfall has the 
greatest influence on growth of new shoots of spruce.— A. J. Pieters. 

4853 . Howell, A. BKaztES. Agencies which govern the distribution of life. Amer. 
5d: 428-438. 1922. Various types of life are considered. Active forms are aquatic, 

(ossorial, terrestrial, arboreal, volant. In case of sedentary types (most plants) character of 
habitat and type of seed distribution are important. Direct physical barriers are discussed. 
Lite rones are determined by latitude, altitude, proximity to sea, prevailing winds, extreme or 
delimiting temperatures, and mean temperature during reproductive period. Faunal regions 
are largely determined by humidity. Smaller associations are determined by local conditions 
and chemical and mechanical character of the soil. Food conditions are of great importance in 
determining distribution. Enemies also limit ranges. These are grouped as passive competi- 
tire forms, which are perhaps the more important, and active enemies, which may be simply 
irritating or actually exterminating. — P. W. Whiling. 


4854. Ecthven, Alexander G. The opportunities for research on the Michigan biota 
provided by the Michigan Geological and Biological Survey. Hept. Michigan .Acad. Sci. 22: 
105-115. PI. 1-8. 1920. — The author discusses the types of surveys conducted by the Biologi- 
cal Survey on the fauna and flora of Michigan, with maps showing the portions of the state 
where such surveys have already been conducted.— Ernsl A. Bessey. 

STRUCTURE, BEHAVIOR, SYMBIOSIS 

4855. Ch.ipman, H. W. Aster trfpollum on salt marshes. Nature 111: 256. 1923.— 
Individuals of this species observed at Dovcrcourt on fields overflowed at every high tide were 
all fleshy and rayless, but on fields separated by dykes the plants were thin and wiry, with 
well developed rays. — 0. A. Stevens. 

4856. Eichtmter, F. K. The reflection of ultraviolet by flowers. Jour. Optical Soc. 
Amer, and Eev. Sci. Instruments 7: 151-168. 8 Jig. 1923.— The author used a small portable, 
quarts spectrograph giving a spectrum l.C cm. long from X = .30:i to X = .50 p to get on the 
same plate and under approximately the same conditions of day light illumination a spectro- 
gram of magnesium o.xide surface (arbitrary standard for comparison) and several spectrograms, 
of increasing length of exposure, of the flower in question, in daylight. The slit of the spectro- 
graph was sufficiently narrow to resolve clearly the Fraunhofer lines, which served to identify 
wavelengths. The flower and spectrograph were protected from direct sunlight by white 
cloth 2 feet above the flower. Data were secured on the ultra-violet reflection of some 30 
Colorado flowers and 1 yellow spider. The precision is apparently of the order of 10-20 per 

The tentative conclusions drawn are ; (1) Few flowers reflect any considerable propor- 
hon oi ultraviolet. Of 25 flowers studied only 4 {Lariniaria punctata, Onagra biennis, Rud- 
rc ia lacimata, and Solanum rostratum) reflect more than 10 per cent of radiation shorter than 
’ tf. (2) Certain yellow flowers show a distinct ultraviolet reflection band; others show no 
'ace of it. It jg pointed out that it the human luminosity curve were extended proportion- 
fceV' shorter wave lengths so that it stopped at .3 ft instead of at .4n, the color of Eud- 
cua Would be purple instead of yellow. (3) Flowers differ in reflection of ultraviolet as 
re/ f T ™ **** ’■sflnetion of the visible spectrum. Contrary to e.xpectation, no white flower 
than 4 per cent of X = .39 p. (4) There seems to be no similarity in the ultra- 
' "*^petioa of closely related species.—/. R. Schramm. 

William. The gregarious flowering of the orchid Dendroblum cnimena- 
locaiit™”' 1923.— All individuals of this species within the same general 

rhythm' plants of very different ages, flower simultaneously. This flowering is not 

'r-, e intermediate periods varying from a few days to several months. In confinna- 
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tion of the theory of Burkill from data obtained at the Straits Settlements, the aufli 
that precipitation at Buitenzorg is unusually heavy about the 8th day before flower' 
concludes that simultaneous flowering in this species is the expression of a heritable fact^ 
that the exact time at which it takes place is determined by some environmental c 
either heavy rainfall or the accompanying temperature change.-^S. W. Sinnolt ^ 


4858. Stevens, 0. A. An amateur wild flower bed. Amer. Midland Nat. 8* 

1923, — This is an account of observations made on a wild flower bed in Fargo North D v ^ 
which was given ordinary treatment and ordinary neglect. Over 50 species were planted 
allowed to grow.— Sister M. Ellen. 

VEGETATION 

4859. Beauverd, G. Kerborlsatlons de 1921. [Field trips for the year 1921.] Bull S 

Bot, Geneve 13: 20-29, 1921. ‘ ’ 

4860. Bernard, Cb. Coup d’oell sur la vegetation des Indes Neerlandaises. [A survey 
of the vegetation of the Butch East Indies.} Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 9. 1921. 

4861. Campbell, Douglas, Houghton. Australian botanical notes. I. Queensland 
and New South Wales. Amer. Jour. Bot. 10 : 38-56. 5 fig. 1923.— This is an account of the 
author’s visit to Queensland and New South Wales in 1921 . He discusses the topography and 
climate of the regions through which he passed, describes in general their vegetation, sndpre* 
Bents notes on a large number of those species which are particularly conspicuous or otherwise 
interesting. — E. W. Sinnoit. 


4862. Gutot, H. Contribution phytog^ographlque sur le versant meridional des Alpes 
Pennines. [A phytogeographlc contribution for the southern slope of the Pennine Alps.] 
Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 185-216. 1921.— The character of the plants found in this region 
indicate that the valley of Valsorcy has not been in intimate communication with the valley 
of Ollomont. — W. H. Emig. 


4863. Irbt, L. G. The redistribution and readjustment of tree life as it affects Australian 
and Tasmanian forestry. Proc. Australian Forest. Conference [Brisbane] 1922 : 58^1. 1922, 
— The geographical distribution of plants and some of the causes leading to limitations of 
natural distribution are discussed. — C. F. A'orfittan. 

4864. PoNCY, Robert. Biologic et phenologle des marais de Slonnet. [Notes on the biol- 
ogy of the bog at Slonnet.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13 : 31-32. 1921. 

4865. Stehle, Mabel E. Surface plankton protozoa from Lake Erie in the Put-in-Bay 

region. Ohio Jour. Sci. 23: 4t-54. Ftp. f-3. 1923.-The list of surface plankton protozoa 

includes 27 flagellates, 25 ciiiates, and 14 rhisopods. The chlorophyll-bearing for^s are 
thought to be present in greatest numbers at the surface between 3 and 5 p.m.— 
Hooker, Jr. 

FLORISTICS 

4866. Babbey-Gampert, Mme. Ls flore des “Picos de Europa" (Espagne). [Th® 
of the “top of Europe” (Spain),] Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen6ve 13:9-10. 1921. 

[The flof® 

4867. Chodat, R. La botanlque en Italia d'apiis las monuments anclens. I 
Italy In the vicinity of the ancient monuments.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13:32^ 

IThe 4®'* 

4868. Gctot, H. Sur la flore du yersant meridional des Alpes Pennines. ^ 

the southern watershed of the Pennine Alps.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen6ve 13- . jj(|,jxero- 
The xerophytic alpine flora in the valley of Ollomont reaches a higher sititu e 
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^vtic flora ia the valley of Valsorey. The area occupied by xerophytic plants is directly 
lated to the distribution of Pinua syhcstri&.—W . H. Emig. 

4859 . Wildbman, E. be. Les bambous ea Afrlque. [Bamboos of Afrlca.l S 6 p., 1 
M 0 . Extract from Congo. Rev. Gen. Colonie Beige. J. Goemaere: Brussels, 1921.— An 
ex&ramation of continental Africa leads to the conclusion that there is a definite relation- 
ship between the flora of the eastern part of the continent and that of Asia; this conclusion is 
supported by a study of bamboos. The following genera are recognized as indigenous to 
Africa: Arundaria Michaux, Microcalamus Franck, Puelia Franck, Bambusa Schreb., Atraclo- 
mpa Franck, Oxytenanthera Munro, Oreobamboo K. Schum., and Guaduella Franchet. Pal- 
awntology gives no very definite evidence of the distribution of bamboos. The genera Atrac- 
[ofarpfl, Guadudla, Puelia, and OTeohamboo are apparently endemic but their affinities are far 
from well defined. In a general way it may be said that in the center and cast of the continent 
tall bamboos dominate above rain forests at a relatively high altitude, rarely below 3,000 feet 
sad often above 7,000 feet, frequently associated with certain types of conifers. The limits 
oi the distribution of bamboos in Africa are given but the problems of bamboos in Africa are 
regarded as far from solution.— //enn Mickeds. 

APPLIED ECOLOGY 

4S70. Baldenspehger, Ph. J. Honey production in Egypt. Araer. Bee Jour. 62: 418- 
119, l922.-‘Honey is stored mainly in early spring from broad bean {Vida Faha) and later 
from cotton and a variety of other plants.— vf. H. Lovell. 

^71. Carling, A. The hairy vetch. Araer. Bee Jour. 62: 563. 1922. — Vida dllosa is a 
hardy biennial, enduring well weather that is hot and dry. — J. H. LovclL 

4872. Cox, W. L. Beekeeping In southwest Washington. York’s Bees and Honey 
1-8. 1922.— Fireweed {Epilobium angusit/olium) ia the most important honey plant. — J. H. 

Lovell. 


4S73. Daoant, M. G. Errors concerning boney^Toducing plants. [Translation of; 
Wear, 0. Irtiimec unserer BlenennilhrpflanEeii. Deutsche Ulus. Bienenzeitg. 38; 86-88. 
1921 (see Bot. Absts. U, Entry 3647).] Araer. Bee Jour. 62: 266-267. 1922. — Plants with 
inconspicijous or green flowers are generally regarded as unattractive to bees, but many of 
theta are good honey plants. — J. II. Lovell. 


4874. Demuth, Geo. S. Beekeeping and agriculture. Gleanings in Bee Culture 50: 
229-233. Pij. 1922. — Notes are given on the pollination of coffee; buckwheat; alsike, 

red, and sweet clovers; and cotton. — J. II. Lovell. 


4875. Hendrickso.v, A. H. Wonder work of bees. Gleanings in Bee Culture 50: 226- 
- 1932.— Pollination of fruit-trees ia popularly described. — J. H. Lovell. 


, House, L. C. Beekeepers look to “The Land of Honey.” Beekeepers Rev. 37: 

repena and T. kyhridum are so abundant in the Northern Peninsula of 
‘ ''bigan that this section is often called “Cloverland.” Other common and valuable honey 
wild raspberry, and Epilobium anguslijolium. An average of 50 pounds 
per colony ig easily obtained.— If. Ijovell. 


H. P. Nectar producing resources of Michigan. Michigan Dept. Agric. 
■Ifichiff — '^^iSoUumhyhridum and T. repens are the 2 chief sources of honey in 

y Ujj -j’ especially well adapted to the low-lying heavy soils of the old lake bed. 
tpp^r'p ^ extremely abundant in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula, and in the 
of covers thousands of acres with no bees to gather its nectar. A heavy 

^bus tdaeus var. oculealissimus follows the cutting of the hardwood forests, forming 
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almost impenetrable thickets. Its blooming period (about 2 weeks) precedes that of 
clover. The honey is light in color and has a mild, excellent flavor. Following 
Epitobium angustifolium springs up in great abundance, and for several years yieldT^V^^^ 
surplus of fine water-white honey. In the northwestern counties of the Lower Pe • 
.AscZepios syrtoca has extended over a large area; the honey is a very light amber color a ^ 
rich fruity flavor, Tilia amencanOy formerly a major honey plant of the state, 1 
rare that little basswood honey is produced. Cirsium arvense honey is stored i; 
yielding a white honey of very good flavor. The goldenrods {Solidago rugosa, S. 


‘come Eo 
m some localities 


Q^d^inifolia 

etc.) are the most valuable sources of fall honey, furnishing a golden-yellow product with ’ 
nounced flavor. In the southern third of the Lower Peninsula Bidens aristosa is common ' 
the swamps, and yields an amber-colored, strong-flavored honey. — Other honey plants of value 
are asters (Aster mulliJloTtta, A. vimineus, A. panfculolus, etc.). Verliena haslata Menilia 
spicata,M. piperita, Acer rtibrum, A. saceharum, Fagopyrum e^culmlum, Eupaiorium'peTjoliii 
turn, cucumbers, and fruit bloom. — It is estimated that there are over 10,000 beekeepem in 
the state, and that 8,000,000 pounds of extracted honey and 2,000,000 pounds of comb honey are 
produced annuallv.— //. Lovell. 


4878. Kindig, B. F. The honey resources of Michigan. Amer. Bee Jour. 62 : 545-^7 
Fig. l-4‘ 1022 . — Trifolium hybridum and T. repens grow together throughout the state but 
are most abundant on clay soils, particularly those once forming a part of the beds of labs 
Huron and Superior, Rubus idaetts var. acvleatissimus is most common in the Upper PcdIdbuIs 
and in the Lower Peninsula north of a line drawn east and west through Cadillac. Asdepim 
syriaca is of value to the beekeeper in the northwestern part of the Lower Peninsula. There 
is a flow of light amber honey in the fall of the year which seems uniformly to have been over- 
looked. An average of 50 pounds or more per colony from goldenrods, Spanish needles, bone- 
set, buckwheat, purple vervain, and asters is not uncommon.—il. H. Lovell 


4879. LatF 4U, C. J. Wild cucumber a honey plant. Gleanings in Bee Culture 50: 59?. 
\722.^Echinocy3ti9 lobata blooms 4-5 weeks and yields a light amber honey, which is very 
thick and of excellent flavor.— J. H. Lovell. 


4880. Mabbott, D. C. Food habits of seven species of American shoal-water ducks- 
tJ. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 862. ff7 p. 1920.— The vegetable food of these ducks consists mainly 
of species of Niadaceae, Gramineae, Cyperaceae, Polygonaceae, Sparganiaeeae, Nymphmeeat, 
RiAiaceae, Compositae, algae, and a few representatives of other shore or water plants.— •/uho 
M. Haber. 

4881 . McAtee, W. L. Waterfowl and their food plants la the sandhill region of Ifebraska- 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 794. S7~77. 1920.— The sago pondweed, Potamogeton pedinalui^^ 
wild rice, Zizania paluslrU, form the beet duck food.— M. Haber, 

4882. Mebbill, J. H. Honey plants of Kansas. Araer. Bee. Jour. 62: 7-10. Fig. 
1922. — Kansas may be divided into 4 sections according to its honey plants and beekeepmg 
conditions. In the northeast comer the rainfall ranges from 33 to 43 inches. The sm 

the Missouri River consists of loess which is well adapted to fruit growing. L 

portion of this section the soils are glacial. This is the only part of the state in w 

Hum repensw valuable, but nectar secretion varies greatly in amount in diiiere 

T. hybridum is not largely grown. Melilotus <Uba is nearly equal to white clover. 

plants are Taraxacum officinale, Acer sacckarinum, Tilia americana, Bidens 

gonum Persicana. — The soils in the southeast comer are derived from shale and are 

leguminous plants. The important honey plants are Hidens arisiosa, 

gonum Pereicaria, and Solidago. DUopyroB virginiana furnishes early pollen 

The central part or the state lies between the altitude of 1000 feet on the east an 

the west. The rainfall ranges between 21 and 31 inches. The soils are of the 

stone, limestone, and shale. Beekeeping conditions are very favorable m ^ 
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A Verdigris, and Solomon rivera. The most important honey plants are 

Medicago mtiva, Polygonum Persicaria, and Taraxacum. Monarda punctata 
^ bundant in the Arkansas River Valley; it has yielded 4 good honey crops in 10 years and 
\aged 100-150 pounds. The western section varies in altitude from 2000 to over 3000 feet; 

ulady il known as the “short-grass region. “ The soils contain a high percentage of lime. 
M serrulata grows in profusion and is a valuable honey plant. Alfalfa and sweet clover 
® H. Lovell. 

4833. ParEi Wallace. Time and labor factors Involved in gathering pollen and nectar. 
4 jiier. Bec- 25dr'255. Fig. 1-S. 1922. During the period of observation in 1920 and 

10^1 average colonies of bees stored respectively about 5 and a little over 1 pounds per day from 
^diloly^ aEta. In the Ist instance weather conditions were highly favorable; in the 2nd, 
mediocre to poor. — The maximum number of trips recorded in 1 day for a nectar carrying bee 
was 24 in 1920, and 17 in 1921. The average number of trips per day was 13^ in 1920, and? 
in 1021. The average time per day spent in nectar-carrying, in 1920, was 8^ hours, and, in 1921, 
TJhcnirs.— The maximum number of trips made per day by a bee gathering pollen from com 
wm 20, in 1920; in 1921, only 11. The averages were about 8 and 5^ trips per day for the respec- 
tire years. As a rule corn pollen was not available in the afternoon; the above figures there- 
fore represent only about \ day in actual time. — ^The average minimum flying weight of an Ital- 
ian bee is approximately 82 mgm. axiraum loads of nectar weighed nearly 70 mgm . ; average 
loads, about 40 mgm. A maximum load of pollen weighed about J of the weight of the bee, and 
less than \ that of a maximum load of nectar.—/. H. Lovell. 

4554. Parics, H. B. Tha American hollies as honey ylelders. Beekeepers' Item 6r 9-10. 
1002 ,— /fw opoca extends from Massachusetts to Texas. Where abundant it yields well, and 
in some localities is the chief source of surplus. The honey is nearly white and has a mild 
flavor. Yaupon {I. vomitoria) and dahoon (/. Cassine) yield a very large amount of honey in 
the swamplands of the central South. The honey is amber-colored and has a peculiar flavor. 
It does not granulate quickly. Gallberry {I. glabra) and swamp gallberry (/. decidua) form 
immeLse thickets in the lowlands along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. They bloom from May 
to June and yield an immense amount of honey. The average surplus stored per colony is 
usually 35-40 pounds, but a colony has been known to gather 150 pounds. The honey is light 
araber, very heavy, has a mild flavor, and does not granulate. — J. H. Lovell. 

4555. Pellett, F. C. Honey regions of Iowa, Amer. Bee Jour. 62 : 453-455. Fig. 1-S. 
1022.— The surface, climate, and soils of the state are briefly described. Trifolium repens 
la the main source of surplus honey in nearly every county. In every 5 years there is likely to 

1 big crop, 2 fair crops, 1 light crop, and 1 failure. T. hybridum is important in a few coun- 
ties. The floral tubes of T, praiense are so long that, except under unusual conditions, it is 
jot a valuable honey plant. The area of Melilotus aU>a is rapidly extending. In woodlands 
y^phoricarpua orbiculatus and S. racenwsus yield a surplus in mid-summer. Other honey 
P tits are heartsease, Spanish needle, willows, maples, dandelion, asters, and fruit-trees.— 
L H. Lovell, 


^ 4^6. Pellett, F. C, Prickly comfrey. Amer. Bee Jour. 62: 109. Fig. 1. 1922.— 
ylum aaperrimum yields perhaps aa large amounts of forage as any plant knovm. The 
oiQ 18 attractive to bees, but there is no information available as to the amount of honey 


1922— A F. C, The annual sweet clover, Amer. Bee Jour. 62 : 95-97. Fig. 1-5, 

lyjjji Hubam sweet clover {MelUotua of6o var.) can be used in a 2-yeaT rotation. 

^ tieairpH better for a catch crop, the biennial is apparently better in fields, when it 

each ^ sweet clover for a series of years. Hubam clover offers a long honey flow, 
of this plant, it is believed, will support 1 colony of bees. — J. U. Lovell. 
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4888. Phillips, E. F., and G. S. Demuth, Beekeeping In the buckwheat reel 
Dept. Agric. Farmer’s Bull. 1216. 26 p., 6 ^g. 1922.“The buckwheat beekeeping 
eludes New York, Permsylvanta, northeastern Ohio, western Maryland, and 
f of the entire buckwheat area in the U. S. A. is in New York and Pennsylvania 
York buckw’heat yields nectar freely during the forenoon: the flow ceases early in the^ 
noon. Secretion is reduced or stopped when the temperature falls below 70"^ 
abundant when the nights are cool and the days warm and calm. Early bloom or 1 
secretes little, or not at all. In the glaciated plateau region of New York and Penn i 
nectar is secreted best on the Volusia and DeKalb soils, formed by the disintegration 


and limestone. The honey is dark colored and strong flavored. Only extracted buck h ^ 
honey should be produced. — As buckwheat secretes nectar so late in the summer, the coioni 
of bees under proper care are likely to reach maximum strength before the nectar ig availabr 
A system of management is required which will result in a full honey crop and at the same timt 
control Euronean foulbrood, which is very prevalent in the buckwheat region.—./'. // . Lovdl 


4889. Phillips, E, F., and G. S. Demoth. Beekeeping In the clover region. U. 8 Dept 
Agric. Farmers’ Bull. 1215. 27 p., 7 fig. 1922.— The clovers doubtless furnish more honey 
than any other genus of plants. The best clover honey region in the U. S. A. lies in western 
Vermont, northern and central New York, northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana, and Illmois 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northeastern Iowa. The quantity of nectar secreted 
varies enormously according to soils, climatic conditions, and other environmental factors. 
The chief blooming period of Trifolium repens begins in the spring about 5 or 6 weeks after the 
last killing frost and lasts 3-5 weeks. Nectar secretion is not uniform throughout the range 
of this species. The plants thrive best in localities with ample rains in July, August, and 
September. Abundant rain tn May prolongs the period of blooming and of nectar secretion, 
White clover Is a major source of honey only where the soils are calcareous and the average 
summer temperature not above 7o*F. Secretion is most rapid under a considerable daily 
range temperature,— night temperature below 65®F. and day temperature above this point. 
T. hybridum, unlike white clover, is regularly cultivated as a farm crop. The conditions 
controlling nectar secretion are essentially the same as in white clover. T. pratems is losing 
ground as a farm crop because of the incre^ing deficiency of lime in the soils. It does not 
thrive in cold wet land. As is well known the flowers of red clover secrete nectar more freely 
than do those of white clover or alsike clover. Under normal conditions the floral tube of red 
clover is much longer than the tongue of the honey-bee. Honey is secured from the bloom only 
when the floral tubes are shortened by drought, or, owing to very favorable conditions of soil 
and climate, nectar is secreted so abundantly that it rises in the tubes until a part of it becomes 
accessible to the honey-bee. — Many beekeepers in this region are failing to obtain the full 
available honey crop because of deficiencies in their practice of bee culture. A system of 
management is given promising full crops.— J. //. Lovell. 

4890. Phillips, E. F., and G. S. Demuth. Beekeeping in the 

Dept. Agric. Farmers’ Bull. 1222. 25 p., 6 fig. 1922.— A method isg 
of apiaries to secure full honey crops from Lmodcrufron fulipi/era. -- . v ' 'a 

restricted largely to Tennessee, Kentucky, the western portion of the Carolinas and 

the Piedmont Plateau of Maryland, West Virginia and the Ohio River Valley. A t 
bloom is a most dependable source of nectar, not much honey is at present secure 
(2.8 per cent of the total U. S, A. crop) . The flowers open about 3 weeks after the averag^^^^^ 
of the last killing frost, and the blooming period lasts about 2 weeks. Trees 
when 15 years old. The honey is dark amber in color and has a strong flavor. 
honey alone should be produced from this source. Complete directions for t ® P 
of bees in this region are given.—/. H. Lovell. 

4891. Schmid, Sepp, Beekeeping In Austria. Amer.Bee Jour.62: 512. 

Austria with a population of 6,4(X>,000 and a territory of 32,000 square miles qqq pounds 
beekeepers. In 1921, 360,000 colonies produced 1,320,000 pounds of honey, an 
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( wax- 1“ locations of Marchfeld, TJnder-Carinthia, and Burgenland 100 

" of P®'' obtained in good years.— The common honey plants are 

Kacia, basswood, maples, brambles, esparcette, white clover, heather, buckwheat, and golden- 

n. Looell- 

4892. Sheppard, W. J. The Siberian yellow-flowered alfalfa. Amer. Bee. Jour. 62: 
129421 . l^Si.—Medicago Jalcaia is a good honey and forage plant, and well adapted to the 
/ry belt of the interior of British Columbia.—/. H. Lovell. 

4893. Sheppard, W. J. The spreading dogbane is a good honey plant. Agric. Jour. 
[British Columbia] 7 : 252. 1923. The honey from Apocynum andro&aemijolium L. is water 
white and cannot he distinguished from that from fireweed by its color, but is better flavored 
and usually denser.—/. W. Easlham. 

4894. Sheppard, W. J. The spreading dogbane Is a good honey plant. Amer. Bee Jour. 
42 : 562-563. 1922.— [See preceding abstract.] 

4895. Sheppard, W. J. Hairy vetch as a honey plant. York’s Bees and Honey 3>: 8-9. 
1922.— In many orchards of British Columbia, V icia villosa used as a cover crop is a good honey 
plant. The pale amber honey is secured in June and July.—/. H. Lovell. 

4896. Sheppard, W. J. The hairy vetch as a honey plant. Amer. Bee Jour. 62; 455. 
lS22.-lSee preceding abstract.] 

4897. Smith, B. F. Quality of honey influenced by soil. .4mer. Bee Jour. 62 : 31 . 1922. 

4898. SwENK, M. H. The honey regions and honey plant of Nebraska. Amer. Bee Jour. 
{2; 197-201. Fig. 1-4. 1922.— Nebraska is divided by the author into an eastern or white 
(lover region and a western or alfalfa region. The dividing line runs irregularly through Holt, 
Boone, Garfield, Custer, Lincoln, and Hitchcock counties. East of this line the soil is loess, 
west of it sandy loams, or sand. The fertile loess is a comparatively moist soil, and the plants 
of this section are mesophytes or hydrophytes; on the sandy semi-arid western soils the plants 
arexerophytes. The annual rainfall in the eastern portion of the state ranges from 30 to 32 
inches; in the western portion, from 12 to 15. — The chief sources of nectar in the eastern region 
are THfolium repens, Acer saccharinum, Taraxacum o^cinale, Robinia Pseudaeaxia, Glediisia 
Inacmthoa, Catalpa speciosa, Aselepias sgriaca, Brassica nigia, Cassia fasciculata, Ilelianthus 
muus, Polygonum Persicaria, and others. To the honey flora of the western region belong 
■Ifftiiapo saliva, Ribes setosa, Cteome serrulata, Cleomella angustifolia, Gaura coccinea, Oreocarya 
ss^Tuticosa, and many species of Bidens, Aster, Bolidago, and Ilelianthus . — .\ number of honey 
plants are widely distributed throughout the state. Probably wiiite sweet clover and yellow 
aweet clover yield a larger surplus than any other 2 species. — /. H. Lovell. 

®9. VosGHESANi, G. A. R. L’ecologia vegetal* e le sue appllcazlonl. [Vegetable 
and its application.] Riv, Biol. Rome. 4: 521-534. I pi. 1922. 

jj Wetmore, a. Wild ducks and duck foods of the Bear River marshes, Utah. U. S. 
^*6 1921.— Of foods attractive to 11 species of ducks found in 

Hiver rnarahes, Potatnogclon pcctitiatus and Scirpits puludos^ts, both occurring in 
tino? furnish a large part of the vegetable portion. In all, 49 plants were available as 
oods. Julia M. Haber, 

®®<1 bay as a honey plant. Dixie Beekeeper 4': 10. Fig.l-B. 1922. 
yield ah' grows in swamps near the coast from Virginia to Texas. The small flowers 

wd is » y^ery thick nectar from March to May. The honey is dark, strong in flavor, 

‘kick -- r o 2- In the low Coastal Plains the honey never granulates although very 

Lovell. 
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4902. Wilder, J. J. St. Mary’s River. Dixie Beekeeper 4<: 4-6. Fig, / ^^22 
rich, swampy land along the river ia covered with a dense growth of Nyssa aqiiatica 
best honey plants of this section, and N". bijlora. ^crrenoa semlaia, Acer 

g'ladra are also common. This territory would support an immense number of c ’ ' ^ 

and could be stocked either by land or water transportation, — J, H. Lovell. 


4903. Winkler, E. A. How Hubam clover increased my honey crop, Amer IV 
62 : 556. 1922. • Jour. 


4904. Yodng, Floyd D. Inflnence of cover crops on orchard temperatures. MonfM 
Weather Rev. SO: 521-526. Fig. 1-8. 1922.— A cover crop has little effect on temperature ^ 
few feet from the ground. Because of the shading there is a cooling effect upon the soil which 
tends to decrease the temperature and therefore to increase the possibility of frost y 
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4905. Anonymous. Biological terminology. Nature 109 : 733-736. 1922.— Scientific 
terms persist but their content requires continual readjustment. Vagueness occurs because 
biologists are not disciplined in methodology and the art of formulation. A terra like 
“acquired character” is used by competent biologists in the same sense but it might be better 
to drop it in favor of some term like “somatic modification.” Distinction between hereditary 
characters and modifications has been critici 2 ed. The relation between hereditary factors 
and environment is pointed out and the nature of new hereditary characters is discussed, 
The important point is not what terms are used but that biologists understand one another. 
Although inheritance depends upon factors, it is not necessary always to mention hereditary 
factors rather than hereditary characters. Concerning acquired characters more facts are 
needed and critical interpretation rather than discussion of terminolog)'. The mistake of 
making an antithesis between “nature” and “nurture ,” — 2 components of 1 resultant— is 
not one to which a biologist can plead guilty . — Walter Scott Malloch. 


4906. Akerman, a. Beltr&ge xur Kenntnls der Speltoldmutatlonen des Weirds. ^ 
Cntersuchungen fiber elne Speltoldform aus schwedlschem Sammetweizen. [Stu es 0 
speltoid mutations In wheat. I. Investigations on a speltold fona of Swedish velve w 
Hereditas 4: 111-124. 2 Jig. 1923.— An abnormal plant produced 9 offspring like t ^ no 
variety type, 4 like the abnormal parent plant, and 1 weak, small, bearded apeltoi ^ 

The 4 proved to be heterozygous and the 1 homozygous, with regard to the speltoi c 
The homozygous speltoid type plant was shorter than the normal or and 

head was more lax. With respect to shape, size, and pubescence of apeh®''^' 

endosperm character of grain, the heterozygote form is between the norma an ^ ^ 

The heterozygote produced normals, heterozygotes, and speltoids in the ° the 
0.23 instead of the usual 1: 2: 1. This corresponds to Nilsson-Ehle's ape w brought 
heterozygotes equalling the sum of the 2 homozygotes. This result is ei^ g^ogsea, 
about by the elimination of d* speltoid gametes. This ia evidenced by ce 
mal type 9 X heterozygote d* produeed 120 normals and 22 heterozygo a. ^ 
cross gave the normal ratio of 1; 1. It is assumed further that the amo 
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dilation is a variable factor directly correlated with the vitality of the speltoid soma, 
i variant heterosygote epeltoid le described corresponding to Nilsson-Ehle’s type B with 
■ of normals to heterozygotes of approximately 1:3 with only an occasional homo- 
bearded speltoid appearing. This arose in this experiment from a plant of type 
^e^ydeacribed.-L. B. Wotdron. 

4907. Appee, 0. tlbef die AjifSlUgkelt und WlderstandsfBhlgkeit verschiedener Kartof- 
fetorten gegen Krebs. [Susceptibility and resistance of different potato varieties to wart.) 
Ifbeit. Ges. Forderung Banes u. Verwendung KartoSeln 15. 19 p., 1 pi. 1918.— The author 
ieealls the unpromising results of soil treatment for protection against wart and emphasizes 
the value of resistant varieties. His summary of varieties tested shows many more sus- 
Kptible than immune. No connection is evident between time needed lor maturing and 
susceptibility. Experiments point to inheritance of susceptibility. The hybrid character 
of potato stocks makes genetical interpretation difhcult. A study of varietal pedigrees 
reveals such facta as the following; of 6 varieties descended from the crossing of Jubel and 
Deutsches Reich 4 were more or lees resistant and 2 susceptible. Jubel is wart-iesistant while 
the reaction of the other parent is unknown. Hindenburg (resistant) and Laurus (suscep- 
tible) arose from Jubel and 2 susceptible varieties as parents. Furst Bismarck (susceptible) 
ta given rise to 2 named resistant varieties, the other parents of which were untested. An 
eitensive list of potato varieties is given in which the varieties are grouped into non-sus- 
[(ptible, slightly susceptible, strongly susceptible, and very strongly susceptible.— J. P. 
Kelij. 

4908. BiiLET, Vernon. Beaver farming. Jour. Heredity 13: 215-218. S fig. 1922. 
[19231.— This is an untouched field of investigation, and great diversity exists in the various 
wild races of beavers. — B. C. Cook. 

4909. Becker, J. Obex vegetative Bastardspaltnng. [SomaUc or vegetative segregation.] 
Zeitschr. PfianzenzQcht. 8: 402-420. ifig. 1922. — Somatic modification of factors is apparent 
o»Iy when the changed cell becomes the mother cell of a lateral bud, flower, leaf, etc. The 
writer believes it occurs many times but remains hidden. Vegetative segregation has been 
oteeived in carnations, snapdragons, tulips, wheat, poppy, dahlia, Victa rillosa, lupine, 
peas, beans, barley, oats, azalea, Pelargonium, asters, Scabiosa, DiaiUkus, Petunia, Cam~ 
peiiula, Aquilegia, Verbena, and some fruits such as pears, grapes and tomatoes. — Fruwirth 
was the earliest worker in the field ;E. v. Techermak and Baur also report somatic segregation. 
It is variously regarded as mutation, bud variation, and xenia, Becker’s classification shows 
all gradations from recessive to dominant occurring in cases of somatic segregation. — Inten- 
sified environmental conditions are reported as causing somatic segregation or mutations, 
^aker attributes all cases fundamentally to an unequal division of the nucleus, — Helen D. Hill. 

4910. Blurm, Agnes. Germau rev. of : Kostitsh, Alexandre. (1) Sur la dissociation 
glaade stmlnale et de la glude Interstltielle dfitermlnfie par I’alcooUsme experimental. 

“erllite sans impuissance. (The dissociation of the seminal gland and the Interstitial gland 
«Ked by experimental alcoholism. StetlUty without impotence.) Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol, 
cool (2) Sur Pinvolutlon du processus spermatoglnltlque provoqufie par Tal- 

'sae eipgrhnental. (The Involutloa of the gpennatogeneUc processes provoked by experl- 
®wl alcoholism.) Ibid. 84 : 674. 1921.] Arch. f. Rass.- u. Ges, Biol. 14: 188. 1922. 

Agnes. [Gorman rev. of: MacDowell, E. Carleton. (1) Alcohol 
jv * A study of fertility. Proc.Soc.Exp. Biol, and Med. 19; 69-71. 1921. (2) 

ibsts' **“*1®! “poa germlaal material. [Abstract.] Anat. Rec. 23 : 92. 1922 (see Bot. 

■ li, Entry 1393),] Arch. Rass,- u. Ges. Biol. 14 : 357-360. 1922. 

Aqnes, [German rev. of; Pearl R. The experimental modification of 
355-556 *1922 2«-310. 1917.) Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14; 
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4913. Bonnieb, Geht. Studies on high and low non-disjunction in Drosophila 
gaster, Hereditas 4: 81-110. j? 1923.— Bridges had found that females 

and 2 X chromosomes give exceptions to the usual scheme of sex linkage, owing to ^ ^ 
of an X with the Y and subsequent non-disjunction of the 2 X’s, in about 4 per 
reduction divisions, but in 1 such non-disjunctional line he found the XXY femal^o^' 

21 per cent of exceptions. Bonnier finds that the high per cent of X-Y synapsis in tV 
depends upon something that m\wt be present in both the X chromosomes of the XXY f 
of the “high line," and not upon anything elsewhere located, since XXY descendants of ^ 
crosses of the high line, which had received 1 of their X'a from another line, always show^ /tl! ' 
low percentage, whereas XXY descendants which had received both X’s from the hich r ^ 
but often the Y and some autosomal material from other lines invariably showed the h’ h 
percentage. When, through outcrosses involving crossing-over, XXY flies were made ' 
which only the left ends of the X chromosomes of the high line were represented in both of 
their X's (neglecting whatever derivative of the high line might be present in only 1 of the 
X's), an intermediate proportion of exceptions (8 to 13 per cent) was obtained; in 1 such case 
only that portion of both X’s to the left of cut (locus about 20) was derived from the high line 
When only the right end of both X's came from the high line (in an extreme case only apart 
to the right of vermilion, locus 33), there was also an intermediate per cent— 10.6 to 15 5 
Therefore, the high original per cent ( 21 ) is not dependent on 1 pair of genes, but either oa 
2 or more,— or, as Bonnier believes, on some peculiarity of the entire length of the chro- 
mosome, resident in what he calls the “genebasis” in distinction to the genes themselvcR, 
On this hypothesis the length of “genebasis” (“ 2 ”), common to both chromosomes, that was 
derived from the high line, determines the perceatage of exceptions (“y*'). Bonnier cal- 
culates that, accepting this supposition and taking bis data at their face value, and neglecting 
the great variability in percentage between different supposedly genetically identical cultures, 
the following empirical formula bolds: y » 4.3 + 0.2 z. — H. J. MulUr. 


4914. Bbeitenbecher, J, K. Hereditary shortness of thumbs. Jour. Heredity 14: 
15-22. 6 fig. 1923.— Hereditary shortness of thumbs is an unique human abnormality, not 
previously described, discovered about 10 years ago. The abnormal trait is associated with a 
long narrow hand; but the most evident feature is a thick, short, broad thumb. Briefly, the 
abnormal thumb is shorter than the normal by the length of the let phalanx. In the family 
under observation the writer traced this abnormal thumb through 5 generations, 13 members 
having it. The character is neither sex-limited nor sex-linked in its transmission. The 
evidence proves that it is an autosomal Mendelian dominant.—/. K. BreiteTABcher, 


4915. Brown, W. R. Pusht-i-Kuh X Hashtnagarl sheep at the agricultural eijwrlmwt 
station, Peshawar. Agric. Jour. India 17 : 264r-270. S pi. 1922. — The author describes the 
results of crosses made in the Northwest Frontier Province of India between a Pusht-i-K'i or 
long-wooled Persian ram, obtained on the Tigris, with native ewes of a closely similar re ^ 
the Hashtnagari. Efforts to make matings with fat tailed Pesbawari ewes were unsuccess u ■ 
Both the Pusht-i-Kuh and the Hashtnagari are fat tailed sheep but the former h^ a 
broader and more massive tail. Both carry a heavy fleece of good carpet wool qua ity- 
Pusht-i-Kuh is a much heavier sheep. The crossbreds showed marked 
of maturity, in live and dead weight, and in the quality and weight of the fleece. ^ 
exceed even the Pusht-i-Kuh in weight and constitution. It is suggested t a 
effect of crossing . — Sewall Wright. 


4916. Cole, Leon J., and Dewet G. Steele. A waltilng rabbit, 

290-294. 1 1922 [I923I.— A rabbit which exhibited circular movements 

waltzing mice and rats occurred among the descendants of males treate ^ 

with lead and with alcohol. Several other nervously defective effects 

the same line of descent, and it is possible that all may have been induce l^gliaviof) 

the poisoning on the germ plasm. Simple Mendelian inheritance of t e wa 

as it occurs in mice, could not be demonstrated in the rabbit.— L. /. t-o 
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4917. Colin, Henei, et Y. Teouaed-Riolle. Dissociation do I’hybrlde; orge noire 4 
larbeslisses X orge Albert. [Hybrid segregation: Black Bearded Barley X Albert.] Compt. 
tjejd. Acad. Sci. Pans 176 : 85d-856. 1923.— A black barley with awns smooth except at the 
extremity was pollinated by Albert, a homozgyous, white, rough-awned barley. Of the 
29 "hybrid” kernels secured, 14 were germinated. Black kernel color is dominant, though 
wny less well developed kernels are merely grayish and the awns range all the way from black 
toithite- The authors report that the F, population includes smooth-awned, rough-awned, 
and ictermediate forms and that smooth-awned Fj plants gave rise to only smooth-awned 
Pj plants. The rough-awned plants are reported to have a segregating Fa progeny, but no 
nomerical data are given for the segregating classes. The authors claim that “disjunction 
of characters” occurred in Fi, without mentioning the possibility of self pollinatiou.— Awen S. 
Sor. 

4918 . Collins, J. L. Culture of Crepls for genetic Investigations. Jour. Heredity 13: 

329-336. 4 fid- [1923]. — The paper describes cultural and hybridization methods used in 

itadjing inheritance in a genua of the Compositae. Achenes may be sprouted in shallow 
pans of sterilized soil or in a glass jar-moist chamber germinator. Advantages of each are 
given. Achenes may be sterilized with formaldehyde vapor or a solution of calcium hypo- 
chlorite to prevent growth of injurious fungi. The young seedlings are sub-irrigated in pots. 
Hybridization is accomplished by removing fresh pollen from the pistil with a fine jet of 
water; also by emasculation. Tools necessary for emasculation are described. Antbesis of 
the flowers occurs at regular periods of the day. Methods of securing seed from sterile and 
fertile strains and of protecting plants from parasitic organisms are given.—/. L. Collins, 

4919 . Ceew, F. a. E. a black Leghorn hen which turned white. Jour. Heredity 13: 
299-303 . 4 fy. 1922 (1923|. — A Black I.«ghorn hen ceased laying and developed head charac- 
ters like those of the male ; the plumage remained hen-like in type but with each successive 
moult became whiter until the bird was white with black flecks. She died from internal 
hemorrhage. A large tumor contaiulng abundant luteal cells replaced the ovary. The 
conclusion is that the formation of large quantities of pigment in the luteal cells is a sign of 
degeneration, the final stage of which is a structureless mass of pigment lying among the 
stroma, fn this case the cells were almost functionless and had the bird lived she would 
probably have become cock-feathered. The adrenals could not be found and it is thought 
they became incorporated in the tumor-growth ; this may explain the changes in pigmentation. 
It must be noted that in the young fowl ovarian and adrenal tissues are histologically con- 
tinuous.-f. A. E. Crew. 


4920. Cdnnivqhau, J. T. Species and adaptation. Nature 109; 773-777. 1922. — The 
author criticizes Bateson’s address at Toronto [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 3806]. P. C. 

llangehdorf. 


4921. Daniel, Lucibn. Variations des parfumcs sous I’lnfluence du greSage. [Varla- 
ia perfume through the Influence of grafting.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 176: 
1001 . 1923. — 'phe author obtained morphological and biochemical variations in grafted 
flaws possessing odorous products. A variable type of Artemis absinthium, induced by such 
pa ting, produced a seedling which in turn furnished plants which varied morphologically as 


well 


s in odor and flavor . — Richard Wettington. 


J) L. C. Color Inheritance In fowls. Jour. Heredity 14: 23-32. 4 fid- 1923. 

jj! *' ™ illustrated by photographs is presented on the inheritance of plumage 

buff'f 1 Columbian pattern (Light Brahma) lowU with black and with 

J Golumbian is found to differ from the buff coloration by a single dominant 
® gene which inhibits the development of buff pigment in the feathers and by mulUp e 
the amount of black pigment in certain parts of the plumage. The Columbian 
6 m found to differ from self black by 2 main genes,— the sex-linked gene for inhibition 

isnxiojB, Tot, U, no, 7 
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of buff (present in Columbians^ absent in blacks) and a dominant autosomal 
sion of black to all or nearly all of the plum^ (present in blacks, absent in 
L. C. Dunn, 

4923. Federley, Habrt. BtMen Chromosomenkonjugatloa, Mendelspaltimg und 
tUitSt be! Spezlesbastarden elnes Drelbusd? [Does chromosome conjugation 
segregation and fertUi^ in species hybrids form a triple alliance?] Hereditas 4- I6i*^ 
1 fig. 1923.— "Non-conjugation of the chromosomes in the gametogenesis of species h 
results in partial or total sterility in Fi, and non-segregation in Fj and in back-crossea ^ i 
the species hybrid Ghaeroeampa pttrcellus 9 X Ck. elpinor cf [hawk-moths] all* 

29 porcci^tt«'chromosomes conjugate with the 29 eipfnor-chromosomes both in the sperm ^ 
togenesia and in the oogenesis. In this case fertility in Fi and segreption ia Fi and in bac^ 
crosses is consequently to be expected.” The Fi, for a species-hybrid, is remarkably fertile' 
Difficulty in making a mating to produce Fi arose from the fact that the 15 females acquired 
full development within 2 weeks, while the males matured much more slowly. Two males 
were carried to maturity in 4 weeks, the 7 others wintered over. Only 1 mating was obtained 
and from it only 11 eggs, of which 5 hatched, all dying as caterpillars. The overwintering 
males eclosed earlier than the parent species, but a mating with a porcellus 9 was brought 
about. All of the 38 eggs then laid hatched but, though apparently structurally normal 
only 7 larvae would eat {Epilobium anguslifolium), and all except 1 female died before pupa- 
tion. Hybrid viability depends not only on successful conjugation of chromosomes but also 
upon other unknown conditions. — ^The horn of the young larva of elpinor is long and dark’ 
that of porcellus ia a raised wart. The Fi was like eplinor, and the 5 Fj caterpillars likewise 
had the horn, but no segregation occurs, for the 38 larvae of the back-cross {porcellus 9 x 
F* (f) all have the porcellus-hke small cone. — J. H. Gerould. 

4924. Fehlinoer, H. Geschlechtsyerhilltnis der Geborenea und Alter der Eltem in der 
Stadt Amsterdam. [Sex ratio of births and age of parents in Amsterdam.] [German rev. of: 
Statlstlsch Jahrb. d. Stadt Amsterdam, 1917. (Statistical year book of the city of Amsterdam, 
1917.)! Arch. Rasa- u.Ges. Biol. 14:230-231. 1922. 

4925. Fetscheb. [German rev. of: Weie, A. Die Innere Sekretion. (The internal 
secretion.) 140 p., SS fi.g. Julius Springer: Berlin, 1921.) Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 
186-187. 1922. [See alsaBot. Abets. 11, Entry 3892; 12, Entry 4944.1 

4926. Fick. Die Famine Fick. [The FIck family.] Arch. Rass.- u.Ges. Biol. 14: 15^1'^' 
1922. — This paper describes the genealogical tree and special characteristics of the descendants 
of one Herman Fick, born 1702, in Oberfranken, Germany. In this family are found 6 persons 
of well-known ability, 7 unusually gifted but less gifted than the 6 first mentioned, 15 gute 
more than the average, and 10 others, with more than average ability but who died be ore 
reaching full maturity, 4 of these being killed during the World War. The activities 

of those of distinguished ability are noted; also the activities of those of less excep 
ability, among them teachers, governess, and 1 farmer. The description gives a 
picture of the activities of all the descendants in the 1 line traced through to the 
The physical traits, such as general build, skin, and hair and eye color, are noted 
individuals. No attempt is made to analyse from any point of view the data -j. 
The plea ia made that more genealt^csl-biographical studies be made of t e ans 
families of Germany.— A. H. Estabrook. 

f 111© Icifdct® 

4927. Folsom, Donald. Mutstloos of the potato. Two somewhat uns ^ 

eports of the Irish potato. Jour. Heredity 14: 45-48. S fig. 1923 .— One typ^e 
originally observed only once, and the other type 4 times, in over 350,000 P"” , tlirosS** 

foliage diseases. The former type, characterised by simple leaves, was ’’ J^j^^porarily 
a series of 4 vegetative generations and in the 3rd generation reverted par y a glabro® 
to the compound-leaf norm. The fatter type, characterized by thick, dis ® 

leaves, was grown through 1 series of 5 vegetative generations, and reque 


for exten. 
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4928. Franz, V. [German rev. of: Becher, Siegfried. Fliigelfarbung der KoUbris 

eeschlechtllche Zuchtwahl. (Wing color of bumming birds and sexual selection.) Anat. 

Heft 57: 447-482. 1919.] Arch. Rasa.- u. Ges. Biol. 14: 180-181. 1922, 

4929. Fbanz, V. [German rev. of: Lehmann, Ernst. Variabilitat und Blatenmorphol- 
(Variability and flower morphology.) Biol. Zentralbl. 38: 1--38. 1918 (see Bot. Absta. 

/entry 1796)-] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14: 346-347. 1922. 

4930. Franz, V. [German rev. of : Lobosch, W. Der Akademiestriet zwischen Geoffrey 
St. -Hiilaire und Cuvier im Jabre 1830 und seine leltenden Gedanken. (The debate between 
Q^ffroy St.-Hiilaire and Cuvier in 1830 and Its main issues.) Biol. Zentralbl, 38 : 357-384, 
3 g/_ 455 , 1918.) Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14; 345. 1922. 

4931. Frets, G. P. The index cephalicus. Genctica 4: 481-534. 1922.— Original statis- 
tical <iata are given for the head index of 3,600 persons, gathered from patients and visitors 
at the Asylum Maasoord of Rotterdam, and also from field trips from the institution. The 
author's data are compared with these of Gallon and others, citing their results. He studied 
th6 movement of growth of the head in children, showing that the head index of children 
changes little during growth.— Summary of findings: (1) variability of head index with men 
13 larger than with women; (2) index of male is lower than that of the female, of brothers 
lower than sisters; (3) among the low indices there are more males than females, among the 
high indices there are more females than males; (4) the variability of head-length and head- 
breadth is larger for the male than for the female; (o) probably the skew curve of frequency 
of distribution for the index fits better for the author’s and the Swedish material of Retzius 
than the normal curve does. — The author considers that his data show "that the 
inder cephalicus is a characteristic which has a racial and sexual element as a basis and altera- 
tions of this take place according to the law of compensational growth, in its effect varying 
for diSereat capacities of the head.” The rule for compensational growthisthat alterations 
of the form of the head take place by an increase or decrea.se of each of the 3 dimensions of 
the head in a correlated proportion. Tables giving lengths and breadths with head capacities, 
taken from Tocher, are shown to demonstrate this compensational growth. Effects of com- 
pensational growth are not always the same; in the case of large heads, with an increase of 
breadth, the height decreases rather than the length shortening, and in the case of small 
heads, a growing shorter is accompanied by less length rather than by less height. — A. H. 
Eilabrook. 


4932. Fruwirth, C. Handbuch der landwlrtschaftllchen Pfianzenzuchtung. 4. neu- 
bearb, Aufl, Bd. 3. Die Ztichtuug von Kartoffel, Erdbime, Lein, Hanf, Tabak, Hopfen, 
Bachweizen, Hulsenfruchtern und kleeartlgen Futterpflanzen. [Handbook of agricultural 
plant breeding, Vol. 3. Breeding of potatoes, Jerusalem artichoke, flax, hemp, 

kbacco, hops, buckwheat, leguminous fodder plants.] xvi + p->h^ M- Faul Parey: 

srin, 1922,— This edition covers the literature of the subject up to the spring of 1921 [see 
■ Absta. 6, Entry 1670], Extensive changes appear in the chapter on hybridization of 
and beans and some revision in the chapters on potatoes, hemp, flax, and red clover, 
researches by the author on potatoes, hemn buckNvheat, and leguminous forage plants 

^:«iQcluded.-L.A.>Fait«nper. 


Relati Marie S., and John W. Gowen. Studies in milk secretion. XVII. 

®lween milk yields and butter-fat percentages of the 7 day and 365 day tests, of 
"Tb* ' registry cattle. Maine Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 306. Xl-60, 1922. 

‘I’ffere T ^ correlation of -f-.660 as the weighted average of correlations between 
yields among advanced registry Holstein-Friesian cows. The cor- 
oetween a 7-day milk yield and 365-day milk yield of the same lactation is -b.598. 
6n 7-day milk yield and 365-day milk yield of a different lactation is 4- .462, The 
correlations dealing with butter fat percentage were +.715, + .531, and +.423 
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respectively. .All of the regressions were fairly close to linear. Linear predictio t 
are given for various age groups. The analysis indicates no changes in recent 
correlations which would tend to corroborate the common view that recent dia^^'* ^ 
methods of manipulating feeding and care for the 7-day test have vitiated its value™** 
concluded that the 7-day teat gives a valuable indication of the potential milk ^ 
butter-fat percentage of Holstein-Priesian cows although less valuable than a 365-da 
SemllWrigAt. -“7 test, - 


4934. GontAtTMiN, A. Les Phalaenopsls cultlvSs et leurs hybrldes. (The cuIh 
I dialaenopslds and their hybrids.] Eev. Hort. 95; 31fr-318. 1923.— The cultivated Ph? 
aenopsids and their introduction are noted. Numerous hybrids are mentioned with b * i 
statements as to origin. — Rickard Wellington. * 


4935. Harlan, Harry V., and Merrit N. Pope. Many-noded dwarf barley. Jour 
Heredity 12 : 269-273. 3 fig. 1922.— A barley plant having a large number of leaves and ex- 
tremely short internodes was found in an agricultural variety of Hordeum distickon nudum 
One seed from this plant was germinated in the greenhouse and produced a greatly modified 
plant somewhat taller than the parent, which was about 60 cm. from crown to tip of awns 
Two seeds from this plant produced many-noded dwarf plants about 50 cm, tall. Hybrids of 
the dwarf strain were made successfully with 4 other varieties of barley. No “dwarf” ehatsc- 
teristics were found in the Fi, but in the F, segregation occurred in a ratio of spprorimstely 
3 normals to 1 dwarf. The most plausible explanation of the appearance of this dwarf is that 
it is amutation.— ff. C. Cook. 


4936. Harlan, Harry V., and Merrxtt N. Pope. The use and value of back-crosses la 
small-gtaln breeding. Jour. Heredity 13 : 319-322. 1922 11923).— Back-crossing has long 
been used to fix desired characters in animal breeding, but has not been so widely used iu plant 
breeding, even when the plants used are seif-fertilized and therefore immune to the evil effects 
of the method. An account is given of an experiment to produce smooth-awned barley by 
back-crossing which has so tar given very promising reeults. In this case all the cbarnctera 
except the smooth awns are desired from I parent, and only the smooth awns from the other. 
Assuming only 20 factors, and no linkage, there would be 1 chance in 1,048,576 that the 20 
desired characters would be found in any 1 segregate, and 1 chance in 4 that this segregate 
would be smooth-awned. It obviously would be impoesible to grow such a generation. Oa 
the other hand, by back-crossing there would be a rapid elimination of the undesirable charac- 
ters. The number of plants necessary would be much lees, and the chances of finding the 
desirable one proportionally greater.— B. C. Cook. 

4937. Herwerden, M. A. van. (Dutch rev, of: Weszecset, 0., und F. Veszab. He®' 
senblologlscbe Dntersuchnngen mlttels Iso-himagglutlnlnen. (Raclal-hiologlcal *“'''***^’ 
tions with Iso-haemaglutloins.) Biochem. Zeitschr. 26: 33-39. 1921.) Genetics 4; 479- 
1922. 

4938. Hirscb. [German rev. of; Woltereck, R. Variation und Artbllduag. Awjf 
tische und experlmentelle Untersuchungen an pelagischen Daphnlden und andeten 
ceren. I. Moiphologische, entwicklungsgeschlchtUche nnd physlologlsche “*^5 
Analyse. (Variation and species formation. Analytical and experimental laves g 

on pelade Daphnlds and other Cladocerans. I. Morphological, developmental, “ „ 

logical analysis of variations.) H5 p., 8 pf., SS fig. Francke; Bern, 1919.) Arc 
Ges. Biol. 14: 179-180. 1922. 

4939. Huilet, Jclian. Glands and development; amphlbisn motamo^hosls 

as consecutive dimorphism controlled by the glands of Internal secretion, ^js^geir® 

349-358, 1922; 14:3-11. Sfig. 1923.— The essence of metamorphoeis is the rapid ^ 
one form to another during the life history. This morphological change m a 
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...•estigated is associated with a physiological change. This in amphibia is concerned with 
1 thyroid, in insects with N-metabolism.-Similar morphological and physiological changes 
1 seen in protandric and protogynous hermaphrodites, and in the type of intersexuality 
(consecutive) seen m Goldschmidt’s moths, produced by crossing geographical races of 
Mtria. All are cases of consecutive dimorphism.-Why do different Ahuras require 
^fierent times to reach metamorphosis? How is it that the limbs react differently to thyroid 
treatment in Anura and U r^elat Why do N eclurus and other perenibrachiates fail to meta- 
morphose even after thyroid treatment? One is driven to believe (1) that the relative rate 
of thyroid growth varies in different species, metamorphosis occurring only after a certain ■ 
relative concentration occurs in the blood. (2) That different tissues of the organism are 
iigcjjgitized” differently to the thyroid hormone, some (e.g., limbs of Anura) reacting to it by 
(a) increased growth, others (e.g., Anuran tail) by (b) breakdown; still others are unaffected 
(e.g., lung). This probably implies that the different tissues are adapted to different optima 
of mrtabolic rate. (3) That the same tissue may be sensitized differently in different species. 
Attention is drawn to the importance of the study of relative rates of processes for a proper 
understanding of the physiology of development.— J. Huxley. 

4940. Jenkins, M. T. A new method of self-polUnating com. Jour. Heredity 14t 41-44, 

I fy. 1923.— A modified technique for self-pollinating com is described which is considered 
more rapid and as safe as older methods. The tassel is pulled and enclosed with the shoot 
in 1 12-pound paper bag. To keep the tassel shedding, its stem is inserted in a small bottle 
of water attached to the atalk. — M. T. Jenkins. 

4941. JoHANNSEN, W. Some remarks about units In heredity. Hereditas 4 : 133-141, 
M23,— Relationships of many terms used in genetics are discussed and the inadequacy of 
some pointed out; “unit-character,” particularly, is one that should be “exterminated.” 
The author suggests that the socalled experimentally demonstrated units are nothing more than 
eipressions for local deviations from the original (“normal”) constitutional state in the chro-. 
mosorne; that the whole of Mendelism is “perhaps nothing but an establishment of very many 
ciiiomosomical irregularities, disturbances or diseases of enormously practical and theoretical 
importance but without deeper value for an understanding of the ‘normal’ constitution of 
satuial biotypes.” — Merle C, CouUer, 

4942. Eajanus, Birqer. (Iber Ahrehenabstand und Ahrchenzabl bel Nachkommen- 
sotalten von Speltold-Heterozygoten. [Intemode length of spikes and number of spikelets 
h the descendants of speltold heterozygotes. I Hereditas 4: 10-16. 1923.— In progenies of a 
Wsi between 2 common wheats, heterozygous spcltoid plants showed almost uniformly 
Sweater intemode length and fewer spikelets than shown by the vuJgare plants. Homozygous 
‘peltoid plants showed these modifications over both normal and heterozygous plants but in 
^irss pronounced manner. In progenies of a cross between a common wheat and a speltoid 
ifpe the above facts were established even more clearly. The observed differences are cer- 

genetieal in part but probably due partly to environmental conditions. — L. R. Waldron.' 

4943. Kelly, J. P, Astylis Phlox; the relation of this variation in Phlox Drtimmondll 
“ tie large-eyed flower. Jour. Heredity 13 : 338-342. S fig. 1922 [1923].— In cultures of 

'umtnond’s phlox plants with exceptionally small ruffled and styleless flowers occurred; 
set no seed although pollen was abundant. This type was named astylis; crossed with 
normal progeny. Inbreeding Fi plants led to a segregation in I 2 of about 
I ' ® 'Rfiicating a imifactorial difference. It was discovered that astylis crossed, to colored 
small white eyes led to the large-eyed colored types named in commercial circles, 
Per c* plants always split when inbred into about 25 per cent astylis, SO 

srhicularis, and 25 per cent smaU.eyed plants. — J. P. Kelly. 

fii^:^9®HLEs, 0. [Germanrev.oftWEiL, A. Die innere Sekretlon. Elne Elafiihrung 
Rnd Arzte. (The Internal secretion. An introductory text for students and 
'’ffetbM Julius Springer: Berlin, 1921.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm,- u. 

■ 136-138. 1922. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 3892; 12, Entry 4925.] 
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4945. K030-n0MHCKHD9, B. M. [Kozot-Powanski, B. M.] SBo^ioim 

fisale of evolution.} BypesecrffUR Kpacnonap [Burevestnik Krasnodar] p 
TmiorpaeHK Kye^epAOHurpaeTpecra [Soviet Printing Presaes]: Woroneah, 1922 —a 
cause is the interference of man after his emigration from the Pacific continent d ^ 
Kozot-Poljamki. ' 

4946. L^aillon, A. Sur It f4oondit4 des hybrldes obtenus par le croisement du C 
Pilot miile (Dafila acuta L.) et du Cuaard sauvage femelle (Anas boschas L.). [Pertni+r^^ 
hybrids obtained through crossing a male pintail duck with a female wild duck.] Comnf T? 
Acad. Sci. Paris 174: 1431-1433. 1922.— The hybrids resulting from the croaaing of differ 
species of ducks are usually sterile. Those from the mating of a pintail male with a irild 
female are an exception. In the Toulouse soological gardens 3 such hybrids have been ob 
tained. A hybrid male mated to a wild female has produced 12 offspring. Young have b 
obtained when the latter were mated inter se. — H. W, Feldman. 

4947. Lillie, F. R., and K. F. Bascom. An early stage of the free-marfln and the parallel 
history of the interstitial cells. Science 55: 624-625. 1922.— The sex differentiation in the 
female of cattle before birth is due to genetic factors, while in the male the genetic factors 
are intensified by the production of a hormone. The interstitial cells appear in the testis of 
a calf embryo by the time it is 3 cm. long. The interstitial cells secrete the sex hormone 
ndiich, circulating in the blood, inhibits the growth of the entire female gonad. The intei- 
atitial cells in the gonads of female calves do not appear until about the time of birth' so 
that the deleterious effect of the male hormone can not be counteracted in the early stages.— 
W. S. Anderson. 

4948. Manqelsdobp, P. C. Heritable characters of maize. XII.— Mealy eEdosperm. 
Jour. Heredity 13: 359-365. 4 7^* 1922 [1923]. — Mealy endosperm is a type of defective seed 
in which the corneous endosperm does not develop normally. The character is inherited as a 
sample recessive. The strain has been crossed with other defectives and found to be distinct, 
The factor for mealy is linked with a factor for albino seedlings.— P. C. Mangekdorf. 

4949. Mellon, Ralph R. Observations on the origin of blotypes (variants) in pure lines 
of bacteria, [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 18. 1923.— Variability in Bacillus sp. is identified 
with the pleomorphic cycle. “Plemorphism for this form is regarded as a true life cycle and 
and in reality represents potential variation. — D. Reddick. 

4950. Mbndiola, Nemesio B., and J. M. Capinpin. Breeding ornamental Hibiscus. 
Philippine Agrio. U: 217-230. I pi. 1923.— Species and varieties of ffitoeus gro'»" 
Philippines are briefly described and the variability of certain characteristics noted. Metbo a 
of improvement by breeding and selection, and propagation methods are discussed, 
descriptions are given of numerous seedlings produced from parents of unknown purity. 
Richard Wellington. 

^1. MiNBB, John Rice. The probable error of the vital Index of a population- 
Nation. Acad. Sci. [V. S. A.) 8: 106-108. 1922.~The author derives the formula for the j 
able error of the birth-death ratio or vital index for use in estimating the signi can 
differences in this index in different conununities. Letting B = number of 
and D = number of deaths in a year, he obtains the approximate formu a - 

67.449 ^ ^ complex formula, which involves slightly less approxima 

requires knowledge of the population of the community, is also given.— SeicuH Wr 'g 

4952. Mitakb, Kuchi, and Yosbitaka Imai. Genetic studies in 1923 - 

paver somnlferum L.). I, On the flower color. Bot. Mag. Tokyo 37: ^l)-! ■ 

|Ia Japanese.} — The chief results obtained are as follows; (1) The alle omor 
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the following 5: R, r; in the presence of the subsequent D factor, R is responsible for the 
^ gower, and its recessive mate, r, represents purple Bower. The flower color of the hybrid 
"dark red, being almost intermediate between both zygotes.— D, d; these allelomorphs are 
responsible for the eye color of the flower, i.e., either purple of white. The R factor workinjg 
^th double d produces red flower with white center, but the flower remains colorless in its 
doable recessive combination. Ij i; this dominant factor changes white centered red flower 
into white, acting as an inhibition to the colored.— s; the former is responsible in pjodueing 
the "Sakura” flower, and the s s-composition represenhs a recessive white flower.— h. 
the dominant factor acts as an inhibitor to "Sakura,” changing the flower color into white. 
(2] There are 2 kinds of white flower, i.e., the dominant and the recessive to every white- 
centered red and “Sakura" flow’er. (3) A linkage of high intensity was found between the 
r and t factors,”— Miyake and Yoskilaka Imai. 

4953. Mohr, Otto L. A somatic mutation in the singed locus of the X-chromosome in 
Drosophila melanogaster. Hereditas 4: 142-160. Sfig. 1923. — ^The article describes a strik- 
ing case of a mosaic male, the left half of which, except head, had singed hairs and bristlesj 
adjoming portion of right dorsal side of thorax and amall adjoining portion of right side of 
head was also singed, the line of demarcation between singed and normal being clear every- 
where. The singed had arisen by mutation as the composition of the fly in other respects 
was tested and found to conform to expectation based on its supposed parents^ which were 
of non-singed stock. The germinal tissue also was mosaic, for about ^ the sperm transmitted 
Binged and i transmitted normal hairs. Hence the mutation occurred in a nucleus of an 
early cleavage (2-cell?) sta.ge, and this nucleus must have been destined to give rise both to 
part of the germinal and part of the somatic tissue, contrary to the condition found by Morgan 
and Bridges in their gynandromorphs. Identity of locus of the new singed (snS) with the old 
was proved by crosses with the old and by its linkage with other genes. It is a different 
alleiomorph, however, since the homozygous female lays fertile, normal-appearing eggs, 
unlike the female homozygous for the original singed gene. "Compound" females, having 
both ao "old” and a "new” singed gene, also lay fertile, normal-appearing eggs.—//. J. 
Muller. 

4954. Nagai, Isabubo, Notes on the species hybrids in the genus Mosla. Japanese 
Jour. Bot. 1:93-104. 2 pL 1923. — At least 7 species of the genus Mosla are known at present: 
U. Orthodon, M. Hadaif and M, punctata are closely allied to each other, while M. punctata 
and M. groiceserrata are distinct species. The Fi hybrids between M. Orthodon and M . 
^lunctata and between M. leucantka and Af, punctata are completely sterile ; some of the charac- 
kis resemble one parent, some the other, while the remainder are intermediate. The Fi 
hybrid between M. leucaniha and Af. Ortkodon bore purple flowers like Af . Orikodon and in 

the plants segregated into a ratio of I purple: 2 tinged: 1 white. Population also segregated 
l&to a 1:2:1 ratio for branching habit. A natural Fi hybrid between Af. grosscserTota and 
was sterile and more nearly resembled Af. punctata although traces of A/, gros- 
wserroffl were present. Af. Orthodon produces thymol while Af. Hadai produces the isomer 
carvacrol but no thymol. In morphological characters the F, resembles pure Af. Hadai 
Mcept in branching habit in which it resembles Af . Orthodon. In Fs segregation takes place 
ID a Humber of characters giving rise to new forme. A ratio of 15 normal and half-dwarfs to 

warf was obtained and other segreganta occurred. Selection was effective in later generar 

'OQs m raising the percentage of oil over that of either parent. To measure the degree of 
*^®emblance of hybrids to parental species the author uses the formulae: fip = ~ X p, Rm - 
y R-p?n = - X pm, where fJ = degree of resemblance, n - total number of characters 
^ p a number of paternal characters, m = number of maternal charactere, pm - 
characters. He used Rp + Rm as a measure of heterogeniety, an 
^ as a measure of dominancy. — Walter ScoU Malloch. 

^ B. g. Investigations In avocado breeding. California Avocado ^ssoc. 

■^Pt. 1921-22 : 05-78. 4 Jig. 1922.— The author diseusses the 3 groups or races and 
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some leading commercial varieties of avocado, especially as to their horticultural 
demerits, and lists qualities desirable in commercial varieties. Promising conihiuT’ 
varieties with which crossing was attempted are listed and discussed. A tabular st 


gives the time of day at which the flowers of various varieties open, shed their n II 
close, and another lists pairs of varieties suitable for interplanting, selected on the b**' ' 
season of blooming and daily time of shedding pollen. The special technique of 
■cross-pollination is described . — Howard B. Frost. ^bocado 


4936. OsBtjBN, R. C. Some common misconceptions of evolution. Ohio Jour < ■ 
373-192. 1922. ’ 


4957. Poll, H. [German rev. of: Teudeloo, N. Ph. Konstitutionspatholojie und Erb 
Uchkeit. (Constitutional pathology and heredity.) SS p. Julius Springer: Berlin iJi' 
Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 29: 213“21'i. 1922. ' '' 


4958. Raskpson, Haws, (fber die Riibenpfropfungen von Edler und elalge neue Slmiiciie 
Versuche. [On Edier's beef grafts and several new experiments of similar character,] Here 
ditas 4: 1-4. 1923.— Edler found that sugar beet seedlings grafted on red beet and the latter 
grafted on sugar beet split up into differeut colors. He concluded that the segretation was 
due to the influence ol the root stock. Rasmuson finds no color segregation and therefore 
concludes that the results obtained by the former investigator were due either to impure 
stock or to cross-fertilization.— AtcAord IP ellingion. 


4959. Rosen, Daniel, Some remarks about the distance between the genes in Dro- 
sophila melanogaster. Hereditas 4 : 231-2-34. 1923.— The author proposes that all “contig- 
uous," linked genes dealt with may really be the same distance apart, the different per 
cents of separations observed between them being due not to different chromosome distances, 
as the chromosome maps seem to indicate, but to different frequencies of crossing over in the 
chromosome, caused by “different degrees of afiinity" between the respective “contiguous" 
genes.— f/. J. Uuiier. 


4960. Sawdebs, C. E., and G. G. Moe. Some observations on the inheritance of swm 
and hoods In bailey. Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada III, 16: 15-26. d pi. 1922- 
Arlington barley is 6-rowed and as grown at Ottawa is not entirely awnless, the median Sorest 
carrying short awns. In 3 years out of 7 at Ottawa, Arlington developed winter type slthoujii 
spring sown. Time of sowing in the spring was not the determining factor in this respect. 
Arlington, used as 9 parent, was crossed with (1) a 6-rowed bearded and hullesa variety, (2) 
a 2-rowed hooded and hullesa variety, and (3) a 2-rowed bearded and hulled variety. Tlr* 
o' parents were recent extractives but evidently nearly or quite homozygous. The Fi pisuj 
of cross (1) showed intermediacy in regard to awns. In the Fs generation segregation was 
a simple 1:2:1 character in regard to beards. The numbers obtained were 44 plants ' 
cf parent, 67 plants like Arlington, and 114 intermediates; classification whs diffic 
cross (2) the Fi plants were almost perfectly 6-rowed, 2-rowedne8S being recessive. 
phenotypes resulted in the Fi: I, 2-rowed, awniess, and hooded; II, 6-rowed or ' 
awnless and hooded; III, 2-rowed, awncd; IV, Arlington type, with lateral rows no 
completely fertile. Phenotype I contained 2 genotypes: (A) hooded and ^j. 

■ (B) awnless and heterozygous producing I (A), 1 (B) and III. Phenotype II contone 

otypes: (A)' homozygous 6-rowed, hooded; (B) heterozygous 6-rowed, producing 

(B), and IV (A); (C) homozygous hooded but heterozygous 6-rowed, producmg 
(A), and II (C) ; and (D) heterozygous 6-rowed and awniess, producing ly cm- 

9 genotypes. Phenotype III was simply genotypic and homozygous. W 

tained 2 genotypes: (A) Arlington type (homozygous) and (B) a heterozygous -.9; i; 3 
producing III, IV (A) and IV (B). The Fi plants rather roughly p, jiovei 2 

ratio. — In croes (3) the Fi plants were again almost completely 6-rowed. j^fo«iiil“' 

phenotypes: I, 2-rowed and awned, and II, like theFipIant. with ^ 

II: (A) a heterozygous form and (B) a homozygous form apparently iden 1 
ton. The Fi plants only approximated a 1 : 3 ratio. — L. B. Waldron. 
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4961. Sax, Kabl. Sterility relationship In Maine apple varieties. Maine Agric. Exp. 

Bull- 397- 1 Jig. 1922.— This bulletin is mainly a study of the sterility relation- 

ship of aPP'e varieties and the part played by insects in fertilimtion.-Georpc L. Slate. 

4963. SCHAFFNER, JoHN H. Soi reversal In the Japanese hop. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 
50 ; 73-79. 2 pi. 1923.— Experiments were made for sex reversal in Humulm japonicus Sieb. 
aiid2ucc., which is a dioecious plant. The results of these and similar previous experiments 
lead the writer to conclude that “dioeciousness with its accompanying sexual dimorphism is 
not due to the absence in either the staminate or carpellate individual of a complete set of 
hereditary factors for the expression of all the sexual characters, both male and female; nor 
is the monosporangiatenesB of the normal individual due to the presence of a homozygous or 
jjtciotygous condition of any kind of hereditary sex determination whatsoever.”— P. A. 
Ilni. 

4963 . ScHEERER. [German rev. of: Jablonski. Zur Vererbung der Myopic. (The in- 
heritance of myopia.) Klin.Monatsbl.AugenheilkundebSrllO. 1922.1 Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. 
Biol. 14:447. 1923. 


4964. ScHEiDT. (German rev. of: Webth, E. Der fosslle Mensch. [Fossil man.] 
ISSp. Gebrilder Borntraeger: Berlin, 1921.] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges.-Biol. 14 : 361-362. 1922. 

4965. Schmidt, Jobs. Racial Investigations. VII. Annual fluctuations of racial charac- 
ters la 2oarces vlvlparus L. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg 14": 1-24. 1921 [1922].— 
Individuals of Zoarces in a warmer, less saline water produce offspring showing a significant 
increase in number of vertebrae, and a decrease in number of rays in pectoral fins and pig- 
ment spots, when compared with offspring reared in the original environment. The number 
of hard rays in the dorsal fin was examined in addition to these 3 characters, over a period of 
10 years. The averages of various characters show independent fluctuations from year to 
year, depending upon the conditions at the “sensitive period” in the embryo stage. The 
population is biotypically stationary, but the phenotype is continually changing.— A com- 
parison of the average number of pectoral rays in populations at Roskilde Fjord and at Ise 
Fjord, about 50 km. kilometers distant, in years 1915-1921, shows that corresponding annual 
tucluations occurred; the same external factor or factors has influenced both, although it was 
more impressive at Roskilde Fjorde, A study of the number of hard rays in the populations 
It Roskilde Fjord and at Kjels Nors, Langeland, for 1913-1919, also reveals the similar effect 
d environment at both places; but the constant wide differences between the races indicates 
the presence of genetic dissimilarities. Experiments on the common trout show that tem- 
perature may be a factor. The lowest number of vertebrae was produced from a quantity 

eggs developed at the intermediate of 3 temperatures. — H. W. Feldman. 

4966. Schmidt, Johs. Racial Investigations VIII. The numerical significance of fused 
’ertebrae. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg 14": 1-5. 1921 [1922j.-A type of fused 
vertebrae occurring in the 5 last vertebrae of trout was observed in which the haemal arch 

double in its proximal part, being thus bifurcated; the neural arch is double. In dealing 
^rth data on the vertebrae numbers it is satisfactory to count fused vertebrae as IJ. When this 
one, the averages of samples of normal individuals are found to coincide with those of 
'“dividuals with double arches.— H. W. Feldman. 

b Fritz. Uiitersuchungen fiber die Sterilitfit von Cardamine 

p Crantz unter der Annahme eines hybrlden Uisprungs dieser Art. [The sterility 

5 ,*' *°'^* '•nlblfera with reference to the theory of a hybrid origin.] Flora 115: 393-514. 
tioa* r peculiarities of C. bvlbifera — ^reduced sexual fertility, prolific forma- 
, ".Ms, and a chromosome number double that of other species of Cardamine were 
tov ' isterence to the possibilities of its origin as a mutant or as a hybrid. The study 
vith ntu geographical distribution, the cytology of pollen and ovule, comparisoim 
■lybrids— especially spontaneous hybrids of Cardamine species of the Dentana 
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group— and experimental attempts to produce C. buMfera anew by crossings Th 
were not successful. The other investigatiens favor the theory of a hybrid oriiri ' 
Stokey. * ®. 


4968. SiBMENs. [German rev. of: Dat«npost, C. B. The feehly Inhibited n 
Inst. Washington Publ. 236. US p., 8S fig. 1915.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstanun ' n 
29:220. 1922. [See also Bot. Abets. 1, Entry 873.] ' ' 


■ ^'eretb, 


hereditary 


. SiastENs. [German rev. of: Hsmn, Wilhelm. tJber herediare Atasle 
ry ataila.) 37 p. Dias. Breslau, 1919.] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges-Biol. 14: 199 jgjj 


(Ot 


4970. Siemens. [German rev. of: Scblichtino, Waltes. Welchen Einfluss hat d 
Alkohol auf die Nachkommenschaft? (What Influence has alcohol on the t ’’ 

Dias. Berlin, 1919.1 Arch. Rasa.- u. Qbs.-Biol. 14: 197. 1922. 


4971. Siemens. (German rev. of: Sthoop, Fran7,. fiber elne neue Chorea-Htmtinrtoa 
Famllle. (A new Huntington-chorea family.) Dies. Marburg, 1919.] Arch, f 
Biol. 14: 200. 1922. 


a.- u. Gei- 


4972. Siemens. [German, rev. of: Tophoten, Fbanz. Statistlsche Erhebnngen iihei 
VerhAltnlsse bel Enaben- und MUdchengeburten. (Statistical Investigations on the ratio oi 
male and female births.) Disa, Bonn, 1919.1 Arch. Rass.- u. Ges.-Biol. 14: 196. 1922. 

4973. Siemens, H.W. Cher die Grundbegrlfie der modemen Vererbungslehre. [Oi 
the fundamental concept of modem genetics.) Miinchener Media. Wocheaschr. 65: 1402- 
1405. 1918. 

4974. Siemens, H. W, Was 1st Rassenhyglene? [What Is race hygiene?) Deutstl- 
lands Emeuerung 2; 280-282. 1918. 

4975. Siemens, H. W. Erbliche und nlchterbllche Disposition. [Hereditary and eon- 
hereditary dlsposltion.l Berliner Klin. Wochenschr. 56: 313-316. 1919. 

4976. Siemens, H. W. Cher Vorkommen und Bedeutnng der gehduften Blutsverwajdl- 
schaft der Eltem bel den Dermatosen. (Occurrence and significance of cumalative su- 
golnlty of the parents in the dermatoses.) Arch. Dermatol, u. Syphilis Org. 132 : 206-226. 

1921. 

4977. Snuts, M. J, (Dutch rev. of; Blhhm, A. Cher elnen Fall erperimenteller Vw- 
schlebung des Geschlechtveibkltnlsses bel Sliugetleren. (A case of eiperimenlal shi W 
of the sex-ratio In mammals.) Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. 34: 549-556. 1921.1 

ica 4 : 536-537. 1922. 

4978. Siaas, M. J. (Dutch rev. of: Haeceee, V. Allgemeine 
(General text-book of genetics.) Srd ed., IS X *4 cm., ti -t- Uip-, fin- '' ' 
Sohn: Braunschweig, 1921 (see Bot. Abate. 10, Entry 92).) Genetics 4: 465. 192 ■ 

4979. SiBKS, M. J. (Dutch rev. of: Siemens, H. W. Elnffihiung in 

KonsBtuUons- und Vererbungspathologie. (Introduction to general cons . 0 

hereditary pathology.) Its p., 80 fig. Julius Springer: Berlin, 1921.) GeW 

1922. [See also Bot. Abats. 11, Entry 3869; 12, Entries 215, 1736.) 

4980. StXhli, j. Das Erankheltsblld des Eeratokonus vom Standpunkte 6* 

tltslehre (mlt zwel kUnischen Belsplelen von FamlliaritSt des Keratokonus un jk 

mit Bemerkungen zor Myoplefrage). (The pathological aspect of conic co 
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.^jpoint of tbc theory of variation (with two clinical cases of familial conical cornea and 
,„„„lement with notes on the question of myopla.1 Klin. Monatsbl. Augenh. 62 : 712 1919. 

pee also Bot.Absts.il. Entry 355.1 

4981. Stehlik, W. BekKmpfuug des Wurzelbrandes bei der Zuckerrfibe durch ihre 
/iichtiiflg* [Control of sugar beet root-rot by breeding.] Ost-lTng. Zeitechr. Zuckerind. 
laodff. 47: 1-10. WIS- 

4982. STEHLfK, V., AND V. Ttuich. Slechtltclsky v^znam varleta typn sklSdajicich 
Eeskou (Servenou pfesinku. [The genetlcal significance of varieties and types in red Bohe- 
oiaa conmerclal wheat.] Zem6d51aky Arch. 11 : 335^. 1921 . 

4983. Sthampelli, B. Un nuovo caso dl dlsglunzlone pigmentale in una infiorescenza dl 
"Dahlia variahiUs.” [On a new case of pigmental disjunction in an inflorescence of “Dahlia 
rariaHUs."] Annali Bot. IS: 276-279. ^ fig. 1922. 

4984. Sdfeekt, F. [German rev. of: (1) Meibowskt, W. (Jber die Entstehnng der 
sogenaanten kongenltalen Mlsshlldungen der Haut. (On the origin of the so-called congenital 
defects of the skin.) JM p., 70 fig. W. Braunmuller: Wien, 1919. (2) Meikowskt, W., und 
liTSS. Tietzelchnung, Menschenscheckung und Systematisation der Muttennfiler. (Anl- 
nal color patterns, spotted human helngs, and the classlflcation of moles and hlrth marks.) 
IJp,, IS pi., SSSfig. Julius Springer; Berlin, 1921.] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 
29; 214-219. 1922. 

4985. Tanaka, Tv5zabcr6. Citrus fruits of Japan; with notes on their history and the 
origin of varieties through bud variation. Jour. Heredity 13: 243-253. Frontispiece, g fig. 
1922 [19231.— Nearly to of the Japanese “orange” crop consists of Unshti Mikan (called “Sat- 
suma" in U, S. A.), belonging to the mandarin species. The Owari variety of Satsuma has 
produoed 2 variant forms known as Kairyd Unshd and Wasd; it is considered certain, in view 
of the pollen sterility of Satsumas, that they did not arise from fertilized eggs. The Was6, 
which differs in many characters from Owari, has been found in several localities; slight 
differences among these strains indicate an independent origin and several of them are known 
to have originated by bud variation. The Was^ frequently produces branches of Owari, 
acd this ready reversion to the parental type suggests that the Wasd may be a chimera. Other 
cases of genetic bud variation in Citr-us are mentioned, including a form with corrugated fruit 
which always has 2 types of leaf and fruit on the same tree. The author discusses the charac- 
teristics and Japanese history of other varieties of Citrus. The Washington navel orange is 
made fruitful, in spite of the cool, moist climate, by a dwarfing process. — Howard B. Frost. 

4980. Templeton, G. S. Unusual color inheritance. Jour. Heredity 14; 39-40. 1 fig. 
J923.-One calf of the Angus bull, Quoman of Tierra Alta 248,048, by a Hereford cow is red 
mstead of black, the usual color in this cross. The 38 other calves sired by this bull are all 
ackj Bevertheless the only logical way to account for the color of this 1 calf is to assume that 
e bull is heterozygous for red. As 35 of these calves were out of pure-bred Angus cows, the 
eterozygous condition of the sire would hardly be expected to show in these crosses. — 
C. Cook. 


Raspberry breeding notes. Jour. Heredity 14: 12-13. J fig. 
^trio ^ writer describes a cross between a j^ellow Rvbus occidentalis and a yellow Rvhvs 
0 SU 8 resulting in the production of a yellow Rvbus i^lecius. This suggests the possible 
^ i( 3 n of red- or black-fruited “purple caps” by using a yellow fruited or albino variety 
Cuthbert and Ranere showed a surprising number of plants with 
especially when the close botanical relationship of the 2 is considered.— Poul 
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4988. Tbabut, Louis. Carpoi^nl# *t muUtions genmalres che* les citrus 
[Carpoxenia and bud mutations in cultivated citrus.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci Pa ■ 
772-774. 1923.— The author discusses the so-called “bud mutations" of citrus, and s'* 

that, nart of variaiiAns Tnav Ka Hiia t-o ArAsH-rvAlUnfttiAn "PAr tlo>rDi*a1 1 . 


that part of these variations may be due to cross-pollination. For several years he 
variant fruits on citrus trees, especially with navel oranges. Occasional navel oran 
contained seed, which are due to cross-pollination since these varieties have no pollen • • 

sectors of rind have been noted on such fruits. One fruit of Golden Buckeye navel 


had a sector of rind resembling the rind of the fruit of a citron tree near by. 


that cross-pollination may modify the fruit (“carpoxenia’’) and even buds 
(“cladoxenia ”)* — Howard B. Frost. 


18 suggested 


4989, Ttibesson, Gote. The scope and Import of geaecology. Hereditas 4 ; i 7 i_i 7 g 
1923. — Advance in ecology has been mainly along 2 lines: individual organism as related to 
environment (autecology) and plant communities, or vegetation, as related to environment 
(synecology). Autecology has a twofold aspect, viz., the ecology of the individual organism 
as well as of the species. This paper points out the radically different nature of the problems 
involved. — Modifications of organisms in response to different environmental factors have 
already been studied, but the hereditary variation in relation to habitat baa been neglected 
Hereditary variations within the species are rarely mentioned in autecological works — 
The Lirmean species is composed of a great number of hereditary forms of different and 
complex types confined to definite habitats. The species and their hereditary habitat 
types, as related to environment, constitute a phase of ecology not previously studied. This 
study necessitates cultivation, under the same conditions, of a great number of individuals 
of the species collected in different habitats. These plantings must be supplemented by 
breeding experiments.-Species-ecology is denoted by the term genecology as distinguished 
from the ecology of the individual organism, or autecology. From the point of view of geaecol- 
ogy the Linnean species represent a genetically complex community the distribution and 
composition of which are determined largely by ecological factors and the genotypical con- 
stitution of the individuals composing the species community. Ihe name ecospecies has 
been employed by the author. Hereditary variation within the ecospecies and ita relation 
to habitat conditions is one of the most important problems in genecology. The ecospecies 


becomes differentiated into different hereditary types when distributed over an area pre- 
senting different habitats. Ecotype is a term used to cover the ecological sub-unit of the 
ecospecies arising as a result of the differentiation of the species-population in response to 
particular habitat conditions. — The main objects of genecology are to determioe the grouping 
in nature of individuals into ecospecies and ecotypes which represent various combinations cl 
Mendelian factors and to determine the caiaes which control this grouping,— Genecolog’cal 
units do not necessarily coincide with the units of the systematists, due to a large extent to 
different conceptions of the species. From the genecologist's point of view the species repre 
sent an intercrossing community, the members of which have secondarily become clustered m 
groups, namely, ecotypes on account of the differentiating effect of environmental factors 
upon the genotypically heterogeneous population. From the systematiat's point o 
species is composed of a “forma genuina" and deviations are subordinated under this yp® 
varieties and forms of less systematic value. — ^.^side from the untenabiiity of this ^ 
supposed type may include a number of ecotypes and several varieties may converse 
as normal contituents of one and the same ecotype. There is a tendency too by sys era ^ 
to split the species into smaller ones, creating many unjts, all of which rank as spe ^ 
Only as long as these small species (elementary species, vicarial species, 
represent ecotypes, a point to be investigated in each case, and only as long as ey 
as constituent parts of the community of individuals called ecospecies do 
of the morphology of that community from a genecological point of view.— proved 
units do not cover the genecological. The genetical analyses of Linnean 
constancy of the genotype, which then became the real unit in genetics ‘ {g gtil! 
species, being an aggregate of individuals with different genotypical ^jjgpure 1'“^ 
held to be a purely conventional conception.— To transfer the species concep 
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oDcept on account of the constancy of the genotype is to ignore the ecological side of the 
^^necies problem. Because of its genetically heterogeneous nature the Linnean species is able 
trcover a vast region by responding genotypically to a wide range of different habitats within 
the region- A knowledge of the origin of the genecological units can thus be gained by study- 
ing the ecotypes.— The behavior of species hybrids in nature is of particular interest in gene- 
cotgy- found by experimentation that individuals belonging to different 

Linnean species may be crossed and give fertile offspring, the question is raised as to the causes 
of the rarity of such species hybrids in nature. A closer study of the distributional 
peculiarities of these hybrids, i.e., their localization at isolated points within the region 
covered by the 2 species, their sporadic occurrence between the distribution areas of the 2 
parent species, and the tendency of certain species hybrids to increase when nature is dis- 
turbed by man tend to emphasize the view that the study of the species problem along the 
lines indicated is urgently needed as a complement to the Mendelian study of the species 
problem, if a deeper understanding of the questions involved is to be attained.— The impor- 
tance of genecology for other branches of natural science in its relation to plant geography 
bothaa to questions of species in regard to plant communities, is especially apparent. The 
analysis of plant communities during the pastiew years, particularly in Sweden, had disclosed 
that associations are made up of groups of plants of different associative values. Some of 
these species are constantly found wherever the particular association occurs and hence are 
called constants. Because the species belonging to the constant group accompany the asso- 
ciation over a wide geographical range it is concluded that these species do not respond to 
ecological factors prevailing in the different regional points but remain constant, forming the 
fixed frame-work of the association. This conclusion, however, is not warranted from a gene- 
cological point of view. A genecological study of the constants of the particular association 
from different geographical points of its distribution area is needed before such a statement 
can be made. Many of these constants are notoriously variable, which points rather to the 
fact that it is the ability of these species to respond genotypically to a wide range of different 
ecological factors that enables them to establish associations in dissimilar climatic regions.— 
H. L ShanU. 


4990. Weatherwax, P. The story of the maize plant. (Univ. of Chicago Sci. Ser.) 
ii^p.fScol pL, 17^ Jig. University of Chicago Press: Chicago; Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge, 1923.— This is a general treatise on the history, origin, morphology, culture, and 
heredity of maize. The several theories of the origin of maize are discussed and the con- 
clusion is reached that maize developed by simple evolution from an ancestral form common 
to Zta, Tripiocumj and Euchla^na. — ^Xenia, multiple factors, hybrid vigor, methods of breed- 
ing, and the technique of hybridization are discussed in 2 chapters devoted to heredity and 
breeding, but much material of interest to geneticists is found throughout the book. The 
Sowering habits, the process of fertilization, and the development of the endosperm are 
discussed in detail as well as the morphology of the vegetative parts of the plant. The 
chapters devoted to these subjects are compiled largely from the author's previously pub- 
liahed papers, — 3. H. Kemplon. 


^991, WiNGE, 0. On a partial sex-linked inheritance of eye color in man. Compt. Rend. 
Ttav. Lab. Carlaberg U**; 1-23. 1921 [1922].— Statistics from diverse sources for the most 
p3rt agree in showing a perceptibly greater frequency of brown eyes among women than 
men. There would seem to be only 2 possible explanations : either there is a differential 
sath rate with reference to sex and eye-color or there is some form of sex-linked heredity, 
^critical examination of data based on 1399 Danish children and their parents furnishes the 
r ^ *diseua8ion of this question. No satisfactory evidence is found for a selective death 
j \ Ibere seems to be evidence for a sex-linked factor. This evidence is illustrated by 
leg in which one parent has blue eyes, the other brown. In such matings, if the father 
esc there is an excess of brown-eyed daughters; if he has blue eyes there is an 

^ ^33 of blue-eyed children of both sexes. Two dominant factors for brown eye pigment 
postulated; B, the one generally' recognized, and Wj a sex-linked factor. It is further 
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assumed that h W eggs do not survive. When the theoretical relative frequency of 
ent types of matings is computed on this hypothesis the agreement between 
and expected distribution of eye color in children from matings of all types is r 
close. The hypothesis would also account for some of the rare but undoubted cases ' ^ ^ 

blue-eyed parents produce brown-eyed children. Others of these cases are due to^ ^ 
tive factor, which results in blue eyes in a genotypically brown-eyed individual 
factor also tends to affect the visual acquity. — C, H. Danforih. 


49&2. Wright, Sewall. The effects of inbreeding and crossbreeding on guin 

U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 1090. SS p., 6 pi., 11 fig. 1923.— Inbreeding of guinea pigs by brtth^^' 
sister matings has been continued for 13 years, 1906-1919. Each of 23 families, with 2 e 
tiona, originated from 1 pair of animals. Of these, 18 existed in 1915; in 1917^ 5 ^ 

for perpetuation. As many as 23 generations had been recorded in 1921. In I911 records 
were started on a control stock which was mamtained by avoiding matings as close as those 
between second cousins.— I . A slow average decline in vigor in all characteristics has occurred 
In fertility (frequency and size of litter) the effect was most marked; it can not be accounted 
for by environmental conditions. “The decline is greater in the gains after birth than in 
birth weight, and greater in the percentage raised of the young born alive than in the per 
eentage born alive. The ability to raise large Jitters has fallen off much more than ability to 
raise small litters. A comparison of the inbred guinea-pigs with a control stock, raised under 
identical conditions without inbreeding, and derived in the main from the same line bred 
stock as the inbred families, indicates that the inbreds have suffered a genetic decline in vigor 
in all characteristics. The decline in fertility is again shown to be most marked. Experi- 
mental inoculation with tuberculosis has shown that the inbreds were inferior on the average 
to the controls in disease resistance." The sex ratio was unaffected.— II. Ad obvious dif- 
ferentiation in various characters occurred among the inbred families, which increased 
as inbreeding progressed. Each family became strikingly uniform in color; members could 
be readily recognized by their color and pattern. “In a similar way, certain subfamilies 
became differentiated from other subfamilies and from other families by developing a strong 
tendencytowardreappearanceofanancestruMlhtoeonthehindfeet." • * The tendency to 
produce a given type of monstrosity has been characteristic of certain families. Such a 


tendencyhashadno connectionwiththevigorofthe family inotherrespects. * * Therewas 
evidence of heredity within the families of the tendency to produce these abnormalities, 
There was no evidence that inbreeding has any specific causal connection with the origin of 
the monsters. Inbreeding seems merely to have brought to light genetic traits in the origioal 
stock."— 'Traits of vigor, including size and frequency of litters, percentage born alive, per- 


centage raised of those born alive, birth weight, and gain to 33 days showed greater differences 
between families than could be due to chance. A positive correlation, in some cases high, 
existed between averages of these characters in early and late periods of the history of each 
family. The records of individual families show no correlation in the average of the different 
groups of characters, with the exception of birth weight or gain and size of litter. Some 
families showed extreme vigor in some respects and extreme weakness in others; some s 0 
a combination of extreme vigor in all respects; others a combination of weakness. The con 
elusion seems warranted that there was heredity of ail traits studied. There did not appcaj 
to be heredity of general vigor.” Hereditary factors which affect each character 
are easily distinguished from environmental factors which affect alike growth, mor ^ 


among the young, and fertility in all their aspects.—//. IT. Feldman. 


4993. ZiEQLEB, H. E. (German rev. of: Hehtwio, Oskar. Zur Abwehr des e 
des Bozfalen, des poUtlschen Darwlnlamus. (A defense of Darwinism) 
politically.) fnd ed., Ifl p. Jena, 1921.1 Arch. Rass.- u. Ges.-Bioi. 14: 212- 
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(See also in ‘Ws issue Entries 4757, 4770, 4358, 4004, 4032, 4034, 4050, 4054, 4055, 4061. 4062, 
®85, 4987, 4988, 5126, 5163, 5175, 5240) 

FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

4994. ANONTMona. Berlchte der Hoheren Gartnerlehnanstalt zu Dahlem, der HBheren 
Sfaatliclien Lehranstalt fiir Weln, Obst, nnd Gaitenbau zu Gelsenheim a.Rh. und der 
HSberen Staatlidien Lehranstalt tOr Obst- und Gartenbau zu Proskau fur die Rechnungs- 
jahre 1920 und 1921. [Reports of the higher horticultural institute in Dahlem, the higher 
gofemment institute for wine, fruit, and truck crops In Geisenhebn on Rhine, and the higher 
government institute for fruit and truck crops in Proskau for the period of 1020-1021.) Landw. 
Jahrb. 57: Erganzungaband I, 1-130, 1-107, 1-117. 1922. — Reports are given of progress of the 
rarioua experiments carried on in the above named institutions and detailed description of 
the activities.— ^1. A. Waksman. 

4995. Anontmoos. (Rev. of; Methoes, A. An alpine ABC and list of easy rock 
plants. X + SS p. Methuen and Co. : London, 1922.) Nature 111: 216. 1923. 

4996. Abens, P. Zljn aau het tappen met drlptins voordeelen verbovden? [Are drlp-tlns 
advantageous In tapping?] Arch. Rubbercult. 3; 36-41. 1919. — The notion that tins from 
which water drips upon the cut surface after tapping are helpful in securing increased yields 
of rubber is not well founded. The author tapped 3 fields without tins and used tins on 3 
adjacent fields. The following month tins were used on the first 3 fields and removed from 
the others. No differences were observed either in total yield or in percentage of grades of 
rubber.— C D. La Rue. 

4997. Ballou, F. H., and I. P. Lewis. Spraying experiments in southeastern Ohio, 
1922,-Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 8 : 42-50. 1923.— A report is given of spraying 
experiments for the control of apple scab and blotch in southern Ohio on trees over 30 years 
of age. Fruit was classified as follows: (1) free from scab; (2) only slightly scabbed; (3) 
blemished but not deformed by scab; and (4) deformed by scab. Varying strengths of lime 
sulphur and bordeaux mi.xture were used. A special feature of the plots sprayed with bor- 
deaux was the variation and the quantities of lime and copper sulphate employed. — R. C. 
Thoinas, 

4998. Beach, Frank, Picking, packing, and loading apples in bushel baskets and 
barrels. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 7: 197-200, 1923.— The author emphasizes 
that perfectly grown apples should be so picked and packed as to retain their original value. 
Methods for packing in bushel baskets and barrels are covered ; 19-inch basket pads and star 
covers are preferred for covering bushel baskets. Proper loading of bushels into cars is 
discussed.-if. C. Thomaa. 

4:999. Brison, F. R. Variations In pocans. Jour. Heredity 13: 366-368. 1 fig- 1923.— 
6 pecan ia monoecious and wind-pollinated. A high percentage of cross-pollination takes 
P Each pecan is apt to vary in genetic constitution from all other pecans on the tree 
partially to the difference in paternal influence as well as to the heterozygous character 
I’ t e pecan. Seed from the Mother San Saba pecan tree was planted. Pecans produced by 
6 resulting seedlings varied in size from those as large as beans to those over 2 inches in 
indicating that the pecan will not reproduce true from seed. Variations in shape, 
‘c Hess of shell, and cracking quality were also marked. The development of the pecan 
so recent that there remains great opportunity for finding seedlings good enough to intro- 
^ learned varieties.— P. R. Brison, 
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5000. Btibkett, J. H, The pecan tn Texas. Texas Dept. Agric. Bull. ? 3 . 

IS fig. 1922.— Pecan growing is becoming an important industry in Texas,— The ai fh’ * ’ 
cusses varieties, methods of grafting, planting, soils, diseases, and insect pests —i 

5001. DE Castella, F. Home wlne-maldng. Jour. Dept. Agric, Victoria lo- fin 

176-180. 1 fig. 1921. ‘ 


5002. Detlefsen, J. A., and W. A. Ruth. An orchard of chestaut hybrids I 
Heredity 13: 305-314. 7 fig. 1923. — A brief rdaumd of the introduction of the European 
Japanese chestnuts is followed by the description of a cross between the American Swert 
the Japanese. Observations on 175 Fj segregating trees showed loss of remarkable 

Fi and greatly increased variability in many characters, such as size of nut, amount of tomen 
turn, number of nuts to a burr, character of the burr, time of ripening, size of trees resist" 
ance to weevils, etc.—/. A. Deilefaen. ’ 

5003. Gocblet, j. H. Peach growing In Ohio. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric, Exp gta 
8 : 35-42. 1923.— This is a general summary of best practices. The management of youn 
and old orchards is reviewed, including necessary spray programs. Mention is made of the 
distribution of the peach industry in the state, the soils best adapted to growing, and (he 
varieties best suited to Ohio conditions.— R. C. Thomaa. 


5004. Keil, j. B. Apple pollination. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 8: 51 - 58 , 
1923.— A report is given of pollination experiments between 1914 and 1917 with the more 
common commercial varieties of apples; 2479 pollinations were made, which gave a 25 per cent 
setting. The investigations offer some explanation for the behavior of orchards when planted 
with large blocks of a similar variety and bring out the desirability of mixed plantings.- 
R. C. Thomaa. 


5005. Ruts, A. B. Bastonderzoek en nltdunslng. [Bark examination and thimiing.l 
Arch. Rubbercult. 4; 345-360. 1920.— Results obtained on the Djasinga Estate in Java are 
discussed. The author considers bark examination a better criterion for thinning than 
measurement of the latex yield.— C. D. La Rue. 

5006, Scholl, Eknest E. Oichaiding in Texas, and nursery inspection. Texas Dept. 
Agric. Bull. 72, fJ7 p., W8 fig. 1922.— Texas nuts and fruits for 1919 were valued at 
114 ,952,135. — The discussion includes: hazards, preparation of soil, selection and planting, 
tillage and cover crops, pruning, spraying, grafting, kinds of fruit, orchard pests.— 

6007. Swingle, Walter T., and T. Ralph Robinson. Two important new types of 
cltnis hybrids for the home garden.— Cltrangequats and limequats. Jour. Agric. Hes. 
229-238. PI. 1-5. 1923. — Thomasville citrangequat is a trigeneric hybrid produced by using 
pollen of Willits citrange {Citrus sinensis X Poncirus trifoliaia) to fertilize flowers of the 
oval kumquat, Fortunella margarita. The trees are large and vigorous, endure winter tern 
peratures as low as 12°F., are not readily forced by warm weather in late winter, and 
the resistance to citrus canker [caused by Pseudomonas Cilrt] of the female parent, 
fruit resembles that of the lime. The oil of the peel is not bitter and the pleasant y 
juice can be used for ade from July to October, after which the fruits are sweet enoug o 
out of hand.—Other citrangequats are mentioned and technical descriptiouG are 
of the following new varieties: Thomasville, Telfair, Sinton.— Eustis limequat ^ J 
resulting from fertilizing the flowers of common or West Indian lime with 
round kumquat. The tree is much hardier than the lime and probably can ^ 
the warmer parts of the U. S. A. Gulf Coast. It is more or less everbearing, 
resemble closely the lime in color, flavor, size, and texture, and the rind is ed^P ^ Tavares -^ 
descriptions are presented of the following varieties: Eustace, Lakeland, an 
D. Reddick. 
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5008. ViscHEH, W. De anatomlsch# bouw van het latexvaten-stelsel bij Hevea in verband 

t de [The anatomical structure of the latex-vessel system of Hevea in 

“eUtlon to the latex yield.] Arch. Rubbercult. 4 : 473-492. 102O.-The latex capacity of the 
Lt* is trunk; the roots cannot, therefore, be considered 

latex reservoir. Two types of distribution of latex vessels are found. In 1, the number of 
’essels is approximately the same for a considerable distance from the base of the tree; in 
Jlie other the number decreases rapidly from the base upwards. Trees of the latter type are 
less valuable. Most of the vessels of the roots and the trunk are in direct connection and 
latex-movements of considerable extent may take place. Radial connections between dif- 
ferGHt rings of vessels are uncommon. Tapping a cut has a direct influence on the pressure 
in the vessels 1 m. from the cut. Tapping a tree affected with brown bast disease is injurious 
even though the tapping cut is on a surface which is still healthy. Tapping with 2 cute, I 
above the other, is condemned because the yield from the upper cut is low in proportion to 
the bark used and the exhaustion of the vessels in the bark between the cuts may increase 
susceptibility to brown bast disease.— C. D. La Rue. 

5009. Vries, 0. de. Verdure gegevens over den invloed van het tappen op latex en rubber, 
[lurtlier data on the Influence of tapping on latex and rubber.] Arch. Rubbercult. 4 : 314-330. 
i()20.— Prolonging the tapping cut has the same effect as heavier tapping in general: the 
rubber-content of the latex decreases; the specific gravity increases; and the rubber vul- 
canizes more rapidly. Increasing the number of tapping cuts has the same effect as lengthen- 
ing the cut. Two cuts, I low and 1 high but on a different surface, gave rubber that was 
practically identical for both cuts. Two tappings on the same cut in 1 day were tried, but no 
difference was found in the rubber. Tapping to the wood gave the same results as lengthening 
the tapping cut but to a more marked degree. Tapping a piece of bark isolated by a cut to 
the wood all round it did not give a latex with low rubber content and high specific gravity, 
as was expected. Tapping at different hours of the day gave no differences in the properties 
of the rubber. The use of drip tins does not affect the properties of the rubber.— C. D. La Rue. 


FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

6010. Anonymous. Note. Nature 111: 267. 1923.— It is announced that bulbs of 
C}tmoiQta^ Galanihua, Scilla, FritiUaria imperialis, F. Meleagris, Muscari^ Ixia, and Eran- 
(fij's have been added to the list of bulbs permitted unlimited entry into the U. S. A. for 3 years 
beginning January I; 1923.— 0. A. SUvem. 


5011. Ballou, F. H. OraamenUl planting in development of the small homestead. 

Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 8: 8-13. Fig. S-6. 1923.— The development of a rsm- 
Jliackle barn lot into an attractive landscape is illustrated and discussed. Emphasis is placed 
O'! the plant materials used, and the short time required to reach an effective landscape 
scene.^fl. C. Thomas. 


5012. Barron, Leonard. Lawn-making. Together with proper keeping of putting 

greens, n' + 178 p., 51 pi Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York, 1923.-The 14 chapters 
^^novating the old lawn; how to make a lawm once for all; economical grading; which 
I® tter, turf or seed; the fine art of mowing, rolling, and w'atering; how to feed a lawn; solving 
seed problem, insects, etc; the truth about ''lawn mixtures;" seed mixture for special 
Purposes; lawns for subtropical regions; the best lawn tools and their use; how to make lawn 
Ikfi peculiar requirements of putting greens; guide to the best lawn grass. This is a 
^ treatise on the making and maintenance of a lawn. — J . H. Goiirley. 


1922 *'*' R, C. Whlcli Boston fern Is best? Jour. Heredity 13; 254-263. 7 fig. 
leiQ ^ ®^pcnment is outlined to determine which of the numerous varieties of the Boston 
^^sirn^ble for fiorists and for the home. Only the once-pinnate varieties are 
bution t ® months duration. Sets of these varieties are available for distri- 

^ growers who wish to cooperate. — R. C. Cook. 




H. ixoumy- 

hnok of perennials- 170 p., A-T.fieLsMsie 
5015. Howes, Awmp C- A ,„„monly grown perenniek, flowers wd oroa- 

To - New York, 1923 . -Th's work tteaWoi for disease and msectpe.ta»f 

Intalplerrte. The^-;,- ' 

perennials wo rea .ropagation. m P-, M* A- A. T. De U 

Ti„«rra Alfred C. Practical plM 9 . iefly the art and scieiCB of 

“co . New York, 19f2'2.-“T>'‘® ‘’"“'‘Jrdiarnurseryman, and amateur plant lover my 
Mare Co.. orchard , The chapters treat of seeds; 

f mide in the work of properly ® stocks; important florists' plants; 

srs: ■•ri'SE 

0.™ — - “ ““ * 

6017. MaKiRS, F. T^- 

531-530. 1922. jV. T. De La Mare Co.; Sew 

1? Mlladv’s house plants. If” ?■> ' , PiieSy 

ffJ^The ’author indicates the those who are seeking towH^ 

York, 1922.-Tt^e au important facta tor *0 teMh t „ 1 

and clearly all the mo v { „g subject beads 

winter; insect pests ana re 

J.H.GourU’j. Boubleday.Pag'ACo.. 

;tuai interest in “ ^t of garden ^ent of the varioos 

5 : a pr-‘i«' ‘ 7 :" 1 chapters give a "'‘“lit 

is not generally 

Dahlias, by crossing -ditv Ut 3e»-373- ^ ^o), theb''”' 
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5022. Thomas, Chablotte Rider. Garden whimseys. vii + 171 p. Macmillan Co.; 
AW York, 1923.-Thi3 is a little volume for the amatueur flower lover, unpretentious but full 
.( enthusiasm throughout. No attempt la made to give cultural directions and yet, almost 
Lnthetically, many good suggestions are made. The book is well written, evidently 
Limed to win converts to the small yard garden, and deserves a place in the library of 
very gardener. The 12 chapters deal with bulbs, irises, peonies, roses, perennials, annuals, 
shrubs, and garden pets.— J. H. Gourley. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

5023. Fueeman, Ella M. The home vegetable garden. m + 214p.,Spl. Macmillan Co.; 
Kerr York, 1922.— This is the 2nd in a series of books known as the Open Country Books,' 
edited by L. H. Bailey. The purpose of this volume is to interest amateurs in the vegetable 
garden in part from the nature-study standpoint as well as for the large returns obtainable 
from a small acreage. The cultural directions are brief and the lists of varieties seem scarcely 
adequate even for a work of this character. The 30 chapters deal with the pleasure of garden- 
ing; laying out, planting, and care of the garden; insect and disease pests; and the culture of 
the various crops.—./. H. Gourley. ' 


5024. Kakazaki, Y. Self-sterility in Chinese cabbage. Jour. Heredity 13; 374-376. 
J fy. 1923.— Chinese pe-tsai cabbage is ordinarily almost entirely self-sterile. The author 
desired a quantity of self-fertilized seed, and it was thought possible that there might 
be greater compatibility between flowers of the different branches of the same plant. The 
following experiments were tried; (1) flowers were bagged without pollinating artificially; 
(2) flowers were pollinated artificially with pollen from (a) the same flowers, (b) different 
Sowers in the same inflorescence, (c) different inflorescences on the same plant, (d) different 
plants. The degree of self-sterility was the same from whatever part of the plant the pollen 
came, but considerable variation was found in the degree of self-sterility in different plants. 
It is suggested that a self-fertile strain might be secured by selection.—/?. C. Cook. 

5025. Keil, J. B. Dependable varieties of vegetables. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. 
Sta, 8; 23-25. 1923. — The article offers a list of vegetables which may serve as a guide to 
beginners and gardeners of more experience. This list does not include all of the good varie- 
ties but aims to call attention to really meritorious ones. — R. C. Thomas. 

5026. Pembes, F. R. A study of the influence of physical soil factors and of various 
fertilizer chemicals on the growth of the carnation plant. Rhode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
187. 9ip. 1921.— As a 6-year average 40 per cent of the number of flowers produced in 9 months, 
Oetober-June, were gathered during the first 0 months. — The keeping quality of the flowers 
was not materially affected by the soil treatmeut.— Retaining the same soil, plus manure, for 
V years reduced the yield of the best grade of flow'ers by an average of about o per cent below 
that from fresh soil and manure. — Splitting of the calyces was not affected by sodium silicate 
nor by extreme progressive increase or decrease in the application of the fertilizer; but where 
nitrogen was added in large amounts to either soil and manure, or to sand, the percentage 
° split calyces was reduced. — Chlorosis was unaffected by limestone and by ferrous sulphate. 

the dry material contains about 2 per cent of nitrogen, 0.5 per cent phosphoric oxide, 

1-5--2 per cent potassium oxide the nutritional needs for these ingredients probably 
ave been supplied.— L. Hartwell, 

5027. Rockwell, F. F. Gardening under glass, i + ASr p., ite. Doubleday, Page & 
J-: Garden City, New York, 1923.— The volume is divided into 2 parts, the Ist dealing with 
Weemg under glass, and the 2nd with cultivation of special crops.-This is a well prepared 
gro ®'_^^iinctly popular nature. The let part treats of cultural matters and the 2nd of 

pineapples, palms, grapes, fruit trees in pots, vegetables in frames, green- 

^ SiU bedding plants, vegetables under glass, and roses. — J . H, Gourley, 
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5028. WoOLEi, R. V. Gifpobd. Tomato culttvatlon under glass and outdoors 
2 fig. Country Lite; London; Charles Scribner’s Sons; New York, 1922.— Chapters 
cropping, seed sowing, and pests and diseases are included. — C, S. Gager. 


®P., 

'filter 


MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR plahts 
E. W. SiNNOTT, Edilor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 430$, 4829, 4832, 4837, 4841, 4843, 49$3 , 4967 4990 egg, 

S144, 5278, 5283) ’ ’ 

5029. Beauvehd, G. Kratologle du Primula vulgaris Huds. (Teratology of Pringi 
vulgaris.) Bull. Soc. Bot. GenAve 13; 8. 1921.— Two specimens were found with abo ^ 
calyx and green corolla. — IP. H. Emig. 

5030. Bobihoee, W. Onderioekingen over het ontstaan van latexvaten en later ki' 
Hevea braslUensls. [The origin of latex vessels and latex In Hevea braslliensis.) Arck 
Rubbercult. 3 ; 43-65. 1919.— Latex formation was studied in plants of all ages from the young 
seedling to the mature tree. In young cotyledons the latex vessels were observed to develop 
by the absorption of the cross walls of a row of cells, and also by the growth and branching of 
some of the cells. Latex formation takes place as soon as the vessels develop. The later- 
vessels can be traced directly back to the meristematic tissue. Latex may form in one part o( 
a plant independently of the remainder of the plant. Caoutchouc formation takes place 
within the latex vessel itself.— C. D. LaRue. 

5031. BowM.av, H. H. M. Histological variations In Rhlzophora mangle. Kept. Miciigac 
Acad. Sci. 22 : 129-134. PI. 9-18. 1920 (1921).— Tannin is very abundant in all parts of the 
mangrove plant, especially in the hypodermal leaf cells. These leaf tannin cells are larger is 
plants growing in more concentrated salt water and there is often an extra layer of hypodermal 
water-storage cells. The cells of the “transfusion tissue’’ (so-called by Warming) ate thin 
walled, turgid, and filled with mucilage and are without the thickenings on the walls reported 
by IVarming. fn nearly all parts of the plant are stone cells or idioblasts. These are mostly 
H-shaped or even stellate, with the lumen nearly filled by the thickened, lignified wall. The 
anthers are of the plurilocular type. The pericycle is a dense ring of sclerenchymatic tissue, 
making the wood exceedingly tough . — Ernst .4. Betsey. 

5032. Bowu.x-n, H. H. M. The development and activation of hibemacula. Papers 
Michigan Acad. Sci. 1 : 61-73. PI. S6-IS. 1923.— A study of the factors governing the produc- 
tion of hibemacula in Sjrirodela polgrhiia (L.) Schleid., Lemna trisulcah., Ceratofhylhm demer- 
sum L.f Cahomba caroliniana A. Gray, and Myriophyllum spicalum L. At different times ven- 
ous species of Utricularia were also used. The hibemacula of Lemna and Spirodela are sme 
fronds, heavily charged with starch, which sink to the bottom. Those of the 

are short shoots with smaller crowded leaves, and short intemodes, the tissues also being 
with starch. These hibemacula developed in November in aquaria where the temper* 
remained constant, apparently as a response to the reduced illumination. The ac tva 
the hibemacula is also described —Ernes/ A. Betsey. 

5033. Brown, Elizabeth Dobotht Woist. Apogamy inPhegopteils poljp<"**“''**®' 
Torrey Bot. Club 50: 17-34. Fig. t-tO. 1923.— Cultures of spores from 2 sources wer s 
from unmodified and modified PrantTs and Knop’s solutions. The 

variable in length and could be induced by reversion by unfavorable Both 

Male prothallia were most numerous in modified solutions, female in the ^ spoganw® 
monoecious and dioecious prothallia occurred in all cultures. A large num e jt is 

growths are described and the conditions under which such occurred are light 0 “ 

pointed out that physiological study of fern gametophytes is of importance in s 
the expression of various sexual phenomena.— P. A. Mum. 
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5034 . Cook, 0. F. Diversity of Intemode Individuals. Jour. Heredity 13 : 323-32S, ^fig. 

I(r23 -The successive internodea of the same vegetative shoot represent biological equivalents. 
Therefore, by a comparison of such infeernodes or even by comparing the halves of the same leaf 
Qr other organ the problem can be studied of whether biological processes are 

carried on with mechanical exactness, or whether normal diversity is to be expected. The 
fact that homologous parts of the same plant are often as different as species, genera, or fami- 
lies does not support the theory that paths of development are followed exactly. In spite of 
cvtological studies very little is known of the nature of the inherited characters, the results 
that are produced being the only basis of judgment of the nature of the reproductive processes. 
-U. C. Cook. 

5035 . Etteb, Austin. Polycmbryony developed under experimental conditions in certain 
polypodiaceous ferns. Bull. Torrey Hot. Club 50: 95-107. PL Ifig. 1-6. 1923.-Po]yem- 
brvony in Matteuccia Struthioptens, Onoclea sensibilis, Dryopteris mollis, and Pteris longifolia 
was shown to occur occasionally in ordinary cultures and under experimental conditions. 
Division of prothallia often resulted in regeneration by each part and in subsequent sporo- 
phyte formation. The conclusion is made that, when the gametophyte is of sufficient vigor, 
1 to several sporophytes may be nourished and brought to independent existence.—?. A. 
Munz. 


5036. Lepeschki.v, W. Recherches sur les orgases du bord des jeunes feullles. (Con- 
tribution au probl^me des organes inutlles des plantes.) [Researches cm the marginal organs 
of young leaves; a contribution to the problem of useless organs of plants.] Bull. Soc. Bot. 
Geneve U: 226-235. 1921.— It is not possible to state the causes for the change of form in 
marginal organs of leaves. The cause for the changes is supposed to lie in the residue of a mass 
of hereditary units.— IF. H. Emig. 

5037. PiLOER, R. Ueber Verzweigung und Blutenstandbildung bei den Holzgewdchsen. 
(Oq branching and the formation of the infforesceace In woody plants.] Bibliotheca Bot. 
90. J-57, S6 fig. 1922.— The growth of woody plants, even in the tropics, is periodic. The 
portion of the twig which grows between one rest period and another the author (following 
Volkens) terms a“8chub.” In the north, or in dry regions, the schub extends from winter bud 
to winter bud. In the tropica, it ia often difficult to determine the limits of the schub, as it 
is marked only by rest periods. The schub is more commonly unbranched at the north, more 
commonly branched in the tropica. The branching ia termed ’ prolepsis.’ The branches of the 
schub may behave differently, some maturing at once, others developing later. The branched 
tropical schub is primitive. The panicle is the primitive type of inflorescence and represents 
^ portion of a branched schub in which the leaves have been reduced. Its origin is seen in 
ChamaecypaTis. The single flowered inflorescence is reduced from the primitive paniculate 
type. The Ranales do not usually show a primitive type of inflorescence. Inflorescences 
borne on old and on newahoots represent a specialization of schiibs. Those on new shoots are 
terminal on the vegetative schub. Those on old wood are entirely separate naked schubs. 
The separation of flower shoots and vegetative shoots is discussed at length. The following 
special plants are described fully to illustrate the points made: Co7ylii8, Alnus, Belula, Acer, 
GoTTiug, Porsythia, and N'erium.—K. M. Wiegaiid. 

Sahni, B. Modem PsUotaceae and archaic terrestial plants. Nature 111. 84. 

3.— One or more cauline xylem strands devoid of protoxj'lem are normally present in the 
pith of Tmesipteris Vieillardi Dang. , an erect terrestial form said to be endemic in New Gale- 
This may be regarded as a stage in the disintegration of a once continuous and solid 
of cauline xylem. Medullary xylem was recorded in Tmesipteris by Bertrand m 1885 

by Dangeard in 1890-91.— CJ. A. Stevens. 

5039. Woodcock, E. F., and R. deZeetjw. The anatomy of the haustorial roots of Coman- 
^Pt. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22; 180-192. PL 16. 1920 11921).-A brief description, with 
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drawing, depicts the anatomy of the haustorisl roots of Comandra pallida attach' 
of apple. Material was collected in the state of Washington. The penetr8tioii"'f(i!'*.'°'’*“ 
torium is effected by pressure and the solvent action of a secreted enzyme. ™ 


of the haustorial root can be distinguished from the absorbing part. —Ernsts Semt 

S040. deZeetiw, Richabd. The value of double Inflltratton In botanical microt 
Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 1 : 83-84. 1923.— A method is described for infiltratingmat*' | 
celloidin and subsequently with paraffin, which makes possible tbe cutting of thinner ■ 
than by the use of celloidin alone, while retaining the advantages of the celloidin m 
Ernst A. Sessey. * o 


MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 

E. N. Transeau, Editor 
L. H. Tiffany, Assistant Editor 
(See in this issue Entries 4774, 4865, 4989, 5050) 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 
Alexander W. Evans, Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 4774, 4849, 4989) 

5041. Andrews, F. M. Abnormal elaters of Porella platyphyila. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 
50: 85-87. PI. 3. 1923.— Elaters of variously branched and other abnormal types are 
described and figured from material collected in Indiana.— P. A. Mum. 

5042. Campbell, Douglas Houghton. An interesting liverwort. Science 57 : 384-383. 
1923, — Specimens of the Asiatic Monoitlenium ienerum Griffith have recently been found in a 
nursery at Oakland, California. This species, based on Indian specimens in 1849, was not 
again reported until 1910, when Goebel published a new account of it, his material bavmg 
appeared on earth brought from Canton. The Californian plants were undoubtedly intro- 
duced with nursery stock from China or Japan, where the species may not be rare. Mmtela- 
turn is related to Dumrliera.—C. J. Lyon. 

5043. Dkmteb, G. Trois muscln^es nouvelles pour la region parislcnne: Platygyrium 
repens Br. eur., Liochlaena lonceolata Nees et JamesonlcUa autuuinaUs (De Caad.) StepL 
[Three bryophytes new to the Parisian region: Platygyrium repens, Liochlaena lanceolate and 
Jamesonlella autumnalls.l Bull. Soc. Bot. France 66: 313-316. 1919.— The author, onth 
basis of his own collections, reports Platygyrium repens from near Fertd-Milon (Aiane),!-:®* 
chlaena Icnceolala from near Boissy-Saint-Ldgel (Scine-ct-Oise), and J amesomella aulvmndi! 
from the same locality. The 1st and 3rd represent additions to the flora of the district araun 
Paris, while the 2nd is a great rarity. Under each species the distribution in France is is 
cussed, and the Platygyrium is accompanied by descriptive notes.— A. W. Evans. 

5044. Douin, Ch. Les erreurs en hepatlcologie, IMIstakes In hepatlcoloff.) Cocjt 

Rend. Assoc. Franf. Avanc. Sci. 43 [Rouen): 610-613. 1922,-Three common mistakes » 
by students of the Marcbantialee are discussed. The Ist is the assumption of a group ^ 
cells in the thalli of certain genera; in the author’s opinion there is never more t an 
cell. The 2nd is the supposed distinction between a “ true’ ’ dichotomy of the tha ua,^^ 
from a group of apical cells, and a “false” dichotomy, derived from a single ’f. 

3rd is the supposed distinction between “composite” and “simple” sexual recep ac 
Evans. 

5045. liEE, William A. Irish Sphagna. Irish Nat. 31: 18-23. to th® 

the work done on the peat mosses of Ireland and catalogues the species uiclcdt* 

Wamstorfian system, the distribution being indicated by “vice counties. 

31 species, 62 varieties, and 66 forms and subforms.— A. W. Evans. 
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5046. Lee, William A. Irish Sphagna. Irish Nat. 33 [i.e., 32]; 28-29. 1923.-This is a 
lement to an earlier list bearing the same title (see preceding entry). The author lists 
wcies, 21 varieties, and 21 forms and subforms of Syhagnwm, mostly from the counties 

\ Dublin and Wicklow. The records represent vice-comital” additions and include 3 varie- 
(ies sad 11 subfonns not found in the earlier list.— A. W. Evans. 

5047. ZoDDA, G. Bravl notlzle salle briofite dell’ Isola di Rodi. [Notes on the bryo- 
olvtes of the Island of Rhodes.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Ital. 1921; 38, 39. 1921.— A collection of 
Lyophytes made by the author in 1919 in the vicinity of the city of Rhodes and on Mt. Smith 
■ielded IS species, 13 of which were new to the island. The known bryophytic flora of Rhodes 
jow icclKlos 49 mosses and 7 hepatics. — A. W. Evans. 

5048. ZoDDA, G. Cennl suUe briofite forllvese. [Notes on the bryophytes of Forll and 
vicinity.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Ital. 1921: 49-52. 1921 . — A report is given on a collection of bryo- 
phytes made by P. Zangheri in the vicinity of Forll, Italy. The list of species includes 55 
mosses and 11 hepatics and of these, 16 mosses and all the hepatics are new to the district. — 
.4. F. Evans. 

morphology and taxonomy of fungi, lichens, bacteria, 
AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. Fitzpatrick, Editor 
Donald S. Welch, Assistant Editor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 4774, 4,794, 4816, 4847, 5116, 5117, 5119, 5123, 5124, 5125, 5127, 
5128, 5218, 5229, 5231, 5233 , 5234, 5235, 5239 , 5243 , 5253 , 5254) 

FUNGI 

5049. Bulleh, a. H. Reginald. Rea’s British Basldlomyceteae. [Rev. of: Rea, Carle- 
los. British Basldiomycetae : A handbook to the larger Bpltlsh Fungi, xii + 799 p. (Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the British Mycological Society.) Cambridge University Press: 
Loudon, 1922 (see Bot. Absta. 12, Entry 1978).] Nature 111: 213-214. 1923.— “The volume 
is indispensable to all students of fungi on both sides of the Atlantic. In accuracy of descrip- 
tion the book is an immense advance on anything previously produced in Britain.” The drop- 
ping of main divisions based upon spore characters has its advantages, but in some groups 
«pore color seems to be of more importance than the other characters, e.g., in Coprinus. — 
0. 1, dieiiens. 

5050. Bostos, M. R, Espinosa. Informe del Jefe delasecclon Plantas Cryptogames. 
[Report of the section of cryptogamlc plants.) Bol. Mus. Nacion. Santiago 11: 269-270. 
1918/19 [1920]. — The author reports collections of Marasmiiis, Lepiota, Psilocybe, Pezica, 
fomea, Helerosporium, Ustilago, Gyromitraj Clavaria, and Sderolinia. — Heterosporium gracile 
vaa found parasitic on the leaves of Iris florcfUina, Sctcrotium Trifoliorum parasitic on Trifo- 
ihm repens, and Ustilago Tritici (Peru.) Jens, causing the loose smut of wheat. The algae 
"•Wiu clavata (Berter) A. Braun, Chora coronala Ziz., and C. fragilis Desv. were collected, 

e latter 2 for the Ist time in Chile. — J. A. Faris. 


, CoupiN, Henri. Fungi, .klbum G6n. des Cryptogames Fasc. 29-35. PI. 199- 
■ [1922?] The author completes the treatment of the Sphaeriales, presents the Laboul- 
enaceae, and begins the consideration of the fleshy Basidiomycetes. [See also Bot. Absts. 
otry 585.) — J. Schramm. 
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5052. Kattffman, C. H. A black rot of squash. Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22* 201 
1920. — Hubbard squashes {Cncurbit<i maxima Duchesne) in storage developed a dr 
which the invaded tissues turqed black and showed an abundance of dark brown mv T 
When grown in pure culture on synthetic sugar agar the mycelium remained sterile and I 
pigment; on corn-meal agar the mycelium became dark and pycnidia developed after I 5 d^ 

A healthy squash inoculated with a bit of mycelium from a pure culture developed the cha^^ 
teristic rot in a few days. The fungus is Diplodina ciirullina Grossb., the pycnidial st 
Mycosphaerella citrullina Grossb. — Ernst A. Bessey. 


5053. Kauffman, C. H. CoUybU strlctlpes, developed in the laboratory. Rept.Michi 
Acad. Sci. 22: 203-204. 1920. — The fruiting bodies of the fungus appeared on a mass of wet 
partially decayed leaf-mass filled with a whitish web of mycelium, w'hen brought into the 
laboratory in October and kept wet for 2 months. — Ernst A. Bessey. 


5054. Kauffman, C. H. Mortierella bainieri. Rept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 195-199 

PL 16. 1920. — The mold under consideration was collected on forest leaves near Ann Arbor 
Michigan. The cultural characters of the species are described in detail.— ErnsM. ' 

5055. Kauffman, C. H. The mycologlcal flora of the higher Rockies of Colorado. Papers 

Michigan Acad. Sci. 1 .* 101-150. PL 1923.— This paper is an annotated list of the fungi 

collected by the author and companions near the continental divide in the mountains of 
Colorado in 1917 and 1920, mostly at elevations of 9000-10,000 feet. The fungi listed were 
mostly found in the forests. The following new forms are described; Dasyscypha puJveruUn- 
turn (Lib.) Sacc. var. fructicola n. var., Helolium alnicola n. sp., H. sulphuraium (Sebum.) 
Phil. var. Piceae n. var., ILymenoscypha scutvla (Pers.) Phillips var. Grossularm n. var., 
Odontotrema mimts Nyl. f. salicella n.f., Slrickeria megastega (E. & E.) n. comb. {Teickipom 
megaslega E. & E.), Boletus tomenlosus n. sp., Collybia albijlavida (Pk.) Kauff. var. montana d. 
var., Cortinariusbistreoidesa.sip., C. citrinellus n. sp., C. glaucopodoides d. 6p.,C. grimlurid^s 
n. sp., C. metarius n. sp., C. nigrocuspidalus n. sp., C. pineiorum (Fr.) n. comb. (C. argentaius 
var. pinetcrum Fr.)., Marasmius piceina n. sp., M. pinaslris n. sp., Pholiota plaiyphylhn. sp., 
Siropharia squamosa y&T. subalpinan. var., Tricholomalristiforme n. sp . — Ernst A. Bemy. 

5056. Lenpner, A. Le Clathrus cancellatus Toum. nouveau pour la flore mycolo^que 
Genevolse. [Clathrus cancellatus Toum. new for the mycologlcal flora of Geneva.) Bull. 
Soc. Bot. Geneve. 13 : 29-30, 1921. 

5057. Martin, Charles Ed. Une mise au point sur la nomenclature du Boletus aereus 
BulUard. [Certain facts concerning the nomenclature of Boletus aereus Bulliard.) Bull- 
Soe. Bot. GenSve 13: 5-7. 1921 . — Boletus aereus of the French mycologists is an entirely diScr* 
ent species from B. aereus of the Central European mycologists. B. aereus of KroinbhoZj 
considered the type species by all mycologists except the French, is the B. irideus of Host 0 
vius, which is only a subspecies of B. edulis, not a distinct species. — R . H. Emig. 

5058. PoNCT, R. Un champignon nouveau pour la Suisse. [A fungus {Omphalic candid 
Bresadola) new to Switzerland.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 20. 1921. 

5059. Yasuda, A. Notes on fungi (130). Bot. Mag. Tokyo 37: (34)-(35). 
Japanese .) — Polyportts Pa/oui7iardii Rick, Boletus griseus Frost, and Caloceracornea 
Fries are discussed.—/. R. Schramm. 

50G0. Yasuda, A. Notes on fungi (131). Bot. Mag. Tokyo 37: fyamtss 

Japanese .) — Peniopkora glehidosa (Fr.) Bres., Dothidea puccinioides (DC.) r., 
prolracta Fries are considered. — J. R. Schramm. 
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5001 . Lesdain , Boult de . Lichens du Mexlqoe (Etats de Puebla et Michoacan) recuell- 
11 s par le F«re G. Arsine Brouard. Premier supplement. [Mexican lichens coUected In 
Puebla and Michoacan by Bro. ArsSne Brouard. First supplement.) Brochure, U X 22 cm., 

.j. ^ mmmhered p., mimeographed. Preface dated Covington, Louisiana, September, 
, 932 .-The 1st 4 pages of this brochure are by Brother Brouard and detail the circumstances 
of publication of the early list [see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 372] of which this is a supplement, the 
occasion of the issue of the present list, and briefly outline the physiographic characters of 
(lie localities where collections were made. The body of the brochure, by Lesdain, lists 116 
species, varieties, or forms of lichens and 4 of parasitic Basidiomycetes, with 1 page containing 
corrections in the earlier article mentioned above. There is full citation of localities and col- 
Ijotor’a numbers and a considerable body of references to earlier literature. The fallowing 
novelties are proposed, authority in all cases being Bouly de Lesdain : Aspercilla mizcoacensis, 
.immpora Brouardi, AUarthonia mexicana; Heppia michoacanensis var. adnata, Endocarpon 
^iiummr.montanum, E . pusillum vat. Arsenii; EverniafurJuTocea f. ceratea and f.scobtcina, 
flocodium mexicanum f . imbricata, P. murorum f. leciorum. Psora nigrorufa f. terrena. Placo- 
liiun rmrorum var. radiatum B. de L. (= Lecanora Hue) appears to be a new combination. 
There is additional descriptive matter or discussion relative to Heppia Brouardi B. de L., 

H. leptopholia Nyl., Placodium murorum var. congeslum Flag., F. saxorum Flag., F. bolacinum 
Tuck., F. interfulgens Tuck., Buellia lumida Bagl., Endocarpon pusillum var. minor B. de L., 
Stmroihsle dopina Th. Fr., ColUma glaucophtalmum Nyl., C. lexanum Tuck., Leptogium Hild- 
enlrandii Nyl., and Tromera Resinoe Krb. — E. B, Chamberlain. 

5062. Mameli, Eva. Contrlbuto alia Ilchenologia del Forllvese. [Contribution to the 
lichenology of Forll.j Atti 1st. Bot. Univ. Pavia III, 1 : [1-22.] 1923. — About 200 species and 
virieties are listed, of which 128 are new to Emilia. No new species or names occur.— 7. R. 

Sthrmm. 

5063. Olivier, H. Lichens du Chile determines. [Catalog of the lichens of Chile.] 

Bol. Mus. Nacion. Santiago 11: 271-277. 1918/19 [1920]. 

BACTERIA 

5064. Adams, F. 0., and H. A. Haroino. Test of commercial thionins for staining Frost 
little plates. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 23. 1923. — Thionin is found useful not only for 
daiuing colonies in plates but also for staining individual cells for microscopic examination. — 

5065. Allen, P. AV. Description of a method for determining the gelatin liquefying power 

01 bacteria by a fluidity method: A substitution for solid gelatin plates. [.Abstract d Absts. 
Bact. 7: 4-5. 1923.— The method is described in sufScient detail in the abstract to be dupli- 
cated.-D. Reddick. 

5066. Benot3on,IdaA. A toxin-producing anaerobe isolated from fly larvae. lAbstract.] 

Abjts. Bact. 7: 17. 1923.-The organism is called BaciUus boiulinus type C. It resembles the 

2 other types in its effect on animals, but the toxin which it produces is not neutraliaed by tae 
antitoxins of the American strains known as types A and B.—D. Reddic . 

5067. Bbnotson, Ida A. Classification of anaerobe 
(Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 17. 1923.— Three types of 

5068. Bekgey.D.H. Report of the committee on determinative bacteriology. [Abstract.] 

Absts. Bact. 7 : 2. 1923. 


5 producing toxins poisonous by mouth. 
BaciUus botulinus are discussed.— D. 
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5069. Bubke, Georgina S. The differential staining of live and dead spores of 
ium botullnum. lAbstract.l Absts. Bact. 7t 5. 1923.— Method; stain in steamin 
fuchsin, destain with absolute acetone, and counter stain with methylene blue. Livj] 
are stained only in the outer zone, whereas dead ones are stained throughout.— Reddick 

6070. Burke, Victor, and Mart Donning. A modified method for staining acid 
ofgai^Ems and bacterial spores. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7:5. 1923.— Technique* 
in a beaker of steaming carbol-fuchsin for 2-5 minutes; wash in water without drying* de ] 
ise in acetone until faintly pink: counter stain as usual.— For spores the process ia as f n'* 
stain in steaming carbol-fuchsin for 1 minute; wash in water without any drying' decolor^^' 
with 2-3 changes of acetone, leaving acetone on slide for 2 seconds at each change* 
stain as usual. — D. Reddick. ’ ^ 


5071. Conn, H. J. Methods of pure culture study. Report of committee on bacterloloM 
technic. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 1. 1923. 

5072. Conn, H. J. Standardization of bacteriological apparatus. Report of committee 
on bacteriological technic. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 1. 1923. 


5073. Conn, H. J. Standardization of stains. Report of committee on 
technic. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 1-2. 1923. 


5074. Darling, C. A. Counting micro-organisms in tomato products. [Abstract.] Abitg. 
Bact. 7: 10. 1923. 

5075. Frost, William D., and Freda M. Bachmann. Hemolytic Streptococci in high 
grade milks, [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 20. 1923.— In 18 per cent of the samples examined 
the alpha type waa found and in 10 per cent the beta type occurred.—/). Reddick. 

5076. Enlows, Ella M. A. A sugar^free medium for fenuestatlon studies. [Abstract.] 
Absta. Bact 7: 8-9. 1923.— Procedure and formula are presented.—/). Reddick. 

5077. Evans, Alice C. A comparison of strains of the alpha type of Streptococcus from 
pathologic and from dairy sources. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 12. 1923.— "No characteristic 
waa found which could distinguish the 2 groups."—/). Reddick. 


5078. Graham, Robert, and I. B. Boughton. A spontaneous disease of chickens and 
ducks associated with a toxic anaerobe. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 29-30. 1923 .— Ths 
organism, which is described in some detail seems to be Cloatridium boluUnum type C of Beagt- 
son [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 5066]. — D. Reddick. 

5079. Hammer, B. W., and Merle P. Baker. Studies on the Strep, paracltrovorus group. 
[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 12-13. 1923 . — AStreptococcus paraciirovorus represents a ^ 
organisms, widely distributed in dairy products, the most striking characteristic of w ic 
the fermentation of citric acid. Certain variations exist but data are not yet available jus i 
ing a division into types. — D. Rerldick. 


5080. Hull, Thomas G., and Hugh Cassidat. Preserved cultures in the 
[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 3-4. 1923. 


Vidal test- 


5081. Jones, Dan H., and J. Cibbabd. Microbiological Investigation of s^t 


cloief 


silage. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 20-21. 1923.— "Bacterial, yeast and muiu [Melilo- 
were made before, during, and after the period of fermentation of 6 lots of sweet c ^ ^ ^ 
tus alba?] silage ensiled at different dates from June Ist to 


ion oi o lotp p..— . , 

July 20th, 1922."-/>*-S^'^'^''' 
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5083 . Eelseb, B- a. The Ideutlficatlon of Bacillus botullnus and its toiin In culture and 
jjined foodstuffs by serological methods. Amer. Jour. Public Health 13 : 366-376. 1923.— 
liftKure of B. boiulinus, either in a pure or contaminated state, can be identihed by means of 
titrations,” the details of which are given.— P. A. Ludwig. 

5083. Koseb, Stewart A. Bacillus Welchii in bread. (Abstract, ] Absts. Baot. 7; 10-11. 
strain of the organism of a low grade of virulence was found to be the active gas 

oducer in a commercial “salt rising” bread “starter.” The organism was isolated from 
bAed loaves.— fJ- Reddick. 

5084 . Koser, Stewart A. Utilization of organic acid salts by the colon-aerogenes group. 
[Ibstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 8. 1923. “It is believed that the salts of the commoner organic 
Icids are entitled to a wider use by bacteriologists than that accorded them at present. Such 
tompounds should form a valuable series of test substances in the differentiation and classifi- 

cition of bacterial groups.”— D. Reddick. 

5085 . Kelp, W.alter L. Casein digest media for growing Lactobacillus acidophilus and 
Uctobaclllus bulgarlcus. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 7 : 9. 1923. 

,5086. Kelp, Walter L., and Leo F. Rettoer. A comparative study of the fermentative 
action of Lactobacillus bulgarlcus and Lactobacillus acidophilus. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 
?; 16-17. 1923 .— “The only sharp difference between the fermentative action of these 2 groups 
ofacidario organisms is their action on a medium containing pure levulosc, and the degree of 
acidity produced in milk and other carbohydrate media.”—!). Reddick. 

3087. Levi.ve, Max, and D. C. Carpe.vter. On gelatin liquefaction of bacteria. 
(Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 7 : 4. 1923. 

5088. Mello.v, Ralph R. Observations on the relation of bacterial giant coccolds to zygo- 
spore formation. (Abstract, ] Absts. Bact. 7 : 18. 1923.— A pleomorphic form, Raciilus sp., 
was studied. “Employing an environment that led the strains to reproduce in their fungoid 
or branching phase, a mechanism was demonstrated that was practically identical morpho- 
logically with zygospore formation as it occurs among the yeasts. ” — D . Reddick. 

3089. Moon, M. P. Certain non-spore forming rods found In raw milk. [Abstract.] 
Absts. Bact. 7:25. 1923. 

5090. Mouncb, Mariov J. A capsulated sUme-forming strain of Bacterium cloacae. 

[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 18. 1923. 

5091. Palmehleb, C. A. Albert's toluidla blue as a routine stain for diphtheria bacilli. 
Aiaer. Jour. Public Health 13 ; 363-365. 1923.— This stain differentiates diphtheria bacilli 
from all other bacteria. It seems also to differentiate virulent and non-virulent forms, 
although the data at hand are insufficient to permit a pc^itive statement. — C . A, Ludvyig, 

5092. Robebtson, A. H. A preliminary report of the bacterial flora of milking machines. 
[Abstract.] Abats. Bact. 7: 19-20. 1923. 

5093. Hodbigtjez, F. E. Studies on the specific bacteriology of dental caries. [Abstract.] 

ac'd^ 28. 1923 . — Bacillus odorUolyticus is proposed as the name for a group of high 

producing bacteria which cause lesions in teeth. — D, Reddich. 

5094. STURGEa, William S. A modification of the blood-agar plate. [Abstract.] Abats. 

1923. 
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&095. Stusges, William S. Studies on halophyllc micro-organisms. The fl 
curing solutions. [Abstract.] Abets. Bact. 7: 11. 1923. 

5096. Wabthin, a, S., E. Bospingion, and R. C. Wanstsom. A study of raihit 
chetosls. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32 : 315-332. Pi. f-12, fy. I-Bi. 1923.— Investigati *'**'”' 
the spontaneous spirochetosis of rabbits led the authors to the conclusion that T 
cuniculi, which is responsible for the disease, is distinct from Treponema p(dUdum^^'rT'‘ 
2 organisms of similar appearance differed morphologically and could be totinguighej 
staining. The Wassermann reaction was negative for rabbits infected with the nr ** ^ 

R. L. Starkey. gawam.- 

5097. Weldln, John C., and Max Levine. An artificial key to the species and ra ■ c 
of the colon-typhoid or Intestinal group of bacilli. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7; ij-jg 

5098. Whiting, W. A. The relation between utensil contamination and the clumcin 
bacteria in market milk. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 19. 1923. 

5099. Yates, J. W. Pin point colonies in plates from pasteurized milk (tbatiictl 

Absts. Bact. 7 : 24. 1923. ’ ' 

5100. Zolleb,HabpebF. The value of milk powder agar In the bacteriological lahoratoij 
Amer. Jour. Public Health 13 : 384-387. 1923. — This agar is easily prepared, gives higher 
counts for all milk products than the standard agar, and serves as a means of detecting both 
acid forming and proteolytic-enzyme forming organisms. — C. A . Ludwig. 


PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Edwabd W. Berry, Editor 
(See also in this Issue Entries 4851, 5038) 

5101. Anontuohs. The distribution of life In the southern hemisphere and its bearing 
on Wegener’s hypothesis. Nature 111: 131. 1923.— This is an extract from a recent discussion 
before the Royal Society of South Africa. "Prof. Compton regards the botanical evidence as 
completely opposed to Wegener’s theory. Dr. DuToit regards the paleobotanical evidence as 
too fragmentary.”— 0. A. Slevene. 


5102. Bebbt, Edward W. Miocene plants from southern Mexico. Proc. U. S. Nation. 
Mus. 62”: 1-27. PI. 1-7. 1923. — This article describes 33 species of Miocene plants from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec in southern Mexico. These comprise 2 ferns, 1 monocotyledon, and 
30 dicotyledons, ail of which are new except species of Picus, Nectandra, Goeppertia, and Guet* 
tarda. The facies is that of tropical lowlands and is distinctly South American in affinities. 
Following are the new species: Oymn/ogramme Wadii, Acroatichum mexicanum, Coump^ 
veracTuxiana, Anona aaraviana, MoquUlea mezicana, Connarue carmenenaia, Anazariitaabtzt 
olaiue, Liquidambar irtcerta, Inga miocenica, Dioclea (7) mezicana, Leguminositea m&ntawt 
L. oaxaceneia, Fagara Wadii, Drypeiee elliplica, Cedrela miocenica, Simaruba 
Gouania miocenica, Nectandra tehvanlepecenaie, Meepitodaphne palomarensia, 
mono, Lecylhidophyllum couratarioidee, Meloelomitee anguatua, M. oboeatt^, Apocyo^P P 
mezicanum, Allamanda carmenentia, Creacentia cucurbilinoidea, Bignonoidea orbuu or , 
Rondelelia (?) sp. — E. W. Berry. 


5103. Cdmo, J. B. The mystery of a burled forest, Amer. Forest. yngton, 

1923.— This article concerns the discovery of a prehistoric cypress swamp m 
D. C,, which geologists claim is the remains of a forest dating back 30,000-100, J (ji 

writer believes that the trees were felled by the early settlers of the region gst*- 

use in building construction elsewhere, since no trunks of trees were found u 
vation.— CAos. H. Otia. 
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5104. Gothan, W. Eln Fund nntflrllcher Zellulose im Miocan des Niederlausltzer Braun- 
t-tleuieTiers. [The discovery of unaltered ceUulose In the Miocene of the Nlederlausitz 

coal district.) Zeitschr. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 74: 159-161. 1922.-The author reports 
,U presence of unaltered cellulose, as determined chemically, in unidentified wood from the 
Miocene brown coal of Nlederlausitz.— E. IT. Berry. 

5105. Gothan, W., und K. NAOALHAan. Eupferschleferpflanzen aus dem nlederrheln- 
(stien Zechstein. [Copper shale plants from the lower Rhein Zechsteln.) Jahrb. Preuss. 

Landes. 42* : 44(M60. PI. S-7. 1922. The following species are recorded from the 
Jjcistein of the lower Hhein region and the indicated environmental conditions are discussed. 
HI the plants are new to this horizon in the Permian : Vlmannia Bronni Goeppert, U. frumen- 
iun'o (Schlot.) Goeppert, U. Solmti new name, VoUzia sp., Callipieris Martinet (Germar) 
Zeiller, Sphenopteris Kukukiana, and S. GibbeUsi n. sp.— £. W. Berry. 


5106. Howe, M. A. Two new Llthothamnleae, calcareous Algae, from the lower Miocene 
of Trinidad, British West Indies. Proc. U. S. Nation. Mus. 62““: 1-S. PI. I- 4 . 1922.— 
lilhothmnium pennyi and Lilhophyllum trinilenee are discussed as new. — E. W. Berry. 


5107. Kbtshtofovich, A. N. Report on the results of studies in Japan 1919-1920. Rec. 
Geol. Comm. Russian Far East 13. 1-11. 1921. — This is an account in Russian of the author’s 
paleobotanical studies in Japan in the years mentioned.— £. W. Berry. 

5108. Krtsbtofovich, A. N. Some Tertiary plants of Posslet Bay, southern Ussuri 
District, collected by Mr. E. Ahnert. Rev. Geol. Comm. Russian Far East 11. 1-SB. PI. 
IS. 1921.— This is an account in Russian of the Eocene flora from this district in eastern 
Siberia. None of the species is new, but some are recorded from this region for the 1st time.— 
S. II', Berry. 


5109. Khtshtofovich, A. N. Tertiary plants from Amagu River, Prlmorskaya Province, 
discovered by Mr. A. Kuznetsoff. Rec. Geol. Comm. Russian Far East 15. 1-15, PL 1-S. 
1921, -This account in Russian records and illustrates 16 species of plants from the Eocene of 
eastern Siberia.— E. IT. Berry. 


5110, Lake, Philip. Wegener’s hypothesis of continental drift. Nature 111: 226-228. 
1923.— The hypothesis is based on the ides that the continental masses are patches of lighter 
rock moving upon a denser one which forms the floor of the ocean. One of the chief arguments 
IS that the frequencies of heights above sea level and depths below sea level show well marked 
mariina at 100 and 4700 m. respectively, Wegener concludes that 2 distinct surfaces standing 
at these altitudes must have been involved in the subsequent movements, and that according 
to mathematical laws a deformation of a single level would not produce such ma.vima. G, V, 
9oiiglM in a paper to appear in the Geological Magazine shows that the actual frequency curve 
‘s consistent with ordinary geological conceptions and does not require the original existence 
j ^surfaces. — Wegener imagines that at the close of the Carboniferous period the upper layer 
cnned one continuous patch covering about § the globe. The Glossopteris flora of India is 
“Id also in Australia, the Falkland Islands, the Antarctic continent, and in South 
erica. In Wegener’s reconstruction these are brought together. But this flora also is 
^^®hmir, northwestern Afghanistan, northeastern Persia, Tonquin, northern Russia 
• iberia. These areas are widely separated from the other by Wegener. The writer dis- 
geological features further, concluding that the 2 sides of the Atlantic could not have 
** united as was suggested by Wegener. — 0. A . Stevens. 


Jm.Nok, A. C. CoalbaUs. Science 57 : 385. 1923.— The writer seeks information con- 
eposita of coal balls which, though not previously reported in North American coal 
are here reported from Illinois, Kentucky and Texas. — C. J . Lyon. 
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femSe Jour. Linn. Soc. Bot. 46: 219-240. PI, I6~i9. 1922.— The author discussea the 
and past distribution of the fern faraUies Gleicheniaceae, Matonieae, Bipteridinae S 
ceae, and Marattiaceae as understood by him and illustrated by maps,— 


5113. Tobrey, Ra-t Ethan. The comparative anatomy and phylogeny of the Conif 
Part a.—Mesozolc and Tertiary coniferous woods. Mem. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist 6* 4 j 
PI. 8-lS. 1923.— Diagnoses are given of the following lignitic woods: Dodoxyion'sp* Volt 
ozylon docuwensfi n. gen. & sp., Piloxylon sp., P. scituaieTisiforme n. comb., P. cf. Fa(eri Plat 
Pseudotsuga annultUa n. comb., Podocarpoxylon iexense n. sp., P. washingioneme n s p 
McGeeif P. dakoiense n. sp., Sequolo:^ion montanenae n. gen. & sp., *S. ddkotensen ep 
fTiense n. sp., S. Burgessii n. comb., Ifrackyoxplon Woodworthianum n. sp.^ _g ranianeji^ 
n. sp., B. comanchense n. sp., Paracupremnoxylon cupressoides n. comb., P. trinitense a 
Metacupresslno^lon cedroides n. gen. & comb., Telephragmoiylon hrackyphylloides n ' 
T. comanchense a. sp. Araucarioxylon Iexense n. sp. — This is the most extended study of lignitic 
woods since the description of the Cretaceous conifers of Kreischerville, Staten Island by 
Hollick and Jeffrey in 1909. The ‘ nitro-celluiose’* method is used, and the photomicrographs 
(64 in number) show that the lignites are at last amenable to study.— Most of the stems de- 
scribed were collected by the writer himself, and notes are given on the geographic and geologic 
occurrence of the lignites of the U. S. A .—A histologic key to the lignitic woods of the U. S. 
is given, modihed from earlier keys of Goeppert as developed by Slopes and Gothan. Attend 
tion is called to the fact that the species of Araucariaceae are becoming numerous, and render 
some form of classification necessary. HoIUck and Jeffrey’s ATaucariopityoideae, Brackyphyl- 
loxdeae, and Araucarioideae are raised to the rank of tribes; i.e., a great Araucarian facies, 
especially well attested in the Cretaceous and earlier, spread far to the North, though later 
to be restricted to the Southern Hemisphere in sharply limited numbers. And side hy side 
with this facies flourished the cosmopolitan pines and their relatives in even greater variety, 
likewise undergoing restriction in form, in habit, and in number. While on the borders of these 
2 dominant forest-making elements were many and striking intermediate types. Of such the 
most interesting must be the Brachyoxylon Woodnorthianum from the Cretaceous of Martha's 
Vineyard, since the earliest formed tracheids are close, to even Dadoxylon pitted; while later 
pitting is more Abietineous, but without bars of Sanio. Despite the Abietineoue features the 
species is bo much like an Araucarian that it must be referred to that group.—A new genua 
held still nearer to Araucona is TelephragTnozylon, thus defined; annual rings slight, trauma- 
tic resin canals, uniseriate to partly biseriate, wood rays 2-16 cells deep, few to 10 slits or^'oeu* 
lipores” per tracheid field; pitting in young wood uniseriate, in older wood often biseriate, 
and then alternate contiguous or sometimes in 2 slightly separated rows; wood parenchyma 
none. — The conclusion reached from these border types is that the Araucarians sprang from 
the Abieteae in early Mesozoic time and have since been undergoing simplification. The stem 
of this Abieteaen line is the TriassiclFooduwrffiia of Jeffrey with araucaroid wood and short 
shoots. Reversing the more usual view of the gymnosperm phylum, this also becomes a 
finding in open court against the tendency of the past few years to belief in a proioun 
parallelism, with the exact lineal ancestry seldom observed. Consonant with an Abietmw 
Araucarian line, and more primitive than any of the present gymnosperma, except the ’ 
Ginkgo is considered a ‘‘living Cordaite,” only less emphatically called by Darwin a 
fossil." From the pines (Abieteae) later arose the further simplified Cupressese, 
the Taxodiae or Sequoidae. — Two definitions of handy use in the anatomy of t Vgnne " 
remain to record. Gothan used the expression “Kreuzungsfeld,'’ Lignier, aire ' 

and Slopes, “trache id-field,” for the portion of a tracheid subtended by a ray w 
seen in the fields, or along the tracheid surface, have been gradually modifie un i 
slit or “oculipore” (conventional form of an eye) becomes a round borderless open , 
large, the “oopore.” — G. R. Wieland, 


5114. White, D., and T. Stadnichenko, Some mother plants of petrolei^ thealg^ 
niaa black shales. Economic Geol. 18:238-252. P16-9. I923.-The authors des 
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ftffSlw ohiomsis n. sp. and the spore sacs Protosalvinia rtwenna n. sp. which are very abundant 
• the Wack shales and which contain both waxy and resinous compounds, as determined exper- 
consider them, in conjunction with the waxy-resinous exines of Sporangitea, as 
probable source of petroleum.—*'. W. Berry. 

5115. Winchester, Dean E. Oil shale of the Rocky Mountain region. U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Bull. 729. ^04 p- 1923.— This comprehensive work contains alist of plants of the Green River 
foncatioR (middle Eocene) prepared by F. H. Knowlton; and notes on the microorganisms of 
the oil shales by the late C. A. Davis, with figures of various algae, pollen, fern annulus, etc.— 
I If. Berry. 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY FUNGI 

5116. Anonymous. Pins sylvestres attaques par Annillaria mellea. [Plnus sylvestris 
sllacked by Annillaria mellea.] Bull. Soc. Centrale Forest. Belgique 28 : 628-630. 1921. — 
•IBelgian forest owner sent in specimens of 8-year-old Finns syhteslris killed by a fungus. The 
latter was identified as Armtflan'a mellea and the identifying characteristics are given.— H. T. 
SiAome. 

6117. Anonymous. (Rev, of Schwarz, Marie B. Das Zweigsterben derUlmen, Trauer- 
welden, nnd Pfirsichbiume. (Dying of elms-, weeping willows and peach trees.) Thesis, 
University of Utrecht, 73 p., 7 pi., 15 fig. 1922]. Rev. Applied Mycol. 2 : 92-94. 1923.— 
In the case of die-back of elms, cultures from fragments of discolored wood taken from the 
interior of larger limbs constantly yielded a Graphium-like fungus which gave positive results 
from artificial inoculation. The author describes this fungus as Grapkium Ulmi n. sp, — De- 
tailed description is given of the “bark scorch” d'sease of Sedii alha var. viiellina pendnla S. 
upon which the fungus Fusiclaiium saliciperdum was predominant. Other fungi were also 
present nnd a Phoma which gave positive results from inoculation tests is named Photna 
intricans n. sp. Dying of the shoots in autumn after defoliation was found due to the wound 
parasite Discella carbonacea as shown by infection trials. — Several fungi are concerned in the 
lie-back of peach shoots co mm on in Holland, but only .Vonilia cinerea is a true par.ssite. 
However, the author believes Bolrytis cinerea to be responsible for the dying back of peach 
shoots, especially in greenhouses. Three strains of Cytospora Prunorum Sacc. & Syd. were 
also isolated and 2 of them gave infection after artificial inoculation. The 3rd, however, 
sometimes infected weeping willow and is considered a different physiological strain from the 

other B.-Preierfcfc V. Rand. 


5118. Allyn, O, M. Reducing com root-rot by careful hand selection of seed. Jour. 
®er. Soc, Agron. 15: 73-76. 1923.— Hand selection, oven the 1st year, materially reduces 
«“rn-root dise.iae.-F. M. ScherU. 


va S. A crown rot of rhubarb caused by Phytophthora cactorum. Pennsyl- 

17'*. <2S p., IS fig. 1922.— Part I contains facts of general interest 
oerajQg characterized by a brown necrosis of roots, crown, and base of petioles. 

5oqi t' usually wilt first and this may extend to all leaves and result in their death, 
heilth*^^* disease affects only 1 or 2 buds on the crown, the rest of the plant remaining 
of ^Rather intervenes. The rapid progressof the disease and the discoloration 

oejor j distinguish this disease from minor crown troubles. The severest losses 

P R6W plantings from crowns taken from infested fields. The loss in old fields is not 
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great from year to year unless long periods of warm, wet, and cloudy weather 
July and August. New fields should be started only from crowns taken from 
or from seedlings grown under disease-free conditions. Spraying with S-^-ioo Bord 
ture was started after the close of the pulling season in 1921 and clearly indicated 
stricted the spread of the disease during the remainder of the summer. The snr /f ^ 
kill the parasite already establiahed in the crowns. Roguing as early in the seaL 
diseased hills can be detected appears to be an important control meaaure. It ia also 
mended that in setting new fields with roots from old fields the roots be diainf f 
HgCls I ; 1000, or formaldehyde I ; 240 for 30 minutes.^Part II is concerned with tbe^^ ^ 
nical phases of the problem. The crown rot caused by Pkytophthora cactorumk 
“foot rot," caused by P. parasitica var. Shei as described by Godfrey, and an unde ^ 
Pbytophthora “root rot" of rhubarb in southern Illinois. The crown rot here de k 
appears to be more northern in distribution and the fungus causing it has an optimum tem ^ 
ture requirement of in- tntro. P. paTosilica var. Rhei has an optimum temperatum 
quirement of about 30‘^C. and the Illinois Phytophthora sp. reacts to temperature ranges ic 
about the same manner. Both parasites appear to be more southern in their distribution 
Pathogenic proof of P. caciorum from rhubarb, P. parasitica var. Rhei from rhubarb P sn 
from rhubarb in Illinois, and P. caciorum from apple was established upon rhubarb by inoculat 
ing seedlings at various seasons with bits of teat tube culture material. P. caciorum from rhu 
barb infects uninjured leaves and petioles under favorable conditions but infection of the 
crown and roots appears dependent upon wounds. Such wounds are afforded by the pulliag 
of the stalks. P. parasitica var. Rhei appears able to infect more readily in the abseace of 
wounds, as does the Pbytophthora from Illinois. P. caciorum from apple infects rhubarb 
through wounds but with less readiness than any of the other organisms, indicating that this 
strain is not so readily adapted to parasitism on this host. All tissues of rhubarb exhibitiag 
symptoms of crown rot are invaded by the mycelium. In the early stages of infeotioa the 
mycelium is intercellular with lateral haustoria piercing the adjacent cells. In later stages 
the mycelium not infrequently develops within the cells. Generally the hypbal stranda lie 
parallel with the longitudinal axes of the cells. However, in the region of the medullary rays 
the hyphae develop radially and by following these “ rays" the fungus appears to be able to 
penetrate more deeply into the tissues of the root than is the case in petioles, where the develop- 
ment is more rapid in a longitudinal direction and the medullary rays are absent. Oospores of 
P. caciorum from rhubarb develop abundantly m vitro but have been observed only once each 
in petioles and crowns. Zoosporangia arc developed abundantly during resist weather upon 
the surface of petiole spots, emerging in fascicles from the stomata. Tabulated effects of 
temperature and media upon the 3 species of Phylophlhora from rhubarb together witbiDea' 
surements of oospores and conidia are included. The conidia of P. caciorum from rlmbarb 
may germinate either by zoospores or by pioduciug germ tubes directly. A bibliography is 
appended.—C. R. Orion. 

5120. Elliott, John A. Cotton-wilt, a seed-tome disease. Jour.AgrEc. Res. 23. 

393. Pi. i-%. 1923.— Experimental data by ptate culture methods and s(ibs(?qtjent 
tion tests to prove patbogenecity show that Fitson'ujn vasinfecium of cotton is at times carri^^ 
within the seed coat.'— Spores of the organism on the surface of seed may retain vita ity o 
least 5 months.—/). Reddick, 

6121. Eriksson, Jxkod. Belzversuche mit Uspulun und Supersolfo 
brand des Welzena. IThc treatment of bunt smut of wheat with uspulun an 
Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 32: m-m. t fig. 1922 .-Uspulun ia a dirty grey ^ 
factured and sold by Friedr. Bayer and Co., Leverkusen,' near Cologne- T e pr ^ 
stituent is '^Chlorphenolquecksilber," to which a colonng agent is added Sao 

treated grain for untreated.— Supersolfo ia a thick, heavy, dark fltdd man^n gruttini’s 

Paolo gas works of Rome, a by-product obtained in the purification o gas 

method. The principal constituent is sulphide of lime.— The experim^ta ^ qf wf^at ^rti- 

m. in area, the control plot in the center and i m. from the others.— y 
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, “sooted” with spores were used on each plot. The grain was immersed in aqueous 
Itions (uspulun, 2.5 gm. to 1 1., supersulfo, 10 ce. to 1 1.) for 1 hour, occasionally stirred, 
L liquid drained off, and the grain dried.— The plots were sown Sept. 12, harvested Aug. 
19 following. Results, so far as number and weight are concerned, are given in a table from 
-hich it is seen that the control gave 83.8 per cent, supersolfo 22.6 per cent, and uspulun 0.5 
per cent of diseased plants. Uspulun proved most effective, being for all practical purposes 
Jn absolute fungicide.— It is, however, highly important to observe the superiority of super- 
solfo over uspulun as far as the yield increase is concerned. Both treatments gave increased 
tields indicating their fertilising value, supersolfo acting the more favorably of the 2 in this 
T. ffussoa,. 

5122 , Hurd, AiraiB May. Hydrogen-Ion concentration and varietal resistance of wheat to 
Stemrast and other diseases. ^ Jour. Agric. Res. 23 : 373-386. 1923.— The varieties of wheat 
reastant to stemrust {Pucdnia fframinis Irilici Pers.) employed in the test were: Kanred, 
Pentad, Khapli, Kota, Mindum, and lumillo; susceptible varieties: Turkey, Kharkov, Little 
Club, Preston, .A.rnautka.— There is no significant difference in the H-ion concentration of 
juices expressed from resistant and from susceptible varieties. Greater differences are found 
in s single variety when subjected to differing environmental conditions. The pH value of 
expressed juice from plants harvested at 1 o'clock in the afternoon is 0. 1 higher than from simi- 
lar plants harvested 4 hours earlier. Juice from plants grown in limed soil has a lower H-ion 
concentration than that from plants grown in unlimed soil. Plants of unhealthy appearance 
show abnormally high acidity of expressed juice while plants affected with Erysiphe graminu 
are more acid than healthy ones and, perhaps, for the same reason. Geographic source of seed 
does not affect the H-ion concentration of the juice of plants.— .4 compilation of data from 
roious sources shows that there is no correlation between the H-ion concentration of the ex- 
pressed juices of these varieties of wheat and their resistance or susceptibility to dis- 
eases caused by the following organisms: PiKcitiia graminit Tritici, P. tritidna, P. glumarum 
Triffci, Tilhtia Tritidj UrocystU Tritid, Gibherdla Saubineiii, Erysiphe graminiSf and 
Tulmchus Tritid.— D. Reddick. 

5123. Kasai, Mieio. Eurze Mitteilung fiber den auf der Blase parasltisch lebenden Pilz 
Cetcospoiina junciccla sp. n. [Note on Cercosporina junctcola sp. n. parasitic on Juncus 
effuses var.declplens.l Japanese Jour. Bot. 1: 105-110. 1923.— A stem spot disease oi Juncus 
ks been known for nearly 20 years in Bingo Province, western Japan; but its cause remained 
unknown until the author proved as a result of 2 years of study that it is due to Cercosporina 
junctcofa Hori & Kasai sp. n. The fungus usually attacks half-grown plants just below the 
rniddle of the stem; the spots, which are very small and brownish at first, later enlarge and 
kcome sunken. These spots are variable in size and shape, and may be elliptical, circular, 
ervithout definite form. A detailed description of the fungus is given. Preventive measures 
kve not yet been worked out, but the planter is urged to set out sound stock only and in doubt- 
ful cases to disinfect the stalks but not the roots with Bordeaux mixture. [See also following 
“try.l-Mffan C. Cash. 


, 5124, Kasai, Mieio. fiber den auf der Blnse parasltisch lebenden Pilz Cercosporina 
juicicola sp. n. [Cercosporina junclcola parasitic on Juncus.] Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. 
®9ch. 2 : 225-232. PI. 10-12. laZi.— The author describes a disease of Juricus e^usus, L. 
y ■ Buch., a plant which in Japan is used in the mat industry. The fungus attacks 

m. plants causing gray spots which become very conspicuous after the stems are dry. 
bas^ fungus on steins materially lessens their value for making mats. On the 

*“°^P^Dlogy the author designates the fungus as a new species. Certain recommen- 
iccs are made for field sanitation and disease control. [See also preceding entry.] 

’^'•'SoretBmens. 

gg, fa ' Y,, and C. Miyake. Studies on the helmlnthosporiose of the rice-plant. 

wbT Fovseh. 2: 133-195. PI. S-9. 1932,-Thia disease, which is serious 

'dely distributed in Japan, is caused by llelminfhosporium Oryzae Breda de Haan 

iswaicra, VOL. 12, no. 7 
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It attacks all parts ol the rice plant in all stages of development, and is charact ' 
brownish leaf-spots and a velvet-like blackening of the culms and glumes. Culturgg^'^ 
fungus were isolated from different parts of the plant and were grown in rice agar 
culture media, the writers observing particularly the mode of anchorage of the germ 
the formation of the appressoria, the penetration of the host epidermis, and the effect 
advancing mycelium on the boat cells. Penetration may take place either through o' 
mata or by breaking through the epidermal cells by means of appressoria. In' ■ ■ 
are formed at the tips of the germ tubes. The minimum temperature for the 
conidia is 2®C. and the ma.ximum 41 ®C. ; the optimum for both germination and myceliar' 
is 25-30°C.— Extensive experiments were also conducted to test the germicidal effect 
ous chemicals on the conidia, mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, copper sulphate, calcium 
chloride, formaldehyde, and phenol proving highly effective. Disinfection 'of seed with 
of these is suggested as a means of control. The taxonomy of the fungus is C 
bibliography is given. — Margaret Buvem. 


Wectioshypha* 

E^nniaatioD ol 


5126. Remt, Th., und J. Vastehs. Untersuchnngen fiber die Wlrkaag von Chlorphetol 
Quecksilber, Subiimat und elnlgen anderen Pflanzenachutz- und Deslnfektionsmittela 
[Studies on the action of mercury-chlorpbenol, sublimate, and several other substances asod fo: 
plant protection and disinfection.) Landw.Jahrb. 58; 379-480. Fig. tl-is, S7 tables. 1923 _ 
A detailed study is made ol chlorphenol-mercury compound and other disinfectants, including 
formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, and copper sulphate, for seed treatment against rust and 
smut spores and against other fungus diseases. A 0.5:1000 concentration of chlorpbenol. 
mercury was sufficient against a moderate infection of wheat with rust, but in the case of 
strong infection a concentration of 1.5-2.0;1000 was required. Mere moistening of seed witt 
this solution was insufficient for protection. A 0.5: 1000 solution proved very efficient against 
Fuaarium. The action of the disinfectant against Gloesporium lindemuthianum and Asachjta 
Pisi proved of doubtful value. The disinfectant compares favorably with formaldeliyde, 
mercuric chloride, and copper sulphate in its influence on seed germination,— S. A . Waksman. 


DISEASES CAUSED BY BACTERIA 

6127. Johnson, James. A bacterial leafspot of tobacco. Jour. Agric. Res. 23; 481493, 
PI. f-J. 1923. — Leaves of tobacco [Nicotiana tohacum] of any age may be affected but lesions 
occur more commonly on the lower ones. The lesions are circular to oblong and vary from 1 
mm. to 1 cm. in diameter except through coalescence. The young lesions usually are sur- 
rounded by a chlorotic halo. — The bacterial diseases wildfire and angular leafspot have been 
studied in comparison but" Wisconsin bacterial leafspot" is found to be different. The causa! 
organism is named Bacterium melleum n. sp. Its morphological and cultural characters a« 
described in detail, and its group number, according to the system formerly recommended bj 
the American Society of Bacteriologists, is given as 221,3333633. — Infection has bees secure 
artificially only through needle punctures and it is concluded from this and from cultnra 
studies that the organism is not a vigorous parasite but is rather one requiring special con i 
tions for natural infection. High humidity and possibly fairly high temperature are 
for infection but these requirements in themselves are not sufficient to insure infectim.- 
plats treated vrith barnyard manure showed 46 per cent diseased plants as coropwed 
per cent on chemically manured plats, thus indicating a predisposing factor that aSec s o 
rence and prevalence. — D. Reddick. 

5128. Kendall, Arthur Isaac. Bacterial parasitism, bacterial pathogenismr^J^^^^^I 
ance to bacterial Infection. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32 : 341-354, 1923.— ^r 
theory and Metehnikoff 's cellular theory of immunity are discussed . The differenc^ . jrjsitit 
the 2 theories are indicated and their relationships respectively to pathogenic a^n 
organisms are pointed out. The author compares the life cycles of these 2 groups 
with respect to their host, man.— B. L. Starkey. 
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diseases caused by animal parasites (INSECTS, NEMAS. 

PROTOZOANS, ETC.) 

5129. FEEBiiRE, Ca[AHLEa]. Entomologle «conomlque. Les probUmes modemes de la 
I tie contre les insectes et leur appllcatloa eu Suisse. (Economic entomobgy. Modem prob- 
“ of Insect control and their appUcatlon in Switzerland.] S6 p. Ernest Bircher: Berne, 
l!B2— Tile paper includes a discussion of agricultural, horticultural, forest, veterinary and 
®dical, industrial and commercial entomology; entomology and the public economy; and 
entomology in Switzerland.— A bibliography of 2 pages is appended.— Frcifm'ci V. Rand. 

5130. Jordan, K. H. C. Die tlerlschen SchSdllnge des Gemflse-, Obst- undBlumengartens 

Hire Bektapfung. Ein Lehrbuch fur alle Gartenfreunde. [The animal enemies of the 

Hgetable, orchard, and flower garden. A handbook for all garden lovers.) xii + MS p., SS 
£j, Oskar Leiner; Leipzig, 1922. — This is a popular handbook discussing, under host groups 
mil specific hosts, the animal parasites of plants.— Fredmci: V. Rand. 

5131. Niescholz, Otto. Unsere blsherigen Kenntnisse von der Flagellatenkrankhelt 
jet Pflanzen. [Our present knowledge of the flagellate disease of plants.) Zeitschr. Pflan- 
lenkrankh. 32: 102-108. Sfig. 1922.— This recapitulation of present knowledge of flagellates 
causing plant disease deals mainly with those found in the latex of Euphorbiaceae. Useful 
literature references are appended.— ff. T. Giissow. 

IHFECTIOUS CHLOROSES (MOSAIC AND PEACH YELLOWS GROUPS, ETC.) 

5132. Doolittle, S. P., and M. N. Walker. Cross-inoculation studies with cucurbit 
aosaic. Science 57 : 477. 1923. — In addition to nearly all members of the Cucurbitaceae, 
tie following species have been proved susceptible to this disease; -Worlpma louisiana, Capai- 
cmanimum (pepper), Aaclepiaa Sj/riaca, PhyiolaccadecandTa,Amaranthuaretroftexua, Phyealie 
ip., potato, and tobacco. — C. J. Lyon. 

5133. Gaoet, J. La digdndrescence des pommes de terre. [Degeneration of the potato.) 
lour. .Igtic. Pratique 35; 316-318. 1921.— The author writes of the connection of aphids with 
diseases of degeneration such as leaf roll and mosaic and of the difficulty of aphid elimination, 
aid notes the presence of eggs on such diseased tubers, which carry insects through the winter. 
He ists for a remedy in which seed tubers may be immersed to kHl aphid eggs.— d. P. Kelly. 

DISEASES OF UNKNOWN CAUSE 

5134. Hintikka, T. J. Die “Wlsa”— Krankhelt der Birken In Finnland. [The “Wisa” 
disease of birches in Finland.) Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. 32: 193-210. 1922. — -“Wisa” wood 
obtained from “Wisa’' birches is a wood of abnormally wavy or undulating grain similar to 
That is known in America as birds' eye wood, or resembling structures such as are found in 
burls, burl being perhaps the most suitable interpretation of the term “Wisa.” Such wood is 
bsedin cabinet making. — The author has investigated claims that this abnormality is brought 
about by fungi, and is of the opinion that the phenomenon is not of parasitic origin, but due to 
idernal, climatic, or soil conditions. The changes in structure are said to be caused by an 
ruternal gumraosis, in which neither cell walls nor contents are dissolved. — H . T . Ouasow. 

5133. Keuchenius, P. E. Krlngrot, een nleuwe Zlekte van Hevea. [Rlngrot, a new 
J ®bfHevea.] Arch. Rubbercult. 4 : 495-496. 1920.— The disease is common in Suma- 
only the outer portion of the bark, which in late stages of the disease dries up 
d scales off in concentric rings. The cause of the disease is unknown. It may be cured by 
dway the diseased bark, but trees sometimes recover without treatment. C. D. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PATHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

5136. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Nicolle, M., et J. Magron. Les nuiladles ds 
plantes (iufestation-infectloa). [Parasitic diseases of plants.] 199 p, Masson 
1922 (see Bot. Abata. 11, entry 4544).] Nature 111: 77. 1923.— This book is pre^ 
for the medical profession and deals with insect as well as fungus infection. Nn ’ii 

are given.— 0. A. Stevens. * ^strationg 

5137. Berthelot, Albert, et Ossart. Sur la puretS des tyrosines commercial 
purity of commercial tyroslns.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3: 247. 1921,— Examination Tf 
plea of commercial tyrosin showed that 2 samples gave a strong biuret reaction and 
large amounts of cystine; a 3rd contained sufficient Ba to completely prevent the dev 1 
of Bacillus aminopkilus; and a 4th was merely the crude residue remaining from the 
ture of pancreatic peptone, containing only 20 per cent tyrosin. Only 2 were pure t 
(99,7 per cent). The authors emphasize the necessity for chemical and biological examinr 
tion of commercial tyrosins which are to be employed in bacteriological work —Jose h 
Caldu'ell. 

5138. Britton, W. E., and G. P. Cunton. Spray calendar. Connecticut [Near Haveal 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 244. I8S-£^e. 1923.— Formulae for 14 insecticidal and 12 fungicidal 
preparations are given.— A catalo^e of the common cultivated plants gives a brief description 
of the insects and fungi that injure the plant together with the methods of combating the 
injury. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in spraying machines, insecticides and fungicides 
are given.—Kenry Dorsey. 

5139. Carbone, Domenico. Studli sullereazlonllmmunltarledelleplante. 1 . Introdu- 
zione. [Immune reactions in plants. Introduction.) Boll. let. Sieroterap. Milanese 2: 
261-265. 1922.— It is doubtful whether in green plants a condition of immuoity is developed 
following infection; different investigators have obtained contradictory results. It is still 
more doubtful whether green plants are capable of opposing to the action of microorganisms 
proteins with immunizing reactions comparable to those of animals. It is possible that 
actions of this nature may be simulated or masked by non-specific reactions.— Li'llian C. Cash. 


5140. Carbone, Domenico, e Italo Cortese Vigliano. Studli sullereazonJ Immuni- 
tarie delle plante. 2. SuUe presenza nelle plante dl sostanze agglutlnanti, precipitant!, 
emoUzzantl ed antlemolitlche. [The presence in plants of agglutinating, precipitating, hemoly- 
tic and antihemolytlc substances.) Boll. 1st. Sieroterap, Milanese 2: 1^7-274. 1922 .— Some 
plant saps have been studied to determine their ability to agglutinate microorganisms, and the 
following have given positive results for some microorganisms ; Armillaria mellea, lemon fruit, 
onion bulb, root of Siackys and of carrot, cabbage leaves, spinach, celery, goat’s-beard, and 
cladodea of Opuniia. The lemon fruit, cladodes of Opuntia, celery leaves, and onion bulbs 
caused a precipitate in horse serum. Armr'Hma mellea was found to possess a hemolyti'! 
action on red blood corpuscles of sheep. J^emon fruit, leaves of endive, spinach, chicor), 
cladodes of Opuniia, roots of Stackysy and potato tubers had an antiheraoJytic action. 
fruit, leaves of endive, aptnacb, chicory, cabbage, egg-plant, cauliflower, potato tubers, 
onion bulbs agglutinated the red blood corpuscles of sheep.— The degree of agg 
action differed in the same plant for different bacterial species. 
tinating principles filterable through paper but not through clay filters.— The 
principle of Amiffon'a mellea and the hemagglutinating and antihemolytic 
are not affected by boiling, the latter is active at 37®C. but not at 13-15 C. 
glutinating principle of endive is filterable through a day filter, the antihemolytic 
not; both can be filtered throu^^ paper.— The above described reactions can a 
or masked in some plants; but it is always possible and even easy to select plan s 
in which the reciprocal action is such that the tests are free from the causes o er ’ 
to the present have vitiated the results of experiments on the immunizing reac lon^ 

These tests were made upon bulbs and young spring shoots. The authors propose 
work using mature plants.— Lfib'nn C. Cash. 
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5141. EffWOi Neoplastic diseases. A treatise on tumors. lOSi p., SJ^ fig, 

^ B Saunders; Philadelphia & London, 1922. 

5142. Koning, M. de. Boschbeschennlng. De leer der zlekten en beschadlngen onzer 
Hederlandsche bosscben. IForest protection. Diseases and injuries in Dutch forests.] 

4- ssr V; sse fig- unnumbered). W. H. Thieme & Cie: Zutphen, 1922.— After a dis- 
eassion of the question: “What is forest protection?,” the author gives a review of the history 
of plant pathology, laws relative to plant pathology, etc., in the Netherlands, with special 
reference to forest protection.— The book may be divided into 4 principal parts, treating the 
folloffingsubjects: (IJ troubles caused by weather conditions, as cold, heat, precipitation, wind, 
storm, and lightning, each of which is treated and illustrated in detail; (2) troubles caused 

environment, e.g., conditions of soil, air, and light; (3) troubles caused by plants, e. g., 
weeds, olgae, and fungi. The latter are treated in considerable detail. In each case the com- 
mon and scientific names of the fungus are given, followed by a clear semipopular description, 
with a discussion of control; (4) troubles caused by animals, the latter being divided according 
to the usual classification. Each animal and the damage it causes are described; likewise, 
means of control and prevention. The insects are treated extensively. The last 2 chapters 
discuss the injuries caused by man and by unknown causes.— An index concludes the book. — 
Peler J. Klaphaak. 

5143. ScBMinT, E. W. Deber die Voranssetzungen tn einer erfolgrelchen BekSmpfung 
von Ffianzenkrankhelten. [The requirements for a successful control of plant diseases.] 
ZeitBchr. Pflanzenkrankh. 32: 293-303. 1922. — The author concludes his discussion of propby- 
lasis and therapy of disease with the following essential points: (1) the use of really suitable 
chemical substances, and, if possible, specifics against the respective diseases; (2) intensive 
treatment with sufficient quantities of the efficient composition of the specific used; (3) use at 
the most opportune period, i. e., (o) under suitable weather conditions (5) (as far as this refers 
to the respective causal agents) at the correct biological moment.— H. J. Gussow. 

5144. Wells, B. W. Fundamental classification of galls. Science 57 : 469-470. 1923.— 
The author objects to Cook’s statements |see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 3452] as to the classification 
of galls made by Kuster. The latter did not classify galls on the basis of the presence or 
•bsence of cell differentiation. — C. J. Lyon. 

PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

Heber W. Youngken, Editor 
E. N. Gathehcoal, Assistanl Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 4768, 4771, 4802, 5190) 

5145. Ballabd, C. W. Histology of CociUana and substitute barks. Jour. Amer. Pbarm. 

issoc. II; 78I-7S7. Fig. I- 4 . 1922.— Macroscopical and microscopical descriptions are given 
of 4 samples of CociUana: (1) the genuine CociUana, Guarea Rusbyi; (2) substitute CociUana, 
“■ Sangii; (3) substitute CociUana, Guarea sp.; (4) substitue CociUana, Neclandra sp. The 
oseriptioua are supplemented with drawings of their respective transverse sections and pow- 
tred samples. Guarea Bangii resembles true CociUana more closely than the other 2 substi- 
dil^’ it sufficiently to render its identification simple. The other 2 substitutes 

from the genuine CociUana in appearance and physical characters. Anton 

y 0. F., J, W. Kelly, and W. W. Stockbehqeb. A chemical eiamlnaUon of 

of i^lwrandl. Amer. Jour. Pharm, 95: 4-7. 1923.— The authors report 0.04 per cent 

^ leaves of Venezuelan jaborandi which responds to tests for pilocarpine. 

P which is locally known as “borrachera” on account of the intoxicating effect of 
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its leaves upon animals, was provisionally named by Ernst in 1883 PiJocarp^ 

Gray, a species discovered about 1857 by Wright in Cuba. The plant grows in dry if ^ 
ties in the vicinity of Barquisimeto— Anton Hodstad, Jr. ^ 


5147. Botjrqublot, Em. Lea prlncipes actlfa de quelquea plantes employles en 'd 
populaire ; leur recherche par la mSthode Wochimlque. [The active principles of certai 
employed in popular medicine; their study by biochemical methods.] Bull. Soc 
3: 71-84. 1921. “In this posthumous paper the author describes hia method of detection 
isolation from plant material used in popular medicine of glucosides hydrolyzable b 
and summarizes previously published results of its use. Samhucus nigra is employed in 
hr medicine, the bark as a diuretic and purgative and the infusion of the flowers in the 
ment of angina and pulmonary catarrh. All parts contain a cyanogenetic glucoside sambun'' 
grin, hydrolyzed by emulsin to glucose, benzaldehyde, and hydrocyanic acid. leaves and 
bark contain large amounts of potassium nitrate, which explains their diuretic properties 
Leaves of Prunus Laurocerasus contain prulaurasin, an isomer of sambunigrin. Bark and 
shoots of P. padus contain a second isomer, glucoprunasin or amygdonitrile-glucoside PJan 
tago major, P. media, and P. lanceolala were recommended by Galen as a cure for dyaenterv 
ftBlf ffee e™bed loftv«*T#^«pulartyr(Med w poultices for bee and waap stings. The leaves 
contain aucubin, as do the seed of Aucubajaponica, which is hydrolyzed by emulsin to glucose 
and aucubigenine and which is without physiological effect. The leaves of Tazus haccala 
reported to be poisonous, contain taxicatin, hydrolyzed by emulsin to glucose and a phenol! 
Its physiological effects have not been investigated. Ferhena o^cinalis, formerly regarded as 
an universal panacea and still employed as a cataplasm for contusions and in pleurisy, contains 
verbenalin, hydrolyzed by emulsin to glucose and a phenol which oxidizes to a yellowish brown 
color. It is without physiological effect. Olea europaea contains in stems, leaves, and fruit 
an amorphous bitter glucoside, oleuropein, which progressively decreases in amount as the 
fruits mature and is entirely removed by the treatment given them in preparing them for food. 
Leaves and young fruits have been used in lieu of quinine as an astringent tonic and in inter- 
mittent fevers, Erythraea Centaurium has a place in almost all European pharmacopoeias, 


the floweringshoots having long been employed as a tonic and febrifuge. The glucoside pres- 
ent is erytaurin; its physiological effects have not been studied. Menyanthes trifoliala, popu- 
larly used as a tonic, febrifuge, antiscorbutic, emmen.igogue, and vermifuge, contains inenysin- 
thin, isolated by Kromayer, and meliatin, neither of which has been studied as to physiologi- 
cal effects. Hepalica frifo6a contains hepatrilobin. Scabiosasuccisa, employed as a sudorific, 
detergent, depurative, and as a wash in leprosy and skin diseases, contains acabiosin. Other 
glucosides isolated in the same laboratory from plants which are not used in medicine are 
jasmifforin from Jaaminum nudijlorum, bakankosin from Strychnos seed^ arbutin from many 
varieties of pear, and loroglossin from Loroglossum hircmum and other indigenous orchids. 
In Bourquelot’s laboratory 281 species have been examined for the presence of glucosides, wit 
positive results in 206; from 56 of these the glucoside has been isolated. Among plants popu- 
larly employed in medicine and included in many pharmacopoeias and which are ° 
contain glucosides not yet isolated and studied are Vincetoxicum officinale, Samhucus ' w j 
employed in gout and rheumatism. Lomccro periclymenum, used in coughs, A jugaChamatpi , 
an aperient and vulnerary, Temrium montanum, used in insect stings, Anikyllisvun^^ 
and Metilotus officinalii, employed as resolutives, OnonU spinosa, diuretic, 
antiscorbutic, Hell^orns foelidm, vermifuge, Ranunculus bulbostis and R. repens, as 
caustics, Asperula odorala, Veronica ckamaedrys, and V- offidnalU, as tonics an 
and K^crophularia nodosa, as a resolutive. — Joseph S. Caldwell. 


5148. Boubquelot, Em., et M. Bbidel. Sur un noveau Soc. 

Bine; la scaBlosine. [On scabioslne, a sew glucoside hydrolyzable by wno ■ ^p^iar 
Chim. Biol. 2: 119-124. 1920.“5c«Wo«(i 5in:ci«a (Dipsaceae) is widely pg^tains & 

tnedidne in France in lung and skin diseases and especially in itch. 1 c 
laevorotatory glucoside (named scabiosin) which is hydrolyzed by ^ 
phuric acid to glucose and an unidentified yellowiah water-soluble body.— oacp 
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5149 . Chen, K. K. Phytochemical notes. Ho. 01. Cassia oils from leaves and twigs, 
w, Ajner. Pharm. Assoc. 12: 294-296. PI. 1. 1923. Three bales of leaves and 2 of twigs 
f cinnamomum cassia Blume, imported from China, were subjected to distillation and coho- 
Ltion The 2S8 pounds of leaves yielded 658.7 gm. (0.52 per cent) of oil with a density of about 
, 054 at 22 ”C. The 174 pounds of twigs yielded 715.5 gm. of oil (0.9 per cent) with a density of 
about 1.047,-A«ton Hogstad, Jr. 

6150. ConcH, James F. The toxic constituent of greasewood (Sarcobatus vermlculatus). 
4 „ier. Jour, Pharm. St4: 631-641. 1922.— Chemical examination revealed large amounts of 
sodium and potassium oxalates, these being responsible for cases of range poisoning. Toxic 
jlkaloids, glucosides, saponins, hydrocyanic acid or its compounds were not found. The 
niaterial examined was collected near Salina, Utah . — AnUm Hogstad, Jr. 

5151. DowzAHn, Edwin. Note on the toxicity of castor seed. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 
12; 116-117. 1923.— In experiments with guinea pigs the author finds the toxicity to be about 
0.179 pn- P®’’ I';®™- gHincn P'*- 1° tte same proportions about 12.2 g . of castor seed would 
prove fatal to a man weighing 150 pounds.— Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

5152. Gerlach. Zur Luplnenentbltterung. (On removing the bitter principle from 
lupines.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 38 : 220. 1923. — This note gives the loss of protein 
rtsuHing from 2 methods of treating lupine seed to remove the bitter principle. When first 
treated with cold water the loss of crude protein was 28.2 per cent; when treated with boiling 
water, 18.2 per cent. — A. J. Pieters. 

5153. Goris, a. Sur les constltuants des essences de primevdre. [The constltuentB of 
Primula essence.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 1 : 103-170. 1919.— The roots of Piimula officinalis 
Jacq. contain 2 glucosides, primeverin and primulaverin, the composition and structural 
formulae of which have been determined. The essence of Primula obtained by distillation of 
the roots consists of a solid methyl ester of S-methoxyresorcylic acid derived from primeverin 
lod a liquid methyl eater of metamethoxysalicylic acid derived from primulaverin. The 
Elucosides are not split by emulsin, invertin, or yeast extract, but are hydrolyzed by an enzyme 
contained in the sepals of this and other species of Primula, and which may be identical with 
betulase and gaultherase since it also hydrolyzes the glucosides of Monoirofa, Beiula, and 
Gcultkeria. Hydrolysis of primeverin and primulaverin by the enzyme yields a new di- 
saccliaride, primeverose, made up of I molecule each of glucose and xylose. — J oseph S. Caldwell. 

5154. Hart, Fanchon, The histology of VUca bark. Jour. Amer. Pharm, Assoc. 11: 
9®-909. Fig. IS. 1922.— The author presents a gross and a histological description of the 
bark of Piptodemamncrocorpo from South America with drawings of the cellular elements and 
contents. The bark contains a large percentage of tannin, calcium oxalate, and resin. It has 
been used for tanning and for the fermentation of cane juice. Rusby encountered the trees 
on the central slopes of the eastern Bolivian Andes at an elevation of 3000-6000 feet. The 
usual height of the tree is 49-80 feet, and the trunk diameter 1-2 feet. It is instantly recog- 
nised by its conspicuous warty bark . — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

5155. Huerre, R. Action des hydracldes sur Pessence de Junlperus oxycedrus. Chlor- 
njilrate, bromhydrgte, lodhydrate de cadlnene. (Action of hydracids on the essence of Juni- 
Perua oxycedrus. Hydrochloride, hydrobromide and hydriodlde of cadenine.j Bull. Soc. 
bhim. Biol. 2; 239-246. 1920.— The essence obtained by distillation of the wood with water, 

treated with gaseous HCl, HBr, or HI in the usual way, yields hydrochloride, hydro- 
inmide, or hydriodlde of 1-cadenine identical with those obtained from the officinal oil of 
n c. The amount of 1-cadenine present in the essence is between 21 and 30.6 per cent. 
''“"P'iS. Caldwell. 

5156. Masecci, Peter, and Geobob A. Slothower. Some physical and chemical proper- 

of Heorobin. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12: 335-338. 1923 .-Neorobin, a derivative of 
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chrysarobin made by dissolving chryaarobin in glacial acetic acid and subsequent!' 


with metallic tin, was found to be 50 per cent more active than chrysarobin 


reducing 


-fwgthereducti 


of ammoniacal silver nitrate as a criterion of reducing power. Therefore it shouIdV 
50 per cent more active therapeutically. Neorobin may be differentiated from ch^ 
by dissolving in acetone, the former producing a golden yellow, the latter a dark red sol^ ' 


Neorobin was found to be neither atin compound nor a complex acetate.—. 


•> Jt. 


6167. Munesaua, T. Ober den Farbstoff der Frucht von Gardenia florida L. ( 


[The pigment In the fruit of Gardenia florida.] Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch 2- 
1922.— From a study of the physical and chemical properties of the substance, the auth 
believes it to be crocin . — ^fargaret Bunens. ^ 


5158. Ripert, Jean. Sut la variation et !e r61e des alcaloides de la belladona. [Oa the 
variation and role of belladonna alkaloids.] 15i p., SO pi. Oberthur: Rennes, 1922 

5159. Husby, H. H. Some interesting medicinal plants of Bolivia. Jour. Amer, Fharm 
Assoc. 11: 775-781. 1922.— The introduction, dealing with the history of coto and para coto 
barks, is followed by the author's Endings concerning these barks on his recent trip to South 
America. Several barks were collected; “Coto Piquante” or “Coto Fino" appears to be 
the genuine coto, which the author has named with some slight admission of doubt Nectandra 
coto, and the spurious one Ocoiea pseudo-colo [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 2215]. The real para 
coto was not found. O.E. White submits with the article an account of the discovery of these 
trees. — The 2nd part deals with Cocillana or Guapi bark and its substitutes, the history of 
which is reviewed. Four specimens are considered: (1) Guapi or Cocillana “A," the original 
and genuine article, Guarea Rusbyi; (2) Guapi or Cocillana “B,“ the spurious article that has 
occurred in commerce, Guorea Bangii, a new species [see Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 2215]; (3) 
Guapi or Cocillana “C," also spurious, pertaining to a large tree of the laurel family, probably 
a species of Neclandra,; (4) Guapi or Cocillana “D" also spurious, and pertaining to an unde- 
termined species of Guarea.— Anion Hogsi<td, Jr. 

5160. ScHEPPBORELL, WiLLiAM. Hayfever and asthma. p., J colored pi., i07.fis. 
Les & Febiger: Philadelphia, 1922. — Hayfever is caused by the pollen of certain common 
anemopbilous plants. Among the common hayfever plants of the eastern and southern U. S. A. 
may be mentioned Ambrosia elaiior, A. Irifida, A. psilostachya, Kanlhium amencamm, SaUolc 
pestifer, various oaks, Jitglans nigra, Salii, the Gramineae, etc. From the Pacific andHocky 
Mountain States, the Artemisias (A. heteropkylla, A. tridentata, etc.) give the most severe 
reactions. Contrary to an old belief Solidago, although its pollen gives a poitive reaction, is 
not a cause of hayfever since it is not wind-borne. To establish the responsibility of a plant 
for hayfever, botanical and biological tests are required. Among the subjects oonsidere 
are the history and prevalence of hayfever, the forms and chemical composition of pol en, 
principal hayfever plants in the U. S. A., common plants not responsible for hayfever, ms 
omy and physiology of the nose, diagnostic tests of hayfever, hayfever seasons, atmosp eric 
conditions, etiology, classification of many hayfever plants into 4 great groups (Am rosw 
ceae, Gramineae, Chenopodiacese, and the Artemisia group), a list of the plants teste or 
fever reactions at the laboratory of the American Hayfever Prevention Associatiw^^^^ 
results, prevention of hayfever, treatment, immunization, and hayfever resorts. 
Youngken. 

5161. Schwarz, L. J. A brief review of the crude drugs entered at the port 

daring the part year. Jour. Amer. Phann, Assoc. 12: 200-204. review* 

Pharmacognosy Laboratory in the New York Station of the U. S. Bureau of 
the examination of approximately 3,500 shipments of crude drugs- Deten ^^ere 

recommended on 210 shipments. Contrary to the common belief that importeil 

of unusually poor grade, there was an improvement in the quality of cru e 
during the past few years. Individual shipments are diacUBsed.— Anton ogs » 
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5162 . Seil, Hativbt A. Composition of Nectandra coto Rusby sp. noT. Preliminary report. 
Jour. .^raet. Pharm. Assoc. 11 : 904-906. 1922.— The sample was collected by Eusby in South 
imerica. The cotoin separated and purihed melted at 127-128°C. (uncorrected); gave a 
ijrown-black coloration with ferric chloride; and, dissolved in glacial acetic acid to which a few 
Jrops of concentrated nitric acid are added, gave a blood-red color. Therefore Nectmdra 
fjfo is a true coto. Two new alkaloids were found, parostemine, a non-phenolic alkaloid, and 
parosteminine, a phenolic alkaloid, both names being derived from Parostema, the sub-genus 
oiyedmdro to which coto belongs. Ether extract 24.83 per cent; volatile oil 1.89 per cent; 
and ash 1®^ P®’’ cent.— Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

5153. Stockbeboee, W. W. Status of drug-plant growing in the United States in 1921. 
Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12: 120-122. 1923.— The year 1921 brought to a close the cultiva- 
tion of many medicinal plants in America, which had had considerable success during the war 
years. A sharp decline was met in the case of Cannabis, although a small amount (some 25 
atres) was under cultivation during this time. Cultivation of sage almost reached the van- 
Bhingpoint because the home-grown material did not fall within the limits for total and aeid- 
iusoluble ash. The exported crop of ginseng was valued at $974,097, representing about 157,351 
pounds of both wild and cultivated roots. Twenty-six educational institutions maintained 
drug gardens, one of them devoting considerable study to poisonous plants, another to the 
biochemistry of the mints.— Anion Hogatad, Jr. 

5164. WuERRT, E dgahT., andGEORGsL. Keenan. Occurrenceandformsof calclumoxalate 
trjstals fn official crude drugs. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12; 301-318. Fig. 1-2. 1923.— 
The authors seek to (1) ascertain whether the crystals in every case possess the optical properties 
of ordinary (monohydrate) calcium oxalate; (2) identify any having different properties and to 
mrk out the crystallographic orientation of each type of calcium oxalate crystal represented. 
The technical crystallographic data have been reviewed by Wherry, E. T., Jour. Washington 
IB.C.] Acad. Sci. 12; 196-200. 1922.— Various forms arc reported besides monohydrate calcium 
oralate, via., tetragonal calcium oxalate, monohydnate magnesium oxalate, and potassium 
hydrogen oxalate. In a few drugs, e g., agaricus, bcllsdonna, myristica, crystals with proper- 
ties unlike those of any thus far described were observed; the nature of these has not been 
determined.— The powdered samples were examined by the immersion method, the liquid 
used consisting of monobromnapbtbalenc to which a very iittie monochlornaphthalene was 
added, the mixture having a refractive index of 1.650. — Anion Hogatad, Jr. 

5165. WiRTH, Elmer H. Pharmacognosy, today and tomorrow. Editorial. Jour. Amer. 
riurm. Assoc. 12: 196-197. 1923.— The author emphasizes that the pharmacognostic field 
is being rapidly invaded by the chemist through microchemistry, which should rightly belong 
tc the pharmacognocist, and sounds the warning that if pharmacognosy is to be preserved 
more attention will have to be given to the chemistry of drugs. — Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

5166. Younqken, H. W. A review of the literature In pharmaceutical botany and pharma- 
tognosyfor 1921-1922. (August 1, 1921- August 1, 1922). Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 12: 122- 
129. 1923.— The literature is divided into 7 sections; morphology, drug cultivation, micro- 
sualytic and microchemic methods, drug adulteration and substitution, plant chemistry , ash 

otermination, and history. References are made to some 200 articles. Anton Hogatad, Jt. 
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5167. CzAPEK, Friedrich. Biochemle der Pflanzen, [Biochemistry of plants.] 2nd ed 
Vol. 2, zii 54t p. 1920; Vol. 3, ix + 851S p. 1921. Gustav Fisher : Jena.—The first volume of 
the revised edition of this elaborate work published in 1913, and contained a treatment of 
the special and general biochemistry of carbohydrates, fats, and fat-like substances, together 
with an account of the metabolism of these groups of constituents. Subsequent to the doss 
of the war revision proceeded to the completion indicated, in 1920 and 1921. In revising volume 
2 of the old edition the immense accumulation of new material necessitated an additional 
volume. The material in the present edition is distributed as follows: Volume 2 contains the 
account of proteins and protein metabolism in all groups of plants, this treatment occupying 
321 pages. The remainder of the volume ta devoted to the mineral constituents of plant organs 
and products (203 pages). Volume 3 ia subdivided into 3 major parts devoted especially to 
biochemiatry of dissimilation. The 1st is devoted to respiration phenomena, the 2Dd to nitro- 
gen-containing excrete products and by-products of metabolism, and the 3rd to the metabo- 
liam of nitrogen-free cyclic compounds. It will be seen that the topics just mentioned are rela- 
tively more completely elaborated than any other aspect of the work, although an immense 
amount of new material is incorporated under practically every section. The work is distinc- 
tively encyclopedic, though unfortunately conditions arising from the war have obviously 
made it impossible for the author to incorporate the results of a considerable amount of work 
done especially in England and America.— B. M. Duggar. 


5168. Fitting, H, Aufgaben und Ziele elner vergleichenden Physiologie auf l 
ischerGrundlage. [Problems and aimsof comparativcphyslology based on geography.] Address 
on becoming Rector of the University at Bonn on the Rhine, Germany. 4^ p. Gustav I'lsc er. 
Jena, 1922.— The title of this address does not indicate what is especially emphasized, name y 
the knowledge on the part of the physiologist of what formerly was called physical Jj 
*nd that “typical" plants do not exist, but that, instead, each individual, t 

Bpecles, represents the resultant of inherited substance acted upon 
While the address lesembies an essay in ecology, Fitting’s physiological 
ence cause him to point out both the limitations ol laboratory 
of climatology, soil science, and the other components of ecology, ?! 

student may determine the constituents of the actual immediate surroundi ^ jj 

ual plant. Physiological analysis both of the individual plant and of * P 
occupies leads Fitting to discard the theory of bog-xerophytism, and to rec ^ 
explanatory hypotheses regarding salt plants, lime plants, and ot er s^ „articulatly Can- 
support of experimental investigation. He commends American s ’ .,„f others on 

Don’s, of the root systems of desert plants. He reports bm own and e ol cell- 

the moisture content of the various layers of desert soils, and on absorp*" 

sap, and shows that the concentration of the latter is ample to “O'™ ^i„p due t» 

water by desert plants. He asserts that ccll-sap concentration , , „essoftlicsoil-' 
salt concentration, is invariably more or Icaa proportional to the deg 
ffeorpe J. Peirce, 
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5169. Mobisch, Hatss. Mlkrocliemie der Pflanze. tMicrocUemistry of plants.] Srd 

j ^ P; Gustav Fisher: Jena» 1923. — The revised edition of this work is not sig- 

* lized by auy significant departures, but as contrasted with the 1st edition particularly there 
^\iaore extensive treatment of pigments of chromatophores, especially chlorophyll. Much 
of the recent work on carotinoids is not included. In the group of anthocyans the new 
data considered are almost exclusively German. Subsidiary recent work on chromogens is 
included in a few paragraphs. Otherwise, one notes few changes except in details of technique 
and in the inclusion of a few additional glucosides and alkaloids.— M. Duggar. 

5170. Weiss, 0. Grundrlss der Physiologic. Zweiter Tell. Biophyslk. [Outline of 
physiology* Part 11, biophysics.] 4H 170 Jiff. Georg Thieme*. Leipzig, 1919.— The first 
part of this work, by Carl Oppenheimer, was concerned with biochemistry [see Bot. Absts. 
12 Entry 2721]. In the present volume, after a preliminary chapter of very general nature, 
the following topics are discussed: physiology of the nerves, movement, production of elec- 
tricity, luminescence, special physiology of movement, physiology of the central nervous 
svstem, physiology of the sense organs, and a brief chapter on temperature and heat production 
in the body. Plant material is not discussed except incidentally . — Grace E. Howard. 

DIFFUSION, PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PHENOMENA 

5171. Bircumshaw, Louis Leighton. The transition from the colloidal to the crystallol- 
dal state. Solutions of potassium oleate. Jour. Chem. Soe. [London] 123: 91-97. S Jiff. 
1923.— Although potassium oleato forms a colloidal solution in water, iu alcohol it gives a non- 
assoeiated and non-dissociated solution. A study was made of the behavior of potassium 
oleate in mixtures of alcohol and water, the density, viscosity, and surface tension being meas- 
ured in a complete aeries from pure alcohol to pure water. Heretofore it has been assumed 
that the transition from colloid to crystalloid takes place gradually. “The experimental 
results suggest that there arc 3 stages in the breaking down of the colloidal aggregate.”— F. E, 
Lmny. 


5172. Brooks, S.C. Conductivity as a measure of vitality and death. Jour. Gen. Physiob 
5:305-381. Fig. 1. 1923. — The conductance of Laminaria, Saccharomyces, Bacillus coli and 
B.huiyricus, Cfdorella, and of red blood cells has been studied by the electrolytic method of 
the author and that of Osterhout. Both methods show that conductance of living tissue is 
closely proportionate to, and determined by, that of the surrounding fluid with which it is 
apparently in equilibrium. A quantity is defined which is independent of the conductivity of 
the fluid bathing the tissue. This is called the “net conductance.”— 0. L. Inman. 


5173. Hebbst, Heinrich, tjber die Adsorption durch Kohlenstoff. [On the adsorption 
liycarbon.l Biochem. Zeitschr. 115 : 204-219. 1921. — The writer draws the conclusion from 
his work that in order to know the adsorptive value of any carbon one should know 4 charac- 
teristics of it, namely, the purity, as the activity increases with increase in purity; the porosity, 
^pon which the rate of adsorption depends; the ultraporosity loss, dependent upon the size of 
|“‘Jlecuies being adsorbed, ,to which loss the apparent activity is related; and graphitation, 
y which is meant that when amorphous carbon is heated to 1200'*C. it changes to graphite 
ds adsorbing power is greatly reduced. In explanation it may be said that the writer 
speaka of the “true” activity of a carbon as the activity shown in the adsorption of gases of 
Molecules as Nj, Hi, and CO*; the “apparent” activity as that shown with larger mole- 
and the difference between them he calls the ultraporosity loss. This loss increases as 
s Size of the adsorbed molecules increases. By ultraporosity he means the spaces between 
molecules of the adsorbent. If large molecules are being adsorbed the surfaces between 
tiniate carbon molecules are not being utilized and the adsorbing surface is reduced with 
‘“"sequentreduction.-f. a. Gustafson. 
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..vwriatskoBstuiteB blochemiBchei Stofie. [Dielectric 
5174 KBI.LE*, ROTOW. Zeitachr. 115:134-158. 1921, -The author 

eoBStants of blotheirdcal behavior of moat subatauces of biochemical 

'ro^CrgumoBlB m favor of ^ which io turrr determine the aign of 

importance ia determined by ‘h^r ^\^^ieal aubatancea. Ionic reaction, among molccuH 

Lf;, . haritea against water or other bioch molecules may be important, but the 

of small dimenaiona and Ji,, ionic reactions between moleeulea of sub- 

“ ,b„T conaidera that disparity n sise P cryatalloida; the theory of H-,on 

«iioh as proteins among them^lves 

ntrations ia particularly attacked M ei g jential differences which follow Coehn'j 
rv'nointa are stated to be governed by P on their atsiningresctioiu, 

The Xemical nature of dyes is ‘^bt^ss.-On the basis of the author’s theory, 

»pe determined by dieleetncaUy produ , ‘'cathodio" regions', secreting 

which a tissues should be from *“ clomeruli, and plant leaves ate anodic, 

movement stomach epithelinm, k'duoyS^J^'^'.e fluids; while absotbin. 


* evf vtrofpr in tissues ahouw w glomeruli, and plant leaves arc arvoaic, 

movement of worm stomach epithelium, ^dney^ 

Siftio" being pancreas and 

rr'bTh V t he in^t- “ t "but are shown not to furniih 

WATER RELATIONS 

„ W Ondersoeklngenoverde trmiapBatiev^Hereab«^^^^^^^ [The 

,r'of Hev!a ba^iUensla.) Arch, '"'4“ ‘i,fe/!^foi the leaves of Heves, 
transplrati™ of ^ present on the , — ^t^j^spirationat lugM. 

tbodea mftueDcingtranspiratioii ^ J^rperatures than at higher ones, Tbs 

Light IS the chief on transpiration at low te P . rapid transpiration tabes 

11 even in a very humid atm^^^e- W. ’’“““it LthUadcLie 

Z wet some water may rate. The »‘»"«‘X"4_^.D,Le8«a 

•re given and each one shown to te nmasureme , „sp„B.ive 

;tt sensitiveness ^-/tetse/byleph's.ologieal vanation. 

L rate of the ascent of sap eauK y ^^^n^ded by an nPP®^’'" ^ The lev« 


water eontentof b^^^^^^^^^^ 

1923.-Acompie“, tie. W 


«7T. Haanan, 

tog growth and maturst on. kernels of frequeac * j 

^ry weight and percentag , jg preaented m graphs, ^.^nten ^ 


drv weight and percentage o. relented in graphs, "“"“’ ter contcu’' - 

Irmnediately foiio"'”? i riailv increaae in water content - ^cbednofur, .,,adepos‘' 

day Whentheiatterstag - .^„,„iaevo 


dranTatolud^nl^ 

eboutSOperoenttoabou^- 
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5178. Pool, Raymond J. Loftfield oa stomata. [Rev. of; Loftpield, J. V. G. Tlio 

behavior of stomata. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 314. 104 p., 16 pL, 54 L ’ 1921 (see 
Bot Absts. n, Eofcry Science 57 : 418-420. 1923. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS AND SALT RELATIONS 

5179 . Bakke, a. L., and L. W. Ehdman. A comparative study of sand and solution cul- 
tures of Marquis wheat. Amer. Jour. Bot. 10:18-31. ifig. 1923.-A comparison is made of 
the growth of Marquis wheat in sand cultures and in water cultures, when supplied with Solu- 
tion in of the National Research Council series; and a determination of the best proportion of 
the salts KNOa, Ca(H 2 PO*), and MgSO^. Shive's solution IR^Cs was used as a control. The 
total absorption, the growth of roots and tops, and the change in the H-ion concentration of 
the raedia after a 3i-day period of plant growth therein were recorded. The solutions giving 
the highest yield in sand were found to be quite different in their salt proportions from those 
giving the highest yield in water culture. The highest yield in both cases was markedly supe- 
rior to Shive's RiCi solution. The highest amount of absorption and the maximum green and 
dry weight of tops occurred in water culture, but the greatest root development in sand. In 
general, those cultures having the greatest transpiration for the entire growth period also 
showed the greatest dry weight of tops and of roots. The reaction of the medium in which the 
plants were grown changed from an average acidity of pH 3.75 before growing the cultures to 
one of pH 5.94 (for water cultures) and of pH 6.66 (for sand cultures), after growing the plants 
for one 3i-day period. No correlation could be shown between the total yield of cultures and 
their corresponding H-ion concentrations. — E. W. Sinnotl. 

5180. Canals, E, De Paction des sulfate de magnesium sur le developpement de ia raclne 
et de la tlge. [Action of magnesium sulphate on development of stem and root.) Bull. Soc. 
Chim. Biol 2: 138-139. 1920. — Peas, lupines, beans, and com were germinated in distilled 
water and transferred to Detmer’s solution in which calcium had been replaced by varying 
amounts of MgSO^. As the amount of magnesium was increased, injury to the root appeared 
but was accompanied by stimulation of stem growth. This stimulation increased until the 
amount of magnesium present was 2-5 times that at which injury to roots appeared. In the 
higher concentrations geotropism was reversed and the roots turned upward out of the solution 
or grew horizontally along its surface. The addition of calcium enabled the roots to endure 
about twice as much magnesium without discoverable injury and there was a corresponding 
increase in the concentration at which maximum stimulatory effect upon tops was observed. 
—Joseph S. Caldwell. 

5181. Davis, A. R., D. R, Hoagland, and C. B. Ltpman. The feeding power of plants. 
Science 57 ; 299-301. 1923. — In answer to the theory set forth by Truog in 1922 [see Bot. Absts. 
12, Entry 1424] and in previous publications the authors point out several objections. Truog 
iwsumed that specific absorbing powers of root cells cause differences between plants, but he 
failed to take into account the effect of the differences in extent of root system and in the 
amount and intensity of CO 3 excretion by the roots. Objections are raised to the application 
^ the law of mass action to the absorption of ions of nutritive substances such as potassium. 
Mauy studies have shown that the ions are not precipitated in the cell, leaving a low concen- 
tration iu the cell sap, as would be required if the law of mass action is to affect the case. 

‘ hither can the changes in pH of the cell sap be regarded as any controlling influence, since 

studies show the pH to vary only within a very narrow range. — C . J . Lyon. 

5182. Marian. The behavior of chlorides in the cell sap of Nitella. Jour. Gen. 
5 : 427-428. 1923.— A method is described for determining the chloride content in 

esd than a drop of the cell sap of Nitella. The sap shows a concentration of chloride of 0.128 
accumulation can be followed during the growth of the cell. The chloride concen- 
g does not increase when the cell is placed for 2 days in solutions (at pH 

■J containing chloride up to 0.128 M The exosmosis of chloride from injured cells can be 
“^^^-iquantitatively.-O.L. Inman. 
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5183. Lichtin, Aabon. The Iron content of lettuce. Amer. Jour. Pharm 95 . 

PI. 1. 1923.— The per cent of iron in 5 samples of lettuce is reported as follows' B' 

0.00272; Iceberg, 0.00189; Cos or Romaine, 0.00033; Grand Rapids, 0.00301; May Kin^ 
the average being 0.00213 per cent. With a salad portion of about 25 gm., one consu ' 

0.5 mgm. of iron. — ^Anton Hot/itad, Jr. “es about 

5184. McHAnouE, J. S. Iron and manganese content of certain species of seeds 
Agric. Res. 23 : 395-399. 1923.— The average percentage of iron end manganese found in ’’'f' 
each average representing samples of several varieties, is as follows: wheat, iron oonw 
manganese, 0.0047; oats, Fe 0.0050, Mn 0.0049; garden pea, Fe 0.0096, Mn 0.0012; garden h ’ 
Fe 0.0103, Mn 6.0018; soy-beans, Fe 0.0074, Mn 0.0028; clovers, Fe 0.0156, Mn 0 0039- e 

Fe 0.0107, Mn 0.0111.— D. Reddick. ’ 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

5185. Balt, Edward Charles Ctbil, Isidor Morris Heilbkon, and Harold Jacob 
Steer. Photocatalysis. Part HI. The photosynthesis of naturally occurring nitrogen com- 
pounds from carbon dioxide and ammonia. Jour. Chem. Soc. [London) 123: I 85-197 y,'j 
t-6. 1923. — .Aqueous solutions of ammonia saturated with carbon dioxide were exposed to 
light from a quartz-mercury lamp. After short e.xposure-periods methylamine and nitric acid 
in the form of nitrate were found. The results were checked by comparison with the reagents 
protected from light. This photosynthesis was represented as having taken place "in 2 
stages; Ist, the photosynthesis of formaldehyde by the action of light on the carbonic acid 
H(COi = HCOU + Oi and 2nd, the interaction of the activated formaldehyde and ammonia, 
NHi + HCOH = CHjNHi -[- 0.” The oxygen set free in these 2 reactions oxidised some of 
the ammonia to nitric acid. After longer periods of exposure pyridine and piperidine were 
found. These reactions took place under the influence of ultra-violet light and were prevented 
by the interposition of a plate-glass screen; but they were found to proceed photocatalyticslly 
under the influence of visible light when ammoniacal solutions of cupric carbonate saturated 
with carbon dioxide were used. When stronger solutions of ammonia and formaldehyde were 
exposed to ultra-violet light for periods of 6-10 days, positive tests for the alkaloid coniine 
were obtained. Emphasis is laid on the total absence of alpha-amino acids and of all reducing 
sugars among the products of these reactions; but high e.xccs 8 of formaldehyde resulted in the 
formation of reducing sugars. — F. E. Denny. 

5186. Baodisch, Oskar. On the formation of organic compounds from inorganic hj the 
Influence of light. Science S7 : 451-456. 1923. — This work was begun with the observation ot 
the reduction of nitrates to nitrites, which takes place in leaves only in the light. Iron is 
necessary in the leaves and seems to act as a catalyst. Laboratory e.xperiraents proved that 
iron could so act to reduce nitrites to ammonia in the presence of grape sugar but did not attac 
nitrates. Ferrous salts were found to reduce nitrates in the presence of oxygen and m ucc 
ratio to the amount of oxygen present. An iron peroxide with magnetic properties is sip 
posed to be formed. While such reductions are taking place, there is formed 

syl, K{NO), which reacts in the light with formaldehyde to make form-hydroxamic aci 
formaldoxime. There are indications that bacteria form these compounds by the 
iron peroxide and thus make nitrates available for protein building. Baly , isho m 
the experiments in this field, goes so far as to say that formhydroxamic acid is the 
the synthesis of nitrogen compounds in plants. The author refuses to make sue a ^ 
and is of the opinion that the secret ot protein formation by plants will not c so 
long time. — C. J. Lyon. 

5187. F., H. B. The Lonrenpo Marques Meeting of the South African 

111: 162-164. 1923.— This article includes abstracts of several pa^rs. of 

address to Section C by D. Thodat dealt with “carbon aseimilation." /* intensity 
plants were discussed, their pale green color being attributed to the fact t a 
the light renders these colors sufficient. — 0. A. Steoena. 
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METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

5188. Bridel, Marc. Sur la presence simnItanSe dn gentlanose et da saccharose daas les 
.speces du genre Gentlana. [Slmaltaneoas presence of genflanose and saccharose in species 
of the genus Gentlana.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 2; 37-41. 1920.— Bourquelot and Hdrissey 
showed in WOO that fresh roots of Gentiana lutea contain saccharose and the trisaccharide 
ffiEtianose, and Bridel in 1913 found the same condition in G. asdepiadea and G. punctata. 
Be now presents the results of a study of G. cruciala and G. pucpurea. Both these species 
contain saccharose as well as gentianose, both sugars haring been prepared in crystalline form. 
Gentianose preponderates during the period of active growth, but diminishes toward winter 
with a concurrent increase in saccharose. The author suggests that the seasonal variations 
in relative amounts of the 3 sugars is due to reversible action of gentiobiase. It is suggested 
that a similar reversibility of melibiase may be responsible for the presence of raffiuose in sugar 
beet, sugar cane, and Taxua baceala.—Joseph S. Caldwell. 

, 5189 , Bridel, Marc, et R. Ar-Nold. Sur I'appllcation aui vegetaux du precede bfochl- 
mique de recherche du glucose. [The appllcatidn to plants of the biochemical method of estimat- 
ing dextrose.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3 : 297-308. 1921. — Using a tested and refined method 
(or estimating dextrose in mixture with other sugars (first described by Bourquelot and Bridel 
|see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 263], which consists in the conversion of 69 per cent of the dextrose 
present into the readily crystallirable 6-methylglucoside by the addi lion of a solution of emul- 
Bin in 50 per cent methyl alcohol. After work with the sugars of strawberries and raisins, 
which demonstrated the applicability of the method to mixtures containing much dc.xtrose and 
only small amounts of soluble non-sugars, they apply the method to the dry leaves of Eucalyp- 
in globulus, which contain little dextrose and large amounts of non-sugars. The method 
adopted is as follows: the material, dry or fresh, is extracted with boiling alcohol, diluted to 
predetermined volume with distilled water, and cleared with lead subacetate. After freeing 
from lead the solution is evaporated under reduced pressure at 50°C. and extracted with boil- 
ing acetic ether to remove fatty and resinous matter, alkaloids, and glucosides. The residue 
is then repeatedly shaken up with boiling 95 per cent alcohol to extract all sugars, the alcoholic 
extracts are combined, distilled to dryness in presence of calcium carbonate, and the residue 
dissolved in cold 50 per cent methyl alcohol and filtered. The reducing sugars are determined 
in an aliquot, and 1 gm. emulsin per 200 cc. is added to the remainder, which last is kept at 
20-25°C. with daily shaking. After 10 days a determination of reducing sugars is made, and if 
any diminution in reducing power has occurred the determination is repeated at intervals 
until the results become constant. Whether equilibrium has been attained may then be 
determined by filtering off the emulsin, adding a fresh quantity, and continuing the sugar 
determinations, by testing the emulsin to determine whether it has lost its activity, or by add- 
ing a known amount of dextrose to the solution and ascertaining whether further Synthesis 
occurs. The absolute proof of the presence of dextrose in the original material is the isolation 
of 6-methylgIucoside in crystalline form from the products of the reaction. This is accomplished 
by evaporating the solution to dryness and extracting repeatedly with boiling acetic ether, 
distilling off the ether, dissolving in water, filtering through charcoal, evaporating under 
reduced pressure, and taking up the residue in equ.al parts of boiling 95 per cent alcohol and 
snlydrous acetic ether, from which the methylglucoside crystallizes out on cooling.— /osepfi 
3. Caldwell. 


5190. Bridel, Marc, et Marie Braecke. Rhinanfhine et aucubine. La rhinanthiae est 
de Taucubine Impure. [Rhlnanthlne and aucubine. Rhinanthine Is impure aucubine.] 
Ganpt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 175 : 640-643. 1923.— It is found that rhinanthine is not a pure 
e emical compound but is a mixture of aucubine and saccharose in variable proportions. 
- study is based on seed of lihinanthus Crista-Galli. — C. H. Fan. 

®d 9 l. Bourquelot, Em., et Marc Bridel. Application de la mSthode blochlmlque de 
“erche du glucose a l’6tude des produffs de I’hydrolyse fermentalre de I’inuline. [AppUca- 
“ biochemical method for identification of glucose to the study of the products of enzy- 
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mic hydrolysis of inuUn.] Bull. Soe. China. Biol 3; 217-225. 1921.— Varioua 


workers have 


reported the presence of saccharose or dextrose in the products of acid hydrolysis of ’ 
thus failing to substantiate the earlier work of Bourquelot, who obtained only 
hydrolysis of inulin from Atractylis gummifera with inulase from Aspergillus ni 
authors examined the products of hydrolysis for the presence of dextrose by a meth^Tn 
oped by themselves [see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2002], When emulsin is added to mixf 
dextrose and levulose in 70 per cent methyl alcohol and the reaction allowed to nr 
equilibrium, 82.6 per cent of the dextrose is converted into b-methylglucoside, irre 
of the relative amounts of dextrose and levulose present. The authors hydrolyzed inulin 
Atractylis and dahlia with inulase and treated the products of hydrolysis with emulsin in fi, i 
alcohol for 60-80 days. The reducing power of the solution was unaltered and the o ti 1 
rotation at the end of the treatment was that of pure levulose. That enmlsin was not prevented 
from acting upon any dextrose present by the conditions of the experiments was proved b 
the fact that 82.6 per cent of added dextrose was converted into methylglucoside Hcnce^ 
there is no dextrose in the inulin molecule. — Joseph S. Caldwell. ’ 


5192. BotJRQtjELOT, Eif., et Marc Bridbl. Obtentlon blochimlque de sucre de canoe 
h partir du gentlanose. [Obtaining saccharose from gentianose.] Bull. Soc. Cbim. Biol 2* 
lGO-165. 1920,— The complete hydrolysis of gentianose by enzymes involves 2 stages invertin 
splits it to levulose and gentiobiose, the latter being then hydrolyzed by gentiobiase to 2 
molecules of dextrose. Saccharose has never been isolated from the products of hydrolysis, 
hence it has been supposed that gentiobiase could not split gentianose into saccharose and 
glucose. The authors show that when the enzymes are allowed to act for prolonged periods 
and the dextrose found is removed by converting it into methylglucoside, saccharose can be 
isolated from the products of hydrolysis. It is considered to be formed by the action of gentio- 
biase upon gentianose, but that this action is very mucli slower than that upon geatiobiase; 
and it is retarded by the presence of dextrose. This situation is analogous to that seen in the 
action of invertin on mixtures of saccharose and gentianose, in which gentianose is very slowly 
split. — Joseph S. Caldwell. 


5193. Delauney, P. La ioroglossLne, glucoslde du Loroglossum hircinum Rich.; sa pres- 
ence dans dlverses especes d’orchidees indigenes. [Presence of loroglossln in several Indigen- 
ous orchids,] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3 : 238-246. 1921.— The author examined Orchis sima 
Lam., 0. bifolia L., Cephalanlheragrandifiora Babingt., Ophrys arcni/cra Huds., andO.opi/era 
Huds., for the presence of loroglossin, the glucoside isolated by Bourquelot and Bridel from 
Loroglossum hircinum Rich, [see Bot. .Vbsts. 3, Entry 2839]. He found in each of these species 
a glucoside identical in melting point, optical rotation, yield of dextrose on hydrolysis with 
acid or emulsin, and other characters with loroglossin.— Joseph S. Caldwell. 


5194, JoJTESCo, St, Recherches sur le r31e des anthocyanes, [The rfile of the antho- 
cyanlns.] Ann. Sci, Nat. Bot. 4 : 301-403. 1922 —A review of the literature is given in wine 
special attention is paid to: (I) distribution of anthocyanins, (2) chemical properties, ( i 
chemical nature, (4) chemical relations of the anthocyanins with the flavoues and flavonos, 
(5) the origin of anthocyanins, (6) chemical processes in the formation of the anthocyanaifii 
(7) the influence of various internal and external factors on the formation of the 
and (8) the rftle of the anthocyanins.— In the Ist part of the work, young plants 
(Sarrasln argent^) and Bordeaux wheat were used; in the 2nd, red leaves oiAmpslops^ 
cea and dahlia flowers. Small, completely etiolated plants were placed in the light) w 
very quickly became colored. The amounts of glycosides and flavoncs in the etio a e p 
also in those exposed to the light, were determined. Finally, determinations o 
non-reducing sugars, starch, and cellulose in all the plants experimented wit . 

The amount of glucosides, flavones, and anthocyanins was decreased in the 
in proportion to the length of time they were kept in the dark. The reduci^ an ^jgcrease 
sugars and starch were less in the red plants than in the etiolated plants. ^ fousd 
of glucosides, flavones, and anthocyanins a large amount of free phenol compoun 
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1 ^ produced. The eame diminution of glucosides, flavonee, and anthocyanine in the etio- 
Ijted dahlia and Ampelopsia material was obtained.-The anthocyanina should not be con- 
sidered as waste products, but as products necessary in the life cycle of the plant.— Groce 
Uo^fird. 

5195. Kendall, A. L Carbohydrate identification by bacterial procedures. Studies in 
bacterial LXVn. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32: ^2-368. 1923. — -The bacteria studied 
(iiffered in ability to decompose carbohydrates. On this basis it is suggested that a collection 
of carefully standardized microbes be utilized as reagents to identify water-soluble carbohy- 
arates.-fi. -L- Starfcey. 

5196. Kendall, A. I., and S. Yoshida. The estimation of small amounts of carbohydrates 
ty bacterial procedures. Studies In bacterial metabolism, LXVI. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32 : 
355-361. 1923.— The selective utilization of carbohydrates by bacteria suggests a procedure 
for determining the presence and abundance of some carbohydrates when they occur mixed 
with other compounds. ‘The authors were able to determine amounts of levulose as small as 
0,001 per cent in peptone medium by measuring the reaction changes effected by B. coli. The 
more sugar initially present in the medium, the greater was the resulting increase in acidity.— 
1 L. Starkey. 

5197. Kendall, A. I., and S. Yoshida. The measurement of carbohydrate mixtures by 
bacterial procedures. Studies in bacterial metabolism, LXVIII. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32: 
309-376. 1923. — Cultures of B. proleuis, B. meyentericus, and B. coli differed with regard to 
decomposition of numerous carbohydrates. This characteristic was made use of in determin- 
ing the presence and amounts of lactose and glucose in prepared solution mixtures of these 2 
carbohydrates. — R. L. Starkey. 

5198. Kendall, A. I., R. Blt, and R.O. Haner. Carbohydrate configuration and bacte- 
rial utilization. Studies la bacterial metabolism, LXIX. Jour. Infect. Diseases 32: 377-383. 
1923.-A series of sugar derivatives were prepared from d-glucose, mannose, aud galactose 
diiTering merely in the character of the terminal groups. All of numerous organisms studied 
decomposed glucose. The other carbohydrates and their derivatives were decomposed by 
organisms and not by others. The common enol formation was not found to be an absolute 
prerequeaite to fermentation. Most staphylococci were unable to ferment any except the 
aldose-ketose sugars. It was concluded that the influence of the terminal group in hexose 
sugars and derivatives on microbic utilization had received some support. — R. L. Starkey. 

5199. Lepeschkin, W. £tude sur les reactions chimiques pendant le gonflement del’aml- 
don dans I'eau chaud. (Contribution au probleme des coefficients de temperature extreme- 
ment grands.) [Studies on the chemical reactions during the swelling of starch in hot water. 
(The problem of high temperature coefficients).] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13 : 40-65, / pi., 

1921. — The formation of starch jelly cannot be considered as a particular case of swelling 
of starch in water. Only the swelling of starch in cold water is a phenomenon purely physical 
completely reversible. The swelling of starch in hot water involves 2 processes: (1) a 
^ Mical reaction between the polysaccharides of starch and water leading to the formation of 
y rates at the expense of the anhydridcsj (2) a swelling in water of the products thus formed. 
2 absorption of water by these hydrate compounds is 10 times greater than that observed 
cold water, and the absorption of water by starch operates in the same manner in 
\ hot water. — All acids except HjSO* accelerate the chemical reaction between the 
Po yaaecharides of starch and water. In all cases the acceleration caused by the presence of 
Doth P'^opoHional to the quantity of H-ions in the liquid. This result confirms the hy- 
reaction of special interest in this connection is not one of hydrolysis but 
a chemical union of water with the polysaccharides of starch. W. H. Emig, 
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5200. Kouqe, £. Sur les flavones et leur rote dans la cellule v5getale. 
flavones in the plant cell.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Genive 13 : 18-19. 1921.— F 
nitrate and give all the reactiona indicated by Czapek. After the death of tue piam ■ 
nitrate is not reduced by the chloroplaets or by plasma. The flavones in alkaline ' 
have a great affinity for oxygen and lose their power to reduce silver nitrate. The flavon 
important in the process of assimilation in that they absorb oxygen and transport t 
from the cell.-H'. H. Pun's. ' 


[The r 61 e ef 
silver 


away 


5201. Woirr, J., et B. Gesli.v. Sur quelques proprlltds de I’lnuline et ses chanee 
d’etat physique. [On certain properties of inulln and Its changes of physical state J Bull 
Soc. Chim. Biol. 2: 19-23. 1920. — Schizosaccharomyce$ Pombe formed no alcohol durin 7 
days growth in a solution containing pure inulin ; in a solution containing inulin and sacchatTO 
the alcohol formed in the same time was equal to all the saccharose and 10 per cent of the inulin 
present. Impure preparations containing inulides are partially fermentable. The solubilit 
of inulin in water at different temperatures varies with the method of preparation, that obtained 
by maceration of roots of dahlia in water and evaporating to dryness being much less soluble 
than that obtained from water extracts by precipitation with alcohol; but such alcohol precipi- 
tales again show lowered solubility when dissolved in water and evaporated to dryness. The 
phenomenon is reversible and due to a change of physical state, possibly to a difference in degree 
of hydration. Treatment with a water extract of Aspergillus niger prior to precipitation with 
alcohol gives a still greater increase in solubility, especially at lower temperatures. Inulin 
from dahlia, no matter by what method prepared, is very much less soluble than inulin from 
Cichorium Inlybus. — Joseph S. Caldwell. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

5202. Blanchetiere, A. Action du bacllle fluorescent Ilqu5fiant de Flfigge sur certslns 
amlno-acldes en milieu chimiquement ddfini. [Action of Bacillus flourescens Ilquefadens 
Flfigge upon certain amlno-aclds in a chemically controlled medium.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 
2 : 28-36. 1920.— Alanin, leucin, asparagin, pheny lalanin, tyrosin, and histidin, singly or in 
combination, were added in known quantities as sources of nitrogen and carbon for BmVm 
jlmrescens Uqtiefaciens, the medium being otherwise constant in composition. When used 
singly, histidin, alanin, and asparagin were most readily attacked. When 2 acids, both of 
which are readily attacked, are employed in mixture, both are used up more rapidly than either 
would be if used alone, and the presence of one which is readily attacked appears to aid the 
organism in attacking another which is not used if present alone. The hypothesis is suggested 
that the unattackable amino acid is deaminized by some of the intermediate metabolic prod- 
ucts derived from the attackable acid. Benzoylalanin permitted no growth when used alone. 
The introduetioD of the benzoyl radical therefore interferes with the utilization of the aci , 
as expected from the accepted ideas of the mechanism of bacterial action upon aminoaci s, 
When employed in mixture with alanin there was slight growth without pigment developmen ■ 
but the benzoylalanin was decomposed to some extent, as was shown by recovery of nso‘' 
acid.— Joseph S. Caldwell. 

5203. Davidson, Jehiel, and J. A. LeCeere. Effect of various Inorganic 
pounds applied at different stages of growth on the yield, composition, and quality o * 
Jour. Agric. Res. 23 : 55-68. 1923.— Inorganic nitrates applied in the early stages o 


uniformly resulted in highest yields but applications made at the time of hv»— -= 
amount of “ydlow-berry” and increased the protein content of the kernels an per 

trary to previous experience, no relation was found between nitrogen content an 
bushel of grain.— Vsrious chemicals, not nitrogen carriers, such as chlorides of so ^ 
potassium, etc., produced no effect on yield or on quality of grain. The app 
at the time of heading or at the milk stage depressed the phosphorie-acid con 
of straw and depressed the ash and silica content of straw.— D. Reddish. 
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5204 . Falk, I. S., and M. F. Caulfield. Some influences of hydrogen ion concentration 
upon antigenic properties of proteins, [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 27. 1923. 

5205. Hugounenq, L., et Gabriel Florence. Recherches sur la synthgse des acides 
jjttines aromatlques dans la cellule vivante. Premier memolre. [The synthesis of aromatic 
(cld amines in the living ceU. I.j Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol.2: 1^18, im.-^Aspergillus niger 
was grown on various modifications of Haulin's solution and tested for the presence of tyrosin 
aad tryptophane by the methods of Adamkiewicz, Herzfeld, and Hopkins and Cole. Hexosea 
gre not necessary for the formation of tyrptophane and tyrosin, since substitution of arabiaose 
and xylose for saccharose did not affect the growth of the fungus or decrease the amounts of 
tyrosin and tryptophane formed. Normal grovrth and positive reactions for tyrosin and tryp- 
tophane were also obtained when glycocoll, leucin, phenylalanin, tyrosin, or tryptophane were 
used as sources of nitrogen ; no growth waa obtained when phenylalanin or the hydrochlorides 
of lysin or hiatidin were used. Very poor growth was obtained when 1 gm. per 1. of phenylgly- 
cia or orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid was added to Kaulin’s liquid. There is therefore a wide 
range in the raw materials from which the fungus is able to synthesize its proteins ; the authors 
propose to investigate the question whether the cells of higher organisms possess equally great 
synthetic pawera.— Joseph S. Caldwell. 


5206. Hogounenq, L., et Gabriel Florence. Recherches sur la synthfese des acides 
amines aromatlques dans la cellule vivante. Deuxi^me memo ire. Etude de Paspergilline. 
[The synthesis of aromatic acid amines In the living cell. II. Aspergilline.] Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol 2: 133-136. 1920.— The authors isolated the black pigment of Aspergillus niger, which 
they name aspergilline, by treating the spores with 10 per cent NaOH, neutralizing with HjSOt 
to precipitate, washing with water, dissolving in NH 4 OH, precipitating with acetic acid, wash- 
ing, and drying, thus obtaining a non-crystalline powder insoluble in water or acid but soluble 
in alkalies. It contains Fe, S, Zn, and Ca, and the elementary analysis suggests to the authors 
a likeness to hematogen of eggs. They regard both substances as greatly condensed substance 
containing all the mineral elements necessary for the development of the new organism. Dis- 
tillation by Nencki’s method set free ammonia, indol, and a compound having the odor of amyl- 
amine, while the residue contained small amounts of fatty acids . — Joseph S. Caldwell. 


5207. Mestrezat, W, et Marthe Paul Janet. L’azote titratableparlamethode deKjel- 
[Estimation of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3: 105-130. 
This is a comprehensive r 4 sum 4 of the literature, discussing various modifications of the 
original method. Nitrogenous compounds are grouped into 5 classes with respect to the ease 
which the nitrogen may be measured by the Kjeldahl method, (1) Very readily deter- 
mined: aliphatic amines, certain aromatic amines, imines, amides, urcides, the pyrrol nucleus, 
pyrimidine nucleus, purine and its derivatives. (2) Possible but difficult to determine, 
esquiring prolonged heating, etc.; guanidine derivatives, indol and skatol nuclei, acridine, 
quinoline nucleus, the piperazine nucleus, morphine, brucine. (3) Difficult and giving 
^°ly doubtful results; certain aromatic amines, quaternary ammonium compounds, azo-, 
and diazo-derivativea (doubtfully), the tropic nucleus, tyrosin. (4) Direct measure- 
impossible, but may be made after reduction: nitrates, nitrites, nitro and nitroso deriva- 
nitriles, cyanogen derivatives, hydrozines, hydrazones, osazones, azo-, azoxy-, and 
•azo derivatives. (5) Compounds the nitrogen of which is lost in wet-way determinations. 
^^^Pyrazol and their derivatives. A bibliography of 50 selected titles is appended.— 
) following abstract .]. — Joseph S. Caldwell. 

^^estrezat, W., et Marthe Paul Janet. Presence dans I’urine d»uae reste 
, lue ae dose pas la m^thode de Kjeldahl. 6 tude compar^e des resultats foumis dans 
® 9ues cas par la technique de Kjeldahl-Foerster et la m§thode de Dumas. [Presence in 
obfv ^ residue not determined by the Kjeldahl method. Comparative results 

1921 Kjeldahl-Foerster and the Dumas methods.] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3 : 88 -^. 

■ The yields by the Dumas method were in all cases 1-9 per cent higher than those by the 
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Kjeldahl-Forater method. The reasons for the discrepancy are discussed in detail ' 
paper [see preceding abstract].— /o«cph S. Caldwell. ^lother 

5209. Thomas, P. Le dosage colorom^trlque de la tyrosine et I’lndicephenoU 
t^iques. [Colorimetric estimation of tyrosin and the phenolic index of proteins I 

Chim.Biol.3: 197-216. 1921 . — The author’s earlier work on colorimetric methods of 

tryptophane [see following abstract] led him to examine the colorimetric methods of f ■ ^ 
tyrosin proposed by Folin and Denis, Denig^s, and Morner, and by the use of Milton' 

He finds that the results obtained by the Folin and Denis method are affected by 
allowed for the reaction, the presence of tryptophane, various reducing substances indo/'^^ 
its derivatives, and dioxyphenylalanin, with the result that he pronounces it wholly ^ 
worthy. The Denig^s-Morner reaction ts not sufficiently delicate and the color obtained ' 
mixture of products of protein hydrolysis is difficult to measure colorimetrically, hence work 
with it was abandoned. The author then endeavored to employ Millon’s reagent in such 
ner as to make the reaction a quantitative test for tyrosin, finding that tryptophane oxvt 
tophane, and dioxyphenylalanin gave interfering colorations. Tryptophane may be removS 
from the products of protein hydrolysis by precipitation with a mercury salt, but such treat 
ment would not remove oxytryptophane or dioxyphenylalanin if present. Nillon’s reagent 
can therefore be employed as a colorimetric method for determining the total content of phecol 
compounds, or “phenolic index,” of a protein, in terms of tyrosin. A standard method of 
employing it is described and results of a number of determinations upon 9 proteins are given in 
the form of a table, in which the content of tyrosin as determined by Folin and Denis and by 
the author using their method is compared with the author’s phenolic index and with the tyro- 
sin content found by workers who have made quantitative analyses. Thomas invariably 
obtains considerably higher results by the use of the FoUn*Denis method than do these authors 
themselves. The phenolic index determinations run roughly parallel but are much lower 
in such proteins as are rich in tryptophane, and all are very much higher than the amounts 
obtained by quantitative analyscs.—ZosepA S. Caldwell. 

5210. Thomas, P. Sur le dosage de Pammoniaque dans les cultures en presence d'ur4e. 
[The determination of ammonia in cultures in the presence of urea.) Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 7: 
171-175. 1919.— A method for determining small quantities of ammonia in the presence of 
large amounts of the various nitrogenous products present in a yeast culture is described, 
Phosphoric acid is eliminated from the solution by adding hydrochloric acid and neutral lead 
acetate until no further precipitation occurs, after which powdered lead carbonate is added 
and the solution allowed to stand 15-18 hours. The liquid is then filtered and the filter washed 
with cold water. Magnesia is added and the distillation is conducted under reduced pressure 
in a modified Schloeaing-Aubin apparatus at 35-10°C. Air enters through a trapflask contain* 
ing H 2 S 04 and the NKj is drawn through a condenser and received into HiSO* and determine 
by titration. The author claims advantages over the similar method of Nencki and Zales'i 
in that the apparatus employed is simpler and everywhere obtainable.— /esepA S . 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

5211. Ambabd, L. Fixation de Pamylase par Pamidon cm et I’empois d’amld^ 

tionof amylase by raw starch and starch paste.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 83:1458-1 
— It has been established by Sorensen, Micbaelis and Kona, and others that amylo ytw 
of amylase is greatest when the medium has a pH of 6.6. It is easy to obtain this 
extracts high in amylase content, as saliva or pancreatic juice, but it is dimcult 
reaction with such materials as urine or blood, which are low in amylase. 1 ® ^ 

that it is possible to adsorb quantitatively the amylase present in such 

raw commercial rice starch and to remove foreign substances by washing wi -jjtatively 
enzyme. When added to a starch paste adjusted to pH 6.65, the enzyme w 
transferred to combination with the paste, as is shown by the fact that the 
96-98 per cent of that of check solutions. — Adsorption of amylase by raw stare 
specific; it has no power to adsorb invertase. Some experiments with inver as 
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.nimal charcoal show that, contrary to expectation, the charcoal retains invertase quantita- 
tively when washed with 0.1 per cent sugar solution but gives it up almost wholly when the 
(rash water contains no sugar. The phenomenon is much more complex than has heretofore 
teen realized, as the presence of small quantities of sugar is necessary for the fixation of iuver- 
tase upon carbon . — Joseph S. Caldwell. 

5212. Ambard, L. Fixation de I’amylase sur I’amldon cm et I’empois d’amidon. [Fiia- 
tioa of amylase by raw starch and starch paste.] Compt. Rend. Soc, Biol. 84: 230-232. 1921.— 
Continuing an earlier note of the same title [see preceding abstract] the author reports further 
studies of the conditions for the adsorption or fixation of amylase upon raw starch. He sub- 
stitutes glycogen for starch paste in digestion experiments for the reason that the latter is 
partially precipitated from saline solution by centrifuging, hence is difficult to separate from 
the raw starch. Fixation of the enzyme upon raw starch is as complete in an electrolyte-free 
medium as in saline solution, but when amylase adsorbed upon raw starch is added to a solu- 
tion of salt-free glycogen not more than 4 per cent of the amylase is set free. If XaCl be added 
tbe amylase is quantitatively released. These facts indicate that amylase is a colloid and that 
it follows the general laws of colloids in forming adsorption compounds, as is also suggested 
by the readiness with which it is precipitated from solution under certain conditions. The 
proportions of amylase released from tlie enzyme-starch complex by identical quantities of 
glycogen are 98, 90, and 74 per cent when the concentrations of glycogen are 1, 0.1, and 0.01 per 
cent respectively, hence follow the general laws of adsorption. This fact may furnish an ex- 
planation of the observation that when the initial concentration of starch is 1 per cent or more 
the amount of hydrolysis per unit of time is constant, while it rapidly decreases if the initial 
concentration is less than 0. 1 per cent. If the formation of a combination between enzyme and 
substrate is a preliminary step in the reaction, the proportion of combined and active enzyme 
must fall off as the initial concentration of the substance is decreased . — Joseph S. Caldwell. 

5313. Ambard, L. Sur I’amylase. Son dosage. Mecanlsmede la digestion amylolytique. 
[Amylase, its estimation; mechanism of digestion by amylase.) Bull. Sac. Chim. Biol. 3: 
cl-fio. 1921.—Continuing previous studies (see 2 preceding abstracts] the author gives det.ails 
of the technique for ab3orl)ing amylase upon raw starch, shows that the absorption is specific 
and quantitative, and that reducing substances are not taken upon the starch. The paper is 
principally concerned with the conditions for release or “defixation” of the enzyme from com- 
biuation with starch. Preparations repeatedly washed with 2 per cent solutions of levulose, 
saccharose, glycerol, maltose, inulin, gum arabic, or mastic in 0.3 per cent saline solution showed 
uo defixation, but preparations washed witli ferric hydroxide and aluminum hydroxide showed 
reduction to 63.5 and 70.4 per cent respectively of normal activity. The author assumes that 
and A1 enter into combination with the enzyme-starch complex, thus “immobilizing” the 
sn^yine. Glycogen is to be preferred to starch paste for defi.xation because of its greater 
stability; the presence of a neutral sail, such as NaCl, is absolutely necessary for defixation. 

reaction of the medium is important and shoud be pH 6.0. At pH 5.0 and 8.04 the activ- 
ity of the enzyme is only 60 per cent of the normal, although the destruction of the enzyme at 
t ese points is only about 2.5 per cent. The author finds no evidence that the fixation of .amy- 
w upon glycogen is retarded by the accumulation of maltose, since the presence of maltose in 
^solution with glycogen does not affect the defixation of amylosc from raw starch. The 
c of hydrolysis is determined by the number of enzyme substrate groups in combination, 
e temperature and reaction of the medium, and by the accumulation of products of the 
S. Caldwell. 

L., E. Pelbois, et M. Bbicka. Similitude de I'hydrolyse du sucre par les 
^’hydrolyse de I’amldon par Vamylase.— Etude de cerUines reactions monomo- 
the hydrolysis of saccharose by acids and the hydrolysis of starch 
Hio! J ^ the mechanism of certain monomolecular reactions.] Bull. Soc. Chim. 

aalte ■ ' ^ 1920.— The authors advance the thesis that the role played by neutral 

^ ^ hydrolysis of starch by amylase is qualitatively and quantitatively identical with 
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that which they play ia the hydrolysis of saccharose by acids, and that the 80-ealled “ 
tion" of the ensyme by salts is in reality an effect exerted upon the substrate. 


The 




rests upon experimental data showing that the amount of sugar produced per unit of f ’ " 

starch paste containing known amounts of NaCI is acted upon b” 


been dialyzed until free of salts, is directly proportional to the amount of amylase e 
but is not materially affected by a considerable variation in the amount of NaCl present ’ 
mechanism of the action of neutral salts upon the substrate is not explained, and the 'rt 
accepted hypothesis that they accelerate enzymic activity through increasing the coil 
dispersion of the enzyme is not mentioned . — Joseph S. Caldwell. ^ 


5215. Bridel, M., et R. Arnold. Sur I’emploi de divers agents de precipitation dan 
preparation de l*£mulslae des amandes. [The use of various precipitating agents in pieDa ^ 
emulsin from almonds,] Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 2 : 216-222. 1920.— Three preparations made 
from sweet almonds are compared as regards enzymic activity. Preparations were made fll 
by precipitating an aqueous extract with 2 volumes 95 per cent ethyl alcohol, which was 
allowed to act 4S hours; (2) by using 2 volumes methyl alcohol, allowed to act 31 hours- ( 3 ) 
by using 2 volumes of acetone, allow'ed to act 28 hours. When washed with ether and dried 
the comparative yields for the 3 were as 16:15:21. The 3 preparations were tested as to both 
hydrolytic and synthetic activity of h^glucosidase, h-galactosidase, lactase, gentiobiase, cello- 
biase, and invertin. The hydrolytic activity of 6 -glucosidase, tested on amygdalic salicin 
6 -benzylglucoside, and h-methylglucoside, was identical for the 3 preparations, as was the 
synthesis of 6 -methyIg(ucoside from glucose in methyl alcohol. Activity of the galactosidase 
was tested upon h-ethylgalactoside, and was greatest in the ethyl alcohol preparation, least 
in the acetone preparation; the 3 preparations held the same order as regards synthetic aetiv- 
ity. There were only insignificant differences in the activity of lactase, gentiobiase, and cello- 
biase in the 3 preparations, but the invertin of the methyl alcohol preparation was most rapid 
in action. Emulsin may be prepared in any of these ways but prolonged contact with the pre- 
cipitating agent should be avoided.— /osepA S. Caldwell. 


6216. OoUN, H. Action de la sucrase sur les satellites de Binullne. [Action of sucraseon 
the sugars accompanying inullue.l Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 2: 157-169. 1920.— The expressed 
sap of common varieties of Helianlhus tuberosus becomes strongly dextrorotatory diirmg 
winter despite the presence of various laevorotatory polyoses which accompany inulin, Hy- 
drolysis of saccharose alone could not account for the change. Addition of sucrase to the 
expressed sap brings about hydrolysis occurring in 2 stages, in which the changes in optical 
rotation and in reducing power do not run parallel, indicating that more than 1 sugar is being 
acted upon. Pseudo-inulin, inulenin and helianthenin, which accompany inulin, are readily 
prepared by reason of their differing solubility in alcohol. In the pure state they are oot 
attacked by sucrase, Synanthrin, which is difficult to separate from saccharose, is hydrolyze 
concurrently with saccharose ; whether this is due to the action of sucrase or to that of a c 

Bynanthrin-splitting enzyme which is associated with sucrase is to be further investiga e • 
Joseph 5. Caldwell. 

5217. Colin, H, Quelques corollaires des lols de rbydrolyse dlflstatique. 
laries of the laws of eniymlc hydrolysis-l Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol. 3: 263-272. 
quantity of saccharose is acted uiK>n by invertin under constant conditions, t 
inversion per unit of time is a constant until a point is reached at which the jg 3 

of concentration between sugar and enzyme begins to affect the rate. A+p The 

true logarithmic one depends upon the initial ratio between enzyme and su ^ 
mathematical laws applying to the process hold for all enzymic hydrolyses m 
reaction occurs under definite conditions, but not for such complex reactions^ 
of starch by diastase. The author shows how the laws of hydrolysis i/ aud geutia^' 
determination of the degree of purity of various sugars, as raffinose, synan r* j 
ose, to the measurement of the quantity of enzyme, and to the determina 1 
weights of sugars.— /oscp 6 Caldwell. 
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521 S. Emoto, Yoshikadztj. tJeber die Enzyme einiger Saprolegnieen. [Enzymes of 
Saprolegnias.l Bot. Mag. Tokyo 37: (13)-(29). PL i. 1923. (In Japanese.)-In 
Tofcwfirawjana n. sp., which is described in detail, positive reactions were obtained 
for the following intra-cellular enzymes: amylase, inulinase, pectinase, cellulase, raffinase, 
invertase, lactase, maltase, emulain, salicase, and proteolytic enzymes (acid, neutral, alka- 
Glycolase (Glykoly^), lipase, urease, tyrosinase, oxydase, peroxydase, and catalase 
^ere not found. In a species of Achlya lacking oogonia the results were identical except that 
glycolase (Glykolyse) was present.— Of intra-cellular enzymes in the Saprolegnia, amylase, 
^ulinase, raffinase, invertase, lactaae,^ maltase, emulsin, salicase, glycolase (Glykolyse), 
proteolytic enzymes (acid, neutral, alkaline), peroxydase, and catalase were present and pect- 
inase, cellulase, lipase, urease, tyrosinase, and oxydase absent. In the Achlya, amylase, 
inulinase, cellulase, invertase, lactase, maltase, emulsin, salicase, proteolytic enzymes (acid, 
neutral, alkaline), peroxydase, and catalase were present and pectinase, glycolase (Glykolyse), 
lipase, urease, tyrosinase, and oxydase absent. — Prom Author’s German abstract. 

5219. Harvey, Ellery H. Efficiency of some common anti-ferments. Amer. Jour. 

Pliarm.94: 797-801. 1922:95: 105-108. 1923. — The author records the effect of some 18 anti- 
ferments, including mercuric chloride, potassium cyanide, sodium hypochlorite,ultra-violet 
rays, sodium arsenate, hydrogen pero.xide, methyl salicylate, furfural, formaldehyde, copper 
sulphate, etc., on invertase of yeast in sucrose solutions. The method for measuring the 
retarding action is given. The author suggests that the ultra-violet radiation, used as a 
bactericide, might further be employed as an anti-ferment, since no toxic residue is left in the 
treated material. In most cases the action of the anti-ferment was one of gradual retardation 
rather than an immediate cessation of activity. Many commonly used materials were noted 
to have a low percentage of activity. — Part II. The action of an additional list of anti-ferments 
on yeast is reported, which includes several volatile oils from spices, nitro-benzol, oxalic 
acid, saccharin, sodium fluoride, etc. The use of volatile oils, within the limits set by the 
taste, is an aid in the preservation of such food products as catsup, tomato sauce, etc. Sac- 
charm exerts hut a mild anti-ferment action. The yeast activity was found to be but slightly 
inhibited by dilute salt solutions. Dilute mineral acid hydrolysis of sucrose solutions pro- 
duced a curve having the characteristics of enzyme-inverted sugar solutions.— Anfon 
Hogstad, Jr, 

5220. JoFFB, Jacob S. Homogeneous catalysts in the oxidation of sulfur by Thiobacillus 
thiofliidans. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact, 7: 8. 1923.— The activities of the organism, resulting 
ia the production of sulphuric acid as high as 2 N, are increased by the presence of several 
catalysts, particularly by nickel, uranium, caesium, and zinc. The presence of 10 ppm. 
oi salts of these metals in the medium with an excess of sulphur resulted in an increase of 
from 20 to 40 per cent oxidation of sulphur in 30 days. — D. Reddick, 

5221. Meldolesi, Gino. Die Wlrkung vonDruck auf die Geschwlndigkeit derEerment- 
Mrolysea durch Pepsin, Trypsin und Diastase. [The effect of pressure on the rate of hydro- 
lysis by pepsin, trypsin, and diastase.] Biochem. Zeitschr. 115: 85-95. 1921. The writer 
finds that the action of pepsin and trypsin upon blood albumin is influenced by pressure. 

he pressure over 1 atmosphere was produced by CO3 or Nj. The reaction was most rapid at a 
Pressure of 5 atmospheres, less at 10 atmospheres, but more than at 1 atmosphere pressure, 
fie ditTerence in rate was most noticeable during the first 2 hours of the experiments. The 
jdrolyaia of arrow-root starch by diastase was also studied; pressure influenced the reaction 

the same way as it affected the reaction of pepsin and trypsin. The reactions are illus- 
trated by graphs.-F. G. Gustafson. 

fi222. MrcHAELis, L. Weltere Beltrttge zur Theorle der Invertasewirkung. [Further 
contribution to the theory of invertase action.] Biochem. Zeitschr. 115: 269-281. 1921.- 

colloidal solutions the reaction is usually proportional to the surface and not to the con- 
'^^'^tration of the dissolved substance. This is not the case with invertase, for here the active 
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mass of the enzyme, whether free or adsorbed on ferric hydroxide or carbon is 
tional to the concentration. This fact entitles one to apply the mass law to theT^^ P^opor- 
cane sugar. The effectiveness of the invertase adsorbed by the ferric hydroxide d 
depend upon the ability of the cane sugar to dissolve it from the hydroxide b 
adsorbed invertase hydrolyses the sugar before it is dissolved from the hydroxide *^0 
disaceharides are able to dissolve the invertase from the ferric hydroxide without ’ 
being acted upon by the enzyme. — F. G. Gustafson. 


5223. Nexiberg, Carl, und Julius Hirsch. tJber ein KohlenstofEketten kntnf 
Ferment (Carboligase). [CarboUgase, a carbon chain-synthesizing enzyme.] Bio h 
Zeitschr. IIS: 282-310. 1921. — The experimental work is divided into 3 parts In 

the reaction between canc sugar and benzaldehyde in the presence of yeast is discussed The 
2nd part deals with the reactions characteristic of the substance formed from sugar and benza] 
dehyde. The empirical formula is given as C,HioOi with the probable structural formula 
CiHs-CO-CHOH-CHa. The 3rd part deals with the enzyme nature of the substance found 
in yeast which brings about the reaction between benzaldehyde and acetaldehyde, derived 
freshly from the destruction of sugar. Carboligase, as the enzyme is called, faeilitates the 
construction of carbohydrates, while carboxylase aids in their destruction.—/^. G. Gustafm 

5224. Ruehle, G. L. A. The enzymic content of bacterial spores. [Abstract] Absts 
Bact. 7 : 7. 1923. 


5225. SoppELAND, Lulu C., and M.\x Levine. On some factors influencing proteolysis 
In dairy wastes. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 19. 1923.— An adequate supply of sir and a 
neutral or slightly alkaline reaction arc favorable for proteolysis.— D. Reddick. 


METABOLISM (RESPIRATION, AERATION) 

5226. MAquE.vNE, L., et E. Dkmoussy. Observations sur la resistance des vlg^lauiS 
Pasphyxle. [Observations on the resistance of plants to asphyxiation.] Bull. Soc. Ohim. Biol 
3: 273-278. 1921.— Failure of germination in seeds submerged in water is shown to be due to 
the low Oj content of the water; when provision was made for aerating water constantly 
circulated through a tube containing the seeds, normal germination and development of the 
young plants occurred. Older plants when completely immersed die very quickly because 
of the slow diffusion of air through water. — The darkening of many leaves on dying is due to 
oxidation, and does not occur in the absence of air. In the leaves of Auewba darkening on 
dying occurs even in vacuo and is due to the splitting of the glucoside aucubin by emulsin. 
It therefore serves as a check upon the condition of the cells. Floated on water, the leaves 
remain green for 2 months, when submerged 4-5 mm. in water they brown in 3-4 days by reason 
of lack of Oj. In leaves which discolor as a result of oxidation no change of color occurs while 
submerged, but they very rapidly become brown when again brought into the air. 
leaves of this type are spread flat against a surface beneath water which is aerated, those 
which have the lower surface toward the water discolor very quickly, those with the upper 
surface very much more slowly, showing that Oj enters at a rate directly proportiona to 
number of stomata. In strong sunshine submerged leaves live for very long perio s, si 
the light decomposes the COj given off in respiration thus constantly renewing the 0; 

Sealed into a dry tube exhausted of air, leaves of Aucuba f^aced in the dark remain 2 

3 days by means of intracellular respiration. Placed in light they remain alive more ^ 

months by reason of the establishment of a cycle in which the respired COi is 
yield 0*; this the colorless leaves found on weak branches are wholly una 
Joseph S. Caldwell. 

wtu The effects 

5227. Rat, Gborqb B, Comparative studies on re^lratlon. iiiv. 
chloroform on the respiration of dead and of living tissue. Jour. Gen. oform 

Fig. I- 4 . 1923, — By use of HjOj and Fe2(S04)«, powdered dead Ulva an c yiie effect 
results comparable to those obtained by action of chloroform upon living tissue. 
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[ (.hloroform upon a mixture of HiOi and FejfSOOj depends upon the concentration of the 
. If the concentration la low there is an increase in the production of COj, followed by a 
decrease. If the concentration is high the rate appears to decrease from the start.— 0. L. 

532S. Rouge, E. Le rSvell de la terre (response aux deux recentes communications de 
M Aujuste LumlJre, Lyon). [The awakening of the earth (a reply to 2 recent communications 
jf'iugust LumiSre).] Bull. Soc. Bot. GenAve 13: 13-16. I921.-Augu8t LumiSre says that 
the cause of seasonal rhythm and the awakening of the earth are independent of variations in 
temperature. Experiments with germinating seeds indicate that LumiAre’s theory of the role 
of atmospheric Oi and chemical changes in the soil does not explain the cause for renewed 
growth in the spring.— IP. H. Bmig. 

5229 . Waksman, Seluan A., and Robert L. Starkey. On the growth and respiration of 
snlphur-oxldizlng bacteria. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 5: 285-310. Fig. 1-6. im.—Sulfornonas 
tkiaoddans is shown to be a sulphur -oxidizing bacterium. It oxidizes elementary sulphur 
to sulphuric acid and sodium thiosulphate to sulphate. The organism derives its carbon from 
the GOi of the air. Sulphates do not exert any injurious effect upon sulphur oxidation by 
Sidfomonas thiooxidana but nitrates exert a distinctly injurious action both on the growth 
and respiration of the organism. Dextrose below 5 per cent shows no deleterious effects. 
The oxidation of sulfur takes place normally at 0.25 molar acid, but that concentration may be 
greztly increased without bad effect. Using a respirometer like that of Meyerhof the respira- 
tiou of growing cultures was studied. — 0. L. Inman. 

6230. Waksman, Selman A., and Robert L. Starkey. Energy transformations by micro- 
organisms. [Abstract.] Absts. Baot. 7 : 7. 1923. — Thiobacillus thiuoxidans obtains its 
energy from the oxidation of elementary sulphur, thiosulphate, and sulphides, and its carbon 
from CO] of the air. For every part of carbon assimilated about 32 parts of sulphur are 
oxidized; 6,7 per cent of energy made available in the oxidation is used for the assimilation of 
earbon,— D. Reddick. 


ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

5231. Edwards, S. F. A note on the longevity of some cultures of B. radicicola. 
|.ib8tract.l Absts. Bact. 7: 9. IW.— Bacillus radicicola from red clover ITrifolium pratense] 
sas kept alive and virulent in a sealed test-tube for 16 years. Similar cultures from white 
clover [r. tepens] and from alfalfa [Medicago aoliVa] were kept for 10 years. — D. Reddick. 

5232. Hastings, E. G. A comparison between the resistance to an imfavorable environ- 
ment of organisms that have grown in native habitats and the same kind grown in artificial 
'“Itoe. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 6. 1923. 

5233. Lendner, A. Culture expArlmentale de Spinelius macrocarpus. [Experimental 
wltiireof Spinelius macrocarpus.] Bull. Soc. Bot. GenAve 13; 3-9. 1921.— SpiWlius macro- 
rerpns, a parasitic fungus on Mgcena epiptorigia^ was grown on an infusion of Tricholoma 
“rrem.-W. II. Emig. 

5234. Sherman, J. M., and W. R. Albos. The function of “lag” in bacterial cultures. 
Idbstract,] Absts. Bact, 7: 7. 1923.— “Instead of viewing the latent period as an expression 

mjury received by the organism in its previous environment, we feel that a more satisfactory 
'P Matron would be to consider it as a biological rejuvenescence.”— From Author's Abstract. 

5235. Yohno, C. C., and M. Greenfield. Observations on the TiablUty of the Bacterium 
1923^""’’’ "atural and artificial condiUons. Amer. Jour. Public Health 13 : 270-273. 
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5236. Tbottib, H. Height growth of seedlings. Indian Forester 48 : 640-644 
1922. — Monthly height detenninetions of selected seedlings 1 year old were made at n 

Dun. Tables and a chart are given showing the growth in inches by months for Slio 

Cedrela Toona, Acacia catechu, Dalhergia staaoe, Bombax maiaijn'cum, and 

tosa. The growth curves for some of the species follow closely the form of the nr 

curve.-£. AT. Afunna. ^ ^'Wtatioo 


MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

5237. Newcombe, F. C. Response of sensitive stigmas to unusual stimuli 
Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 145-146. 1920.— When wheat flour is placed upon the sti^as^*"!) 
the latter are touched gently, they close in the species studied and remain closed in Tecom 
radicanc L. Juss. and Caialpa cpeciosa Warder, but reopen in Mimulvt glabratus HBK '* 
Jameaii (T. & G.) Gray. If pollen is used in the place of the wheat flour the stigmas rmaiii 
closed in all 3 and if emery powder is used the stigmas of ail 3 reopen in 16-30 minutes Im 
mersion of the pistil with open stigma lobes in water does not cause closing. A drop of water 
placed on the stigmas in the act of closing causes a reversal of movement. Immersion in 
alcohol or hot water causes very prompt closing, A weak electric current causes prompt 
closing with subsequent reopening. Cutting through the style within 2 mm. of the stigmaa 
causes no closing, but pinching or pressing the style, even 10 mm. away from the stigmag 
causes the latter to close. Probably the closing is due to extrusion of water from a turgid 
tissue. — Ernst A. Bessey. 

5238. S.NOW, E. The conduction of excitation la Mimosa. Nature 111; 237, 1923.- 
Thc writer reviews briefly the work of Ricca and others which seems to show that conduction 
is by dissolved substances in the water stream. Dutrochet used Mimosa Spegattinii 
in which it is possible to remove easily the tissues outside the cambium. In that species, 
basipetal conduction takes place with difficulty, but in M. pudica it takes place easily and 
rapidly. Such conduction may not be dependent upon the water current only, and furttcr 
work is desirable. — 0. A. Steoent. 

GERMINATION, RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY 

5239. Bobke, Georqlva S. Dormancy In spores of Clostridium botulinum. lAbstrsct.] 
Absts, Bact. 7; 11. 1923.— Spores on nutrient agar remained dormant tor 92 da.vs and in 
broth for 144 days.— D. Reddick. 

5240. Petbt, E. J. Germination and growth of Ceanothus amerlcanus as affected ty 
heated soils. Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 135-143. PI IS~U. 1920 .-ror seeds treated 
in various ways, via., scarified, acid-etched, or untreated, and using 3 types of soils sterilue 
at various steam pressures, it was determined that for certain types of soil, toxic subsUnces 
are liberated by the heating which reduce or even prevent germination, while other soils arc 
not thus aflected. The effect of such soils upon the further growth of the seedlings was a sO 
followed.— Errwi A. Bessey. 


TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

5241 . Estt, J . Russeli.. The heat resistance of B. botuUnus spores. Aj at 

Bact. 7: 6, 1923.— In all, 112 strains of Bacillus botulinus were tested. jio, 

105°C. varies from 3 to 75 minutes. Maximum resistance is 330 minutes at 

11 at 115, and 4 at 120‘C.-D. Reddick. 

5242. McAlpdie, James G. The Influence of autoclave sterlllmtlon on ^lien 

culture media. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7 : 6. 1923 .— Sucrose is j pounds wbil* 

heated in a neutral buffered' medium for 16 minutes at an extra pressure o 

maltose and lactose undergo partial hydrolysis.— D. Reddick. 
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RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

5243 . CooNS; G. H,, and Ezra Levin. The relation of light to pycnidium formation In the 
Snhaeropsldales. Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 209^213. Fig.l. 1020.-Thirty-two species 
of Sphaeropsidalea, isolated mainly by the junior author, and grown from single spores, 
^ere cultivated in diffuse daylight, in the dark, and under electric light, under similar con- 
ditions of ventilation and temperature, each fungus being grown on 3 media, -cornmeal 
agar, oatmeal agar, and prune-juice agar. Sixteen of the apecies produced pycnidia only in 
the illuminated cultures, 16 produced pycnidia in both light and darkness, while 2 of those in 
the diffuse daylight actually reduced the number of pycnidia. The results showed no close 
relation as between light influence and the generic affinities of the specie.?.— Emsi A. Bessey. 

5244. Reinle, Hans. tJber die Wlrkung der Becquerel- und Rontgenstrahlen sowie des 
ultravioletten Llchtes auf die Peroiydase und Methylenblau-Formalin-Reduktase-Reaktion 
der Euhmilch. [On the effects of Becquerel and Roentgen rays and of ultraviolet light on the 
peroxidase and methyleneblue-formalln-reductase reaction of cow's milk.] Biochem. 
Zeitschr. 115: 1-21. 1921. — The writer found th.at the Becquerel and the Roentgen rays had 
no effect upon the activity of the peroxidase and the aldehyde reductase of milk. The Bec- 
querel rays were obtained from RaCU. It was found that the 1st hour’s exposure of the milk 
to ultraviolet light had no effect upon either the peroxidase or reductase activity, but further 
exposure was somewhat harmful. — F. G. Gmiafson. 

o24.5. Semmens, Elizabeth Sidney. Effect of moonlight on the germination of seeds, 
N'ature 111: 49-50. 1923.— Increased velocity of germination has been found, and it is sug- 
gested that this effect is upon the diastase and is due to the plane-polarization of the moon 
light at certain periods. Experiments on various starches in polarized light seem to confirm 
this explanation. — 0. A. Stevens. 


TOXIC AGENTS 

521G. Bertrand, Gabriel, et M. Mokraqnatz. Sur la presence du cobalt et du nickel 
cbez les v^getaux. (The presence of cobalt and nJekei in plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
Paris 175: 458^60. 1922. — Results of these studies are positive for nickel in all plants studied, 
and positive for cobalt only in carrot and oats. The plants studied are: roots of carrot, 
bulbs of onion, tubers of potato, leaves of spindeb, leaves of lettuce, leafy shoot of cress, 
fruit of tomato, pericarp of apricot, seed and shells of beans, seed of lentils, seed of buck- 
wheat, seed and bran of wheat, corn, rice, and the chanterelle fungus. — C. H. Fan. 

5347. Eaton, Sylvia M., and Harper F. Zolleb. Some studies on the bactericidal 
*ctioa of sodium hypochlorite In cow's milk. [Abstract.] Absts, Bact. 7; 21-22. 1923. 

5243. Falta, W., und M. Richter-Qoittner. Uber die sogenannte oligodynamische 
^irkung von Schwermetallen und Schwermetallsalzen. [Investigation on the so-called 
^llgodynamlc action of heavy metals and their salts.) Biochem. Zeitschr. 115 : 39-41. 1921. 
The heavy metals Cu, Hg, Ag, Pb, Sn, Zn, AI,Fe, Mg, and Pt were investigated, their effect- 
l^snesa decreasing in the order named. The metals were placed in water in glass tubes for 8 
tlays, after which the water was poured out and the tubes rinsed several times vrith distilled 
limiter and then filled with the solution to be employed. The authors studied the effect of 
metals on: (1) easily oxidizable substances, such as guaiac, benzidine, resorcin, and 
P° asaium permanganate; (2) color substances like methylene blue, indigo blue, and mala- 
^ 2 green leucobase; (3) coagulation of protein solutions; and (4) hydrolysis of starch to 
Kar. From these studies they conclued that the reactions are of the nature of catalysis, 
thp^ active constituents; these are adsorbed by the glass tube and later pass into 

ution giving a very dilute solution of the mct.al in question. — F . G. Gustafson. 
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5249. Levine, Max aad John C. Weldin. Germicidal efficiency of a boric acid 
compound. [Abstract.] Absta. Bact. 7: 5-6. 1923.— The compound consiats of h 
per cent boric acid and 5 per cent sodium chloride. It has little germicidal value 
centration recommended. — D. Reddick. ^ ® 


5250. Wilson, H. F., and W. A. Hadpield. The effect of sodium hypochlorite 
^res of American foul brood. Science 57 : 334. 1923.— Experiments show that the 
Bacillus larvae are destroyed by special solutions of sodium hypochlorite and such g 
can be used to disinfect hives and combs. The bees are not poisoned by eating the chemical 

C. /. Lyon. 


5251. Young, H. C., and C. W. Bennett. Studies In parasitism. I. Toxic substa 
produced by fungi. Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22 : 205-208. 1920. — The paper presentr^ 
study of the toxic principle produced by a virulent strain of Fusarium oxysporum Schl The 
fungus was grown in Richards solution at pH 5, using 300 cc. for each culture in a 500 cc 
Ehrlenmeyer flask. After 10 days the fungus had produced a heavy mat. Initially, and every 
3rd day thereafter, the solution was removed from a culture, the pH determined and the 
filtrate, diluted with an equal amount of distilled HjO placed in vials into which were placed 
the cut ends of freshly cut steins of potato (5olanum lubeTOsum)^ tomato {Lycopemcum 
esculentum) and celery {Apium ^aveolens). The check, cut potato stem placed in pure 
HiO, wilted after 48 hours. The potato stem in the Fusarium culture medium wilted in 8 
hours in the case of a culture 40 days old and in 4^ hours for the 10-day-old culture, For the 
tomato the correspondiog times were 8 and 24 hours, respectively, but for the 20- and 24-day- 
old cultures the time required was .36 hours. The celery wilted in 8 hours for the 20-day-i)I(l 
culture, 24 hours for the 24-day-oId culture, and 12 hours for the 40-day-old culture. The pH 
of the culture solution changed toward the acid side until it reached 3.8 on the 10th day, then 
turned toward the alkaline side, reaching 5.2 the 24th day, and 7.4 the 40th day. The potato 
wilted more rapidly the older the culture, but the tomato and celery responded to the wilting 
least when the pH of the culture solution approached that of the plant juices, 4.8-i5,r). kn 
alkaloid was extracted from the culture fluid which when redissolved caused wilting, but 
much less rapidly. On the other hand, the alcoholic precipitate of the filtrate on being redis- 
solved caused rapid wilting.— firnaf A. Bmey. 


5252, ZoLLER, Harper F., and Sylvia. M. Eaton. The phenol coefficient and relative 
disinfecting power of sodium hypochlorite. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 5-7. 1923 .— Tbe 
phenol coefficient ranges from 42.8 for Bacillus fubercuiosis to 330. for Proteus milgaris.~D- 
Reddick. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

5253. Ateils, S. Henry, and Courtland S. .Mudgb. The streptococci of souring 

[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 11-12. 1923. — Ulreplococcus kefir predominates at first but as t e 

acidity increases S. laclis supersedes it. — D. Reddick. 

5254. Burke, Victor, and Mabel Ashenpelteb. A modification of the Gram stain forth 

differential staining of bacteria In milk. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7: 24-25. 1923. 

5255. Clark, Wjk. Ma-nsfield. Progress on oxidation-reduction of 

Absts. Bact. 7 : 2-3. 1923.— ‘*The outstanding feature of the work is 

accurate quantitative data where there has hitherto been guess work. — 

Abetracl. 

5256. Cohen, Barnett. Some new sulfophthalein Indicators. [Abstract.] plienol 
3. 1923. — The indicators and the pH range covered by each are as follows . Brom ^ 
blue, 3.2-4.8; brom cresol green, 4.0-5.6; meta cresol purple, 0.5-2.5 {red-ye ^jssocia- 
(yellow-purple) ; chlor phenol red, 5.0-6.6; brom phenol red, 5 . 4 - 7 . 0 .— The app 

tion constants at 20'^C. have been determined, and redeterminations ma ^ 

Lubs series, and these are presented in tabular form. — D. Reddick. 
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5357. PKncHA, M. J., and J. M. Bbannon. Persistence of Bacterium typhosum in ice 
(lejm. [Abstract.] Absts.Baet.7:8. 1923.-The organism was alive in small number at the 
end of 11 months and 15 days when stored at - 4°F.— O. Reddick. 

SOIL SCIENCE 
A. G. McCall, Editor 

(See also In this issue Entries 4723 , 472S, 4731, 4733, 4734, 473S, 4737, 4738, 4744, 4745, 4748’ 
4753, 4754, 4786, 4796, 5003 , 5012, 5023 , 5026, 5181, 5203, 5207, 5208, 5229, 5230, 5240, 5246) ’ 

5258. Baceh, F. C. The foraging power of plants for rock phosphate. Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron. 15; 99-109. 1923.— A general discussion is presented. It is concluded that the laws 
of tnasa action and chemical equilibrium satisfactorily explain the foraging power of plants 
(or phosphate rock.— F. M. Schertz. 

5259. Burgess, Paol S. The reaction of soils in the field as influenced by the long- 
eontiiued use of fertilizer chemicals. Rhode Island Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 189. S5 p. 1922. 
-The determinations of pH and “lime requirement” is regarded as a partial basis for correla- 
tioo between the soil reaction and growth of crop plants. The commercial carriers of phos- 
phorus tend to reduce soil acidity, organic nitrogen and sulphate of ammonia to increase it, 
sad potassium slightly to reduce acidity. — Vi. L. Hartwell. 

5260. Crocker, W illiam. The necessity of sulphur carriers in artificial fertilizers. Jour, 
.taer. Soc. -Agron. 15: 129-141. 1923.— The subject is discussed according to the following 
topics: function of sulphur in crops; sulphur and phosphorus content of soils, both absolute 
ood as measured by crop removal; the increments in the soil content of sulphur from the 
atmosphere and the loss from the soil by leaching; effect of sulphur carriers upon crop yield. 
Tho formative effects of sulphur on legumes are manifested by an increased absorptive system, 
an increased nitrogen-fixing apparatus, and a modified carbohydrate mechanism. — F. M. 
Srkrii. 

5261. Gainey, P. L. The Inoculation of soil with Azotobacter. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 
7i22. 1923. 


5262. Girard, Antoine Charles. Les engrais, emploi ralsonne et Incratlf. [The proper 
ud profitable use of fertilizers.] 163 p. Librarie agricole de la maison rustique: Paris, 

1922[?]. 


5263. Haskell, S. B. Methods of distribution of phosphorus fertilizers. Jour. Amer. 

Agron. 15; 141-153. 1923. — Superphosphate, carrying a low percentage of water-soluble 

ribatancea, applied alone is comparatively safe in any reasonable application, almost without 
Regard to the method of application. When superphosphate comes in contact with the seed 
h ia much safer than a complete mixed fertilizer. The retarding effect of fertilizers on ger- 
mination varies with the crop, the soil, and with moisture conditions. Under humid condi- 
lons a local application of fertilizer may be more beneficial and economical than broadcast 
“hibution. On drier western [U. S. A.) soils, as the benefit from localized application 
scomes relatively less, the danger of overstimulation of the crop becomes relatively greater. 

’ -I- Schertz. 


It W. W. Rainfall and run-off studies in St. Louis. Sprinkling experiments 

J University. Municipal and County Engineering 63: 176-180. 1922.— Beds 

P4nmeiited with are riu acre in area; measured quantities of water are applied by hose 
the At various rates and the run-off information obtained by accurately measuring 

^ collected from the experimental area in sub-drains. The experiments, part of 
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which have been completed, are being conducted on the Washington Univerait c 
(1) typical soil conditions on the campus; (2) bare soil and sod covering; ( 3 ) gm-r fop 

10, 5, and 0.08 per cent. It was found that the relation between total rainfaU^*^^ 
for each experiment could be represented with a fair degree of accuracy by a st ' 

From this line 2 factors developed, (1) the intercept of the line on the rainfall axis ^ 
amount of water in cubic feet necessary to produce a normal surface film, and (2) th 
the line indicates the rate of absorption (and possibly evaporation) during the 
figures for volume required to produce a surface film and volume lost by absor 
divided by the' amount of water applied and the results taken to represent the w> 
of rainfall required for the surface film and percentage lost through absorption- and ^ 
checked almost perfectly against e.xperimental run-off figures.-'.A. E. Gorman. ' 


5265. JoFFE, Jacob S. Acid phosphate manufacture by a biological process. fAh t 

Absts. Bact. 7: 19. 1923.— If suitable conditions are supplied it is possible to secure acid 
phosphate in 18 weeks by means of the sulphur-oxidation process. — D. Reddick 


5265. Lovesoy, P. S. The effect of forest fires upon the soil of the northern lake states 
Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 22: 9-20. 1920.“ArgHments and evidence are submitted contro- 
verting the statements of some investigators that forest fires are beneficial, or at least not 
harmful to the soil. — Ern&t A. Bei$ey. 


5267. OauGi, S. On the catalytic action of soils. Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 2: 
197-218. 1922.— The catalytic action of soil, or the power of soil to decompose HjOj with the 
liberation of Oi, was found to vary with the physical condition of the soil particles. Any 
treatment which increases the quantity of colloidal substances in the soil lessens cataij'sis, 
while peptinization of the soil particles speeds up the reaction. An alkaline reaction accel- 
erates catalj'sis, and an acid reaction retards it to some extent. This is due partly to change 
in the physical state of the soil particles and partly to the reaction itself. Experiments con- 
ducted to determine the effect of the chemical nature of soil on its catalytic activity has led 
the wTiter to believe that humus, manganese, and iron may be the main constituents which 
give the soil catalytic power, although he could not obtain any quantitative relation between 
soil activity and soil-content of these constituents. The effect of bacteria on soil catalysis 
is slight, but that of enzymes is very marked.— .Vorporet Buvens. 

526S. Powers, W.L. Progress of sulphur investigations with Oregon soils. Jour. Amer. 
Soc. Agron. 15: 1.58-160. 1923. — A review of the sulphur investigations at the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station is given.— F. M. Sekertz. 

5269. ScHREi.VER, Oswald. Organic phosphorus in soils. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 15. 
117-124. 1923. — Proof is offered of the existence of organic phosphorus in sods by the iso- 
lation of at least 1 definite organic compound containing it, namely, nucleic acid. Lecithins, 
phytins, nucleic acids, nucleo-proteins, and other complex compounds contain phosp orus 
in an organic form. The decomposition of nuclco-proieins and nucleic acids is discus^ 
it is pointed out that nucleic acid has a decided growth-promoting property not eqna e 
that of the usual inorganic nitrates or phosphates.— F. M. Scheriz. 

6270. Sbebwcj, M. E. The effect of fertUizers on gonnlnaUon end seedUng 
Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron. 15; 66-73. 1923.— Fertilizere generally inhibit jiixed 

inhibition is greater when the fertilizer is in direct contact with the seed than w cn^i ^ pejter 
with the soil, and is generally proportional to tho quantity of fertilizer use . „,g8iiic 
with the more soluble mineral fertilizers than with the leas soluble fertility'* 

materials. Apparently the inhibiting action is not due to a direct enec o 
upon the viability of the seed, but to a retarding influence upon the oamo i p,esenB 
water from the soil by the seed, in the case of the soluble mineral ferti izers^ system 
of organic fertilizers stimulates the growth of fungi, which are injurious o 
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seedlings. Borax in amounts as small as 3.5 pounds per acre exerts a marked inhibiting 
effect upon root growth.— E. M. Schertz. 

5271. Tbooo, E. Determining the phosphorus needs of soils. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 
jS; 119-117. 1923.— A less expensive and more rapid method is needed for determining the 
phosphorus requirement of soils in regions like Wisconsin, because of the great natural varia- 
tion in the soils. A tentative table gives the minimum percentages of phosphorus deemed 
adequate for general farming in Wisconsin under different soil conditions.— E. M. Schertz. 

5272 . Waksman, Selman A. Methods in soil microbiology. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 7; 
lS-19. 1923. 

,527,3. WiEDMEB, F. Peat as a fertilizer ingredient. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 16: 52-54. 

_Pcat is useful as a' base for fertilizers on account of its high absorbency and its deodor- 
iiing properties. Some peat contains “available” nitrogen, but this must be determined 
lor each kind of peat. — (?. B. Rigg. 


TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Greenm.4S, Editor 
E. B. Payson, Assistant Editor 

(See in this issue Entries 4718, 4719, 4750, 4752. 4774, 48SS, 4869, 4989, 5007, 5101, 5112, 5154, 

5675, 5676) 

MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

Bi E. Livingston, Editor 
S. F. Trelease, Assisfanf Editor 

5274. Ball, E. D. Agricultural research as a career. Science 57 1 597-601 . 1923. 

5275. Beauverd, G, L’herbier du Dr. Louis Bouvier k L’institut de Botanlque. [The 
lerbarlum of Dr. Louis Bouvier at the Botanical Institute.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 13: 

7, 1921. 

5276. Fcentes, F. Informe de la secclon de plantes fanerogames. [Report of the section 
of phanerogamic plants.) Bol. Mus. Nacion. Santiago 11: 266-269. 1918/19 [1920). 

5277. Gager, C. Stuart. A proposal for wild flower conservation. Science 57 : 52-54. 
1923.— In 1921 the Vermont legislature passed a general game law for plants, which places a 
list of rare plants under complete protection from commercial collections and restricted col- 
lection by botanists. The American Fern Journal for Sept., 1922, contains an article on the 
"SO of this method by other states Isee Bot. Absts. 12, Entry 4706); reprints are available for 
5™ral distribution. — C. J. Lyon. 

®8. Holman, Richard. Use of the carbon dioxide freezing attachment on the rotary 
Pilcrotome. Science 57 : 363-364. 1923.— The use of a COj freezing attachioent is possible 
" flexible, thin-wnlled copper tube is used to deliver the gas to the freezing chamber.- 
"• J. Lyon. 


5279 . Kellogg, Vernon. National research fellowships in the biological sciences. 
57: 37^75. 1923. 
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5280. Liddell, Mark H. Tlie endowment of scientific research. Science 57 ' 


61 ^ 613 . 


5281. Qiier, F. £1 Department de Botanlca en 1918. [Report of the botanical li 

ment for 1918.] Arm. Junta Cien Nat. [Barcelona] 3: 137-142. 1918 (1921], *'**'*' 

5282. Ramson, R. The Florida Everglades. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 16 ; 5 J .59 

Pour million acres of the Everglades may be described as one immense peat bog conta' " 
almost every known kind of peat. — G. B. Rigg. ® 

5283. Tharaldsen, C. E. Furfural as a biological reagent. Science S7 : 305-306, 192,3 
—Furfural is now made in commercial quantities from oat hulls. Its chemical properties 
resemble those of formaldehyde. It may be used as a preservative, a Vehicle of stains, and a 
general solvent in micro-technique. .As a preservative it is best used as a concentrated 
(8 per cent) aqueous solution; it does not harden or shrink tissues but it does impart a slight 
yellowish-brown tinge. It dissolves coal tar dyes, alcohol, xylene, balsam, parlodion, and 
other reagents.— C. J. Lyon. 



